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No 

place 

for 
guesswork 


When your customer is considering a plant 
site in California, he needs complete informa- 
tion! Here’s where Bank of America can help 
you help your customer. With more than 700 
branches throughout the state, Bank of America 
can quickly collect the latest, on-the-spot site 
information. As a result, your customer receives 
a comprehensive and objective appraisal. 

Investigating plant sites is just one of the 
many services Bank of America extends to its 


correspondents. Whatever your requirements — 
credit information in depth, last minute market 
reports from world trade centers, immediate 
collections in any part of the state— Bank of 
America can assist you. For complete corre- 
spondent service, write, wire, or call: National 


Division, 300 Montgomery St., San Francisco « 


or 650 South Spring St., Los Angeles. 


ONE ACCOUNT COVERS ALL CALIFORNIA 


BANK OF AMERICA 


NATIONAL TRUST AND SAVINGS ASSOCIATION »« MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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How To Say “Yes” When 
You Really Mean “No” 


Have you ever found yourself with a situation you wanted 
to support to the fullest but the applicant’s requirements 
exceeded his true qualifications? 


There’s one way you can accede to the request without 
in any way going beyond your normal limitations. Simply 
call on Commercial Factors Corporation. We will either 
fulfill the requirements in total, or participate with you 
in a variety of ways. 


In this way the client’s needs are met without delays or 
embarrassment to any party. Moreover, you yourself 
retain the client’s good will and a mutually profitable 
arrangement is developed. 


Our plans include old line factoring, non-notification 
factoring, accounts receivable financing and other ar- 
rangements tailored to the needs of each situation. 


For details on our continuing relationship with banks 
write for our free booklet, “How and When Your Bank 
May Profitably Recommend the Services of Commercial 
Factors.” Address your letter to Walter M. Kelly, President. 


Commercial Factors Corporation 


One Park Ave., N. Y. 16, N. Y. « MU 3-1200 
Established 1828 
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In This Issue 


The Money and Credit Report 


8 first major study of the nation’s monetary system in 50 years has been 
completed by the Commission on Money and Credit, and beginning on 
page 37 we publish a majority of the recommendations that directly affect 
banking. 

Established by the Committee on Economic Development, the commission 
was made up of some of America’s top teachers and businessmen who worked 
on the report more than three years. If enacted into law, the recommenda- 
tions undoubtedly would have a greater impact on banking than any legis- 
lation since the founding of the Federal Reserve System. 


Direct Verification 


HE Country Bank Operations Committee and the Insurance and Pro- 

tective Committee of the American Bankers Association have issued a 
new manual, “Direct Verification for Smaller Banks,” and we report on it in 
this month’s instalment of “Better Methods and Systems.” The pamphlet— 
on the do-it-yourself order—presents an audit tool widely accepted as the 
best means for preventing and disclosing shortages. The heads of the super- 
visory agencies have commended the manual. 


S.G.S.B. at Rutgers, A.I.B. at Seattle 


HIS year’s resident session of the Stonier Graduate School of Banking at 

Rutgers was No. 27, and it had an enrolment of 1,174 bank officers. Our 
story includes the names of the senior class of 1961. The diplomas were 
awarded by John W. Remington, chairman of the board of regents. Mr. Rem- 
ington is president of Lincoln Rochester Trust Company, Rochester, N.Y., 
and a former president of the American Bankers Association. 

Another June perennial is the annual convention of the American Insti- 
tute of Banking. This year’s was in Seattle where 1,300 A.I.B.ers had their 
usual busy, profitable time. Our report starts on page 90. 


“What's New in Electronics?” 


R a quick look at how the equipment manufacturers answer that ques- 
tion, turn to the article so titled (page 54). Several of the major com- 


panies talked about products ready and planned at a recent meeting of sav- | 


ings bankers. Their reports were condensed by BANKING’S Richard Kraybill. 
It’s an informative article. 


**You’ve been 
working here for 
35 years? You 
must be pooped!” 


Charls E. Walker, 
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BANKING’S Investment Forum 


What’s Happening 
to Stock Prices? 


Aurnoucu the younger men in the 
investment business can take a rela- 
tively bored attitude toward the mar- 
ket, it is no secret that some of the 
older hands who remember 1929 have 
watched with pop-eyed amazement as 
the Dow Jones industrial average 
spiraled upward past a record 700. It 
topped out in 1929 at 381. 

The furious trading pace on the 
New York Stock Exchange is not the 
major source of uneasiness for secu- 
rity analysts, however, although it 
has brought two warnings from the 
Exchange’s president, Keith Fun- 
ston. It is the sale of new issues of 
unlisted stocks that makes the old- 
timers wonder. 

New companies with no earnings 
record of any kind can bring out an 
issue and overnight its price might 
zoom to four times its original price. 
Sometimes the buyer knows nothing 
of the company’s management or of 
the market for its products. He is 
basing his purchase on hope only, 
and, in the terminology of the market 
place, “hope only” means speculation. 

The general rule used to be, says 
Ralph Robey in The National Outlook, 
that a stock was fairly priced if it 
sold for 10 times its earnings. At 700 
the 30 stocks which make up the Dow 
Jones industrial average are selling 
for 22 times their 1960 earnings. 
Some securities listed on the New 


York Stock Exchange and the Amer- 
ican Exchange are selling for 50 to 
100 times their earnings. There are 
many companies operating at a loss 
today whose stocks are bought and 
sold regularly. In these instances the 
times-earning ratio is infinite. One 
has to search long and hard today to 
find a respectable company whose 
stock is not selling for more than 10 
times its earnings. 

In short, it is obvious to most ana- 
lysts that many investors are count- 
ing on improvements in business on 
a grand scale, and none of the experts 
deem this probable. They are looking 
for company profits that it is not rea- 
sonable to expect. 

Mr. Robey warns that now is the 
time “. . . that everyone should go 
over his holdings with a view of 
eliminating those which he believes 
are selling for more than they are 
basically worth. . .. It is no longer 
wise to try to get that last dollar of 
profit, and certainly this is not the 
time to be trading on margin.” 

Since the warnings of the presi- 
dent of the New York Stock Ex- 
change had little or no effect, ana- 
lysts aren’t hopeful that speculators 
will begin to have second thoughts 
soon. It is clear now that it may take 
more than words to dampen the de- 
termination of investors who are in 
the market for that elusive fast buck. 


Little Change Seen in 1961 Demand for Funds 


‘kun sound and fury of the “har- 
bingers of economic gloom” ap- 
pear to have been mostly overcome 
during the last few months by a 
rising chorus of “‘the recession has 
flattened out.” 

Basing his assumptions on the 
latter refrain, Dr. Roy L. Reier- 
son, economist for the Bankers 
Trust of New York, recently esti- 


mated that the volume of long- 
term financing this year will ex- 
ceed 1960 by $1-billion. 

Unfortunately, this slight gain 
will be offset by a substantial de- 
cline in the demand for short-term 
funds, according to Dr. Reierson, 
mainly due to the unwillingness 
of consumers to go further into 
debt. 


Mar ket Pace Set 
by Bank Stocks 


‘ANK stocks, long regarded as wall 
flowers by the market place, 
have been getting second glances 
from individual buyers after their 
disenchanting fling with the more 
alluring space-age stocks. In fact, 
since last May bank stocks have been 
steady gainers and are now pacing 
the over-the-counter market. 

One trader told a reporter, “Those 
bank stocks are in a creeping bull 
market. . . . The last time we saw 
this sort of big move in bank stocks 
was back in 1959.” 

This swing to bank stocks by indi- 
viduals, rather than the usual buy- 
ers, such as insurance companies and 
funds, could be partly the result of 
Keith Funston’s warning concerning 
the more speculative issues, but 
more likely the reason is the favor- 
able yields as well as the additional 
safety factor. 

This lively trading follows a first 
quarter of declines in bank earnings, 
and, although it is too early to be 
sure, there will probably be little 
change in the second. However, for 
the full year bank earnings are ex- 
pected to show only a small decline. 

A major reason for the increasing 
trade in bank stocks is the high 
recommendation given them by the 
investment services. For example, in 
The Value Line Investment Survey 
59 industries are ranked in probable 
market performance in the next 12 
months. Banking is ranked fifth. 

The Value Line concludes, “reces- 
sion-proof earnings, assured and 
satisfactory dividend yields, inher- 
ent defensive qualities and reason- 
able current prices mark bank shares 
as one of the outstanding choices for 
current investment.” With this kind 
of flattery, the old lady stocks of 
Wall Street may become the year’s 
prima donnas of the over-the-counter 
trade. 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 6) 
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TEACHING BY TV 


Bell System facilities meet a new need. Already a vital link in filling 


educators’ requirements within a locality, state or across the nation 


An interesting current devel- 
opment in education is the use of 
television for instruction—both in 
classrooms and in the home. 


Evidence that a shortage of 
qualified teachers is developing 
coincides with the need for some 
way to meet the awakened interest 
in mathematics, physics, chem- 
istry, and education in general— 
from the elementary school to the 
college level. 


Many educators, in studying the 
twin problems, are thinking more 
and more about the possibilities 
of Educational TV in their teach- 
ing programs. 


In transmitting TV lessons and 
lectures from place to place, vari- 
ous means are available. Closed 
circuit Educational TV systems 
between schools may be required. 
Or connection between broadcast- 
ing stations in different cities. Or 
a hook-up between closed circuit 
systems and one or more broad- 
casting stations. 


Whatever distribution of TV is 
needed, in city, county, state, or 


BELL 


HELPING TO TEACH... HELPING TO LEARN. Classroom scene in Cortland, N. Y. 
This is one of the schools now using Educational TV. More than one TV receiver 
can be used where teachers wish to accommodate larger classes at one sitting. 


across the country, the Bell Tele- 
phone Companies are equipped to 
provide it. They have the facilities 
and years of know-how. And the 
on-the-spot manpower to insure 
efficient, dependable service. 


For five years now, the local 
Bell Telephone Company has pro- 
vided the closed circuit ETV net- 
work which successfully serves 
thirty-six schools in Washington 
County, Maryland. 


In South Carolina 400 miles of 
telephone company facilities now 
connect almost thirty schools in 
eleven cities. In New York State, 


they serve a high school and seven 
other schools in the Cortland area. 


In San Jose, California, they 
link four schools with the campus 
of San Jose State College. And 
in Anaheim, California, eighteen 
schools are served by TV. 


The Bell Telephone Companies 
believe that their TV transmission 
facilities and their many years of 
experience can assist educators 
who are exploring the potential 
value of Educational Television. 


They welcome opportunities to 
work with those who wish to utilize 
the potential of Educational TV. 


TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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Do your Clients 


have questions about 


TAXATION... 
CANADA? 


"Your Guide To Business in Canada,” published 
by Canada’s First Bank, includes a survey in 
laymen’s language of the major Canadian taxes 
affecting your clients’ business or personal in- 
terests in Canada. These include Federal and 
Provincial taxes, and special subsidiaries, invest- 
ment companies and oil, natural gas and minerals. 
Your Canadian-minded clients will find it “must” 
reading. 


To obtain your copy, write on your letterhead te 
our nearest U.S. office, or to the Business Devel- 
opment Department, Head Office. 


Bank or MonrTREAL 
Canada's First Sank Coast-te- Coast 


BRANCHES IN ALL TEN PROVINCES 
District Headquarters: 


Halifax, Toronto, Winnipeg, Calgary, Vancouver 
NEW YORK: Two Wall St. e¢ SAN FRANCISCO: 333 California St. 
CHICAGO: Special Representative’s Office, 141 West Jackson Blvd. 


Head Office Montreal 


850 BRANCHES IN CANADA, U.S., GREAT BRITAIN AND EUROPE «© RESOURCES EXCEED $3,300,000,000 


@ Industrial Finance 
@ Experience in Management 
of Foreign Capital 


ESTABLISHED IN 1902 


THE 
INDUSTRIAL BANK 
OF JAPAN, LTD. 


HEAD OFFICE: Marunouchi, Tokyo, Japan 
NEW YORK OFFICE: 30 Broad Street, New York 4, N.Y. 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 4) 


Bankers Ask More 
Activity in Mortgages 


Banxers who have been hesitant 
about originating, selling, and serv- 
icing mortgages received considera- 
ble encouragement at A.B.A.’s First 
National Mortgage Conference in 
Washington, D. C. 

All of the speakers before a forum 
on pension fund investments agreed 
that commercial banks should play a 
greater role in the mortgage business 
and that pension funds are an excel- 
lent source of new money for mort- 
gages. 

Fred A. Lavery, senior vice-presi- 
dent of the Michigan National Bank, 
Flint, told the group that his bank 
became active in the mortgage field 
in the early 1940s and that now over 
27% of its total resources is invested 
in mortgages. He added: “Our own 
portfolio of $150,000,000 is divided 
one-half to insured and guaranteed 
mortgages and the remainder to the 
conventional type. In addition, we 
have originated, sold, and serviced 
for others in excess of $50,000,000 
. . . these few facts,” he concluded, 
“are reasonable evidence of our con- 
fidence in mortgage investments.” 


Natural Advantage 


Originating banks have an inher- 


| ent natural advantage in meeting the 
| problem of making immediate deliv- 
| eries, John J. Redfield, of Cadwalader, 
| Wickersham and Taft, told the bank- 


ers. Commercial banks to a far great- 
er extent than mortgage companies 


/ can accumulate a mortgage inventory 
| substantially in excess of their own 
| investment needs. He added that the 
| changing mortgage cycle would then 


permit these banks to dispose of such 
excess inventory at a profit within a 
relatively short time, meanwhile real- 
izing a good return on a short-term 
basis. 

Raymond T. O’Keefe, vice-presi- 
dent of The Chase Manhattan Bank, 
which provides a large volume of 
mortgage financing, stated that more 
banks should go into the mortgage 
field, not only because of increased 
profits, deposit growth, community 
service, and other potential benefits, 
but more participation would con- 
tribute to the smooth functioning of 
the mortgage market. 
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provide businessmen with letters of introduction 
to our branches and friends overseas. 


NATIONAL CITY BANK, of course! 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation, naturally 
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THE INVESTMENT MARKETS 


the show again among perform- 
ances of the capital markets, 
amid wide-spread concern over popu- 
lar speculation in low priced issues. 
Even hard-boiled institutional inves- 
tors hopped on the stock band-wagon. 

The underlying reason for both 
the popular and professional] invest- 
ment behavior lies, to a great extent, 
in fears of inflation owing to the con- 
siderable deficit financing this year. 
Outside of inflation fears, the boom 
was stimulated by the existence of 
the capital gains tax. Some investors 
did not dare sell lest they incur a tax 
liability on current account. This 
helped keep the supply of stocks 
down. 

Obviously, brokers have done quite 
well on commissions. At this writing 
the latest figures show that the vol- 
ume in May on the New York Stock 
Exchange was nearly 97 million 
shares compared to 69 million in the 
same month of last year. For the first 
five months of the year, the volume 
was 498,673,003 shares against 316,- 
299,056 during the same period in 
1960. 

Well informed people on Wall 
Street predict privately that the Dow 
Jones average will reach 950 some 
time next year. It broke a record on 
May 22 with an average of 714.69. 


Ti STOCK markets have stolen 


The Bond Market 


There is a sizable supply of new 
bonds to be offered in the remainder 
of the year that are now in the incu- 
bation stage. But whether and at 
what terms these obligations will 
come to the market is likely to de- 
pend on conditions over which under- 
writers and traders have no control. 

Commercial banks seem to feel 
that tax-exempts are a good buy. The 
100 largest institutions increased 
their holdings of state and municipal 
bonds at a record rate in the first 
quarter to a new high of more than 
$7.6-billion. 

This was a gain of 10.3% of total 


H. EUGENE DICKHUTH 


Investment Portfolio Changes 


—_ GENERAL scramble for really 
good stock values since the last 
boom market started has led invest- 
ment companies to include in their 
portfolios a relatively larger amount 
of over-the-counter securities than 
previously. 

Such unlisted securities include 
bank and finance company holdings 
as well as some industrial, utility 
and insurance stocks. Foreign securi- 
ties have also gained in importance 
as investment media in institutional 
portfolios. 

Office equipment shares continued 
to be domestic favorites. Investments 
in this group amounted to almost 4% 
of total assets among the leading 
companies. This category is followed 
by utilities, oils, electronics, steels, 
tobaccos, drugs, and _ chemicals. 
Among office equipment, IBM con- 
tinues to dominate the lists. 


Cash Holdings Reduced 


How investment managers felt 
about the future of the markets is 
demonstrated by the fact that cash 
holdings have been reduced more 
than 50% in the last six months! An 
analysis shows that since the first of 
the year, mutual fund assets rose 
$2.7-billion to $19.7-billion. Higher 
bull market prices account for only 
part of the gain. 

The institutional manager today is 
extremely inflation-conscious and the 
buying suggests that he looks for- 
ward to heavy Federal deficit spend- 
ing. Hence, he is optimistic so far as 
the common stock market is con- 
cerned. He is supported in such 


holdings at the year-end and 16.2% 
higher than on March 31, 1960. The 
average percentage of such holdings 
to total assets was 6.28%, according 
to a tabulation of the Bond Buyer. 


thinking by the phenomenal increase 
in sales of mutual funds’ shares this 
year. 

In view of what is regarded as in- 
evitable Federal deficit spending in 
the years ahead, institutional inves- 
tors have been in search of “growth” 
situations. This explains, in part, the 
interest in over-the-counter and for- 
eign securities. In the domestic field, 
investment emphasis has been placed, 
for example, on the securities of com- 
panies which play a part in outer- 
space development and research. 


Space and Foreign Stock 


Buyers of fund shares have re- 
sponded generously in terms of ac- 
quiring stock in those investment 
companies which have included an 
increasing amount of “‘space” securi- 
ties in their portfolios. Also, the pub- 
lic has become more aware that there 
is a considerable growth potential in 
foreign stocks. The Eurofund, spe- 
cializing in European securities, is a 
typical example. Psychology in this 
direction was helped by the recent 
upward revaluation of the German 
and Dutch currencies. Keystone 
Fund of Canada is another fund 
which benefited from this trend. 

The general sentiment of invest- 
ment managers may be gleaned from 
the fact that only one out of some 50 
investment companies queried about 
the future of the market was pessi- 
mistic. A spokesman for this one 
company regarded the stock market 
to be in “a dangerous position,” ac- 
cording to the semi-annual survey 
made by The United States Investor. 


All told and with all uncertainties 
which are in the air, there is no rea- 
son to assume that 1961, as a whole, 
will not be a reasonably good year 
for the bond markets. 
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CANAL NATIONAL BANK 


PORTLANO, MAINE 


THE NATIONAL BANK 


Ipano Bank OF COMMERCE 
Rexsure. 


The Exeter Banking Company 


THOUSANDS OF BURROUGHS ELECTRONIC MACHINES 
AUTOMATE BANK ACCOUNTING NEARLY EVERYWHERE 


FEATURES: Complete visibility during processing e Complete electronic verification—every item e Complete pro- 
gramming flexibility e Advanced electronic techniques e Complete machine-operator communications. 
RESULTS: (unanimous!) “New high in productivity.” e ‘Lowered operating costs—substantially.” e “Simplified operator 
training.” e “Opened up new sources of management data.” 


AMONG BURROUGHS USERS ARE BANKS LIKE: Union Bank and Trust Co., Montgomery, Alabama 
The Colonial-American National Bank, Roanoke, Virginia Merchants & Farmers Bank, Portsmouth, Virginia 
The National Bank of Logansport, Logansport, Indiana Idaho Bank of Commerce, Rexburg, Idaho 

The Exeter Banking Company, Exeter, New Hampshire Canal National Bank, Portland, Maine 

First National Bank of Arizona, Phoenix, Arizona Panhandle State Bank, Borger, Texas 

Your bank, too, can achieve new efficiency with Burroughs Series F 4200 Elec- Burroughs 

tronic Accounting Machines. Call our nearby branch now. Or write Burroughs 


Corporation, Detroit 32, Michigan. Burroughs—TM Corporation 
July 1961 
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GOVERNMENT BONDS 


Market Declines... Open Market Committee Buys Bonds... 


Cost of Bills Increases . . . “‘Strip’’ Financing for Cash. . . 


More Financing to Come... Federal Reserve Figures 


MURRAY OLYPHANT 


of the business indicators con- 

tinued to show improvement in 
May and June. Production of steel 
rose moderately over-all. Personal in- 
come—which had previously sagged 
—picked up again. 

There was a gain in the demand 
for new automobiles and the output 
was regarded as satisfactory. The 
Federal Reserve Index of Industrial 
Production rose 3% in May, which 
was more than had been anticipated. 
The total number of employed per- 
sons rose to a new high and there 
was a moderate seasonal reduction 
inthe number of unemployed. 

There is now a more general feel- 
ing that the upturn in business vol- 
ume may be greater and more wide- 
spread than had been anticipated. 
As yet there has been only a moder- 
ate increase in the demand for busi- 
ness loans, but it is expected that the 
inventory position of industry in 
general is such that replacement of 
stocks will soon be needed. 

This more optimistic attitude to- 
ward the business outlook did have 
the opposite effect on opinions as to 
the immediate future course of the 
market for Government securities. 


ATEST figures show practically all 


Market Declines 


It has become clear that the inten- 
tion of the Open Market Committee 
is not to “peg” market prices but 
merely to try and put a brake on too 
pronounced a declining tendency. The 
OMC has been willing to absorb 
offerings which were not bid for else- 
where, but not at any fixed level and 
not in any very great amount. 

Corporate and municipal obliga- 
tions were still available in ample 
volume and at a spread in yields 
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which were very competitive with 
Government securities. Demand for 
Government bonds declined almost 
to the vanishing point. Dealers were 
very hesitant to make bids which 
would increase their positions. 

By June 2 prices had lost most of 
the gain registered in April, (this 
was true even in the 2- to 3- year ma- 
turity range) while many of the 
longer bonds showed losses ranging 
from 1 to 1.5 points and looked as if 
they might be headed for even lower 
levels. On June 3 prices were marked 
down sharply. Some of the longer 
bonds were quoted down over a point. 


OMC Buys Bonds 
To “Nudge” Prices 

For the full period of the so-called 
market “nudging” operations the 
OMC had increased the holdings of 
the Federal Reserve banks by over 
$2-billion in the_1-to-10 year matur- 
ity range. Some of the increase re- 


sulted from the passage of time but 
a substantial part of the total came 
from the absorption of offerings in 
the market. Nevertheless, market 
prices had not held up, demand for 
Government bonds had not been stim- 
ulated and prices were threatening 
to decline further. All that can be 
said for the effect of the “nudging” | 
operations is that prices would prob- 
ably have been even lower had not 
the OMC purchases been made. 


Cost of Bills Increases 

The record of the weekly sales of 
Treasury bills during May is shown 
in the table below. 

There were no additions to the 
amounts outstanding during the 
month. At the month-end, however, 
the certainty that there would be a 
marked increase in the issues of bills 
and other short-term issues by the 
end of July, had the effect of convinc- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 12) 


Increases in FR Bond Holdings (millions ) 


Weeks Ending 
Over 1 to 5 years 
Over 5 to 10 years 
Over 10 years 


May 10 
+$81 
+$97 


May 17 


May 24 
+$42 
+$66 


May 31 
+$36 
+$50 


+$693 
+$33 


Weekly Sales of Treasury Bills (millions of dollars) 


Offered 
On 
May 3 
May 10 
May 17 


3 months 
Amt. over Cost 
$1,100 2.820% 
$1,100 2.264% 
$1,100 2.354% 
May 24 $1,100 2.488% 
May 31 $1,100 2.516% 
Average for period 2.378% 

Average for previous period 2.284% 


Yield 
Spread 
10% 
17% 
12% 
15% 


6 months 
Amt. over Cost 
$500 2.423% 
$500 2.485% 
$500 2.470% 
$500 2.593% 
$500 2.727% 
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Grandview Bank, Grandview, Missouri. Architect: Geis-Hunter-Ramos, Kansas City, Missouri. 
Contractor: Bennett Construction Co., Kansas City, Missouri. 


PPG products installed: HERCULITE Tempered Plate Glass Doors and Sidelights, PITTCO Deluxe Store Front Metal, 
PENNVERNON® Window Glass, SOLARGRAY® Heat Absorbing Plate Glass, and Polished Plate Glass. 


PPG Open-Vision Front 


welcomes customers to Grandview Bank 


When the Grandview Bank of Grandview, Missouri, built a new build- 
ing they wanted it to be modern in every sense of the word. That’s why 
they installed a PPG Open-Vision Front. The clean, uncluttered lines 
of their entrance harmonize with the over-all modern design and create 
an excellent impression to bank customers. A handsome bank front like 
this conveys the idea that “It’s a pleasure to do business here.” 

This is an example of how a PPG Open-Vision Front can dress up a 
new building. There are Open-Vision Fronts available for old build- 
ings, too. Whether you intend to build or remodel, the Open-Vision 
Look will make your bank more attractive. We have testimonials from 
firms all over the country, telling how their business picked up when 
they installed a PPG Open-Vision Front. To find out what the Open- 
Vision Look can do for you, send for our free booklet or contact your 
branch or distributor. There’s one near you. 


Pittsburgh Plate Glass has the complete package to give your bank the 
Open-Vision Look: Pittsburgh Polished Plate Glass; a complete line of beautifully 
finished PITTCO® Store Front Metal; TUBELITE® aluminum framed doors with 
glass panels; HERCULITE® Tempered Plate Glass Doors and WEST Tension 
Polished Plate Glass Doors, both with aluminum, bronze or stainless steel frames; 
PITTCOMATIC® Automatic Push-pull or Mat-operated Door Openers. 


Py Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company 
G 


Paints * Glass * Chemicals * Fiber Glass In Canada: Canadian Pittsburgh Industries Limited 


July 1961 


Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company 

Room 1214, 632 Fort Duquesne Blvd. 
Pittsburgh 22, Pennsylvania 

Please send a free STORE FRONT booklet to: 


Name 


Address 


City. 


State 


Store. 
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ITWILL FLASH YOUR 
MESSAGE WITH EVERY 
PIECE OF MAIL YOU SEND 


Artographic converts the entire back 
surface of your envelopes into attrac- 
tive, colorful selling space. 

You can mail at No Extra Postage Costs. 
Send For Samples. 


Cutis 10) 


1000 UNIVERSITY AVE. ¢ ST. PAUL 4, MINN. 


Please send Artographic samples. 
NAME . 
BANK .. 


Clip this coupon to your letterhead 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 10) 


ing bidders that the interest return | 
_ was likely to increase, so bids were | 
made in line with such expectations. 


Strip Financing for Cash 


While the Treasury had been ex- | 
pected to increase the amount of bills | 
outstanding on a week-to-week basis, | 
the announcement on June 2 that | 
$1.8-billion of new bills would be of- | 


fered in a strip, with $100,000,000 


maturing each week from August 3 | 
to November 30, came as a surprise | 


—all to be in addition to bills cur- 
rently outstanding. 


The Treasury stated that the of- 
fering was to “cover cash require- | 
ments, including the amount neces- | 
sary to redeem that portion of the 
Treasury tax anticipation bills due | 
June 22, 1961, which will not be used | 


in payment of income taxes on June 
Sag 

Subscriptions were made on June 
8, but it was required that “a single 
price must be submitted for each 


unit of $18,000 or even multiples | 


thereof.” It was further provided 


that “noncompetitive tenders for | 


$180,000 or less (in even multiples of 
$18,000) without stated price from 
any one bidder will be accepted in full 
at the average price of accepted com- 
petitive bids.” 

The need for cash has pressured 
the Treasury into requesting an ex- 


tension in the “temporary” national | 
debt limit, now at $293-billion; there | 


is no hope that it can be cut to the 
“permanent” level of $285-billion. 


Further Financing to Come 


A 1-year bill matures on July 15 | 
in the amount of $1.5-billion. This is | 
pretty sure to be rolled over with a | 
new l-year obligation, although the | 


amount may be increased. 
Also during this month, it is ex- 


pected that a new issue of perhaps | 


$3-billion will be sold for cash, to get 
started on providing cash require- 


ments for the first half of the 1961/62 | 
fiscal year. For that period estimates | 


of cash needs have been raised to per- 
haps as much as $10-billion. 


Then on August 1 about $7.8-bil- | 
certificates and about | 


lion 
$2.1-billion 4% notes mature. What 


form refunding this $10-billion will | 
take, it is too early to guess but it | 
seems certain that maturity exten- | 
sion of more than three or four years 


will not be attempted. 


IN THIS 
AREA 


BANKER PEN SETS 
for DESKS and COUNTERS 


Long known for their sure, clean, 
smooth writing, Flo-Ball Banker Pens 
are at work in banks everywhere, from 
New York's largest on down to Main 
Street’s smallest, pleasing everyone 
who uses them. Do your bank a favor 
by stationing a Flo-Ball Banker Pen 
Set at every counter, window and 
desk,—you'll find the convenience a 
great builder of customer good will. 


ORDER DIRECT 


Specify your choice from the new 
Flo-Ball Catalog on Free 30-day Trial 
plan. Large selection of finest marble, 
black glass or lucite bases, plus the 
modern new solid metal compact 
units in lustrous anodized gold or 
silver-toned finish. Four pen sizes, 
chained or free as desired. Adhesive 
or felt-bottomed bases; fixed or swivel 
pen receptacles. Long-lasting ink car- 
tridge, easy replacement. 


WRITE FOR LATEST CATALOG — NOW! 
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Builds Character © 


One of the prize winners in Christmas Club a Corporation’s 1960 WAYS 


ILLINOIS 
WOMAN 
SAYS THIS 
EMBLEM 


TAUGHT HER 


SAVING 


Competition was Mrs. W. of Illinois. Here, in part, is what she said 


(and why she won): 


“One snowy December morning, many years ago, 
my grandfather, then president of a small-town 
bank, took me by the hand and introduced me, 
first, to the other officers of the bank, and then to 
the Christmas Club plan. 

“My contribution was to be fifty cents a week, 
nearly all my allowance. That momentous event, 
the final withdrawal before Christmas, meant a big 
thrill along with earned satisfaction in the goal I 


finally reached. All year I had MONEY IN THE 


BANK! I was GROWN UP! Oh, Christmas Club, 
full of happy childhood memories! It gave me 
security, responsibility and, best of all, it started 
me on other long-range savings plans kept up all 
my life. 

“Christmas Club has become an American tra- 
dition, embodying all the qualities most important 
to our youngest citizens.” 

What better description of the 
Christmas Club! 


“why” of 


1. It is the “kindergarten” that starts people on the road to 


financial responsibility. 


2. These people often become customers for the other serv- 


ices you offer. 


May we talk to you personally about these and other advantages of Christmas Club? Our staff member 
for your area can give you complete information. A note to us will put him in touch with you. There is 


no obligation, of course. 


Christmas Club 


a Corporation 


230 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Founded by Herbert F. Rawill 


Builds Savings 


July 1961 


PAYMENT 


NUMBER 


DUE THIS WEEK‘% 


Builds Business for Financial Institutions 


| 
HEADQUARTERS FOR MEMBERS O} 
| 
3 | | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Branch Banking? 


The Debate Continues 


One of the last strongholds of unit 
banking is now undergoing the rigors of 


deciding whether branch banking is to be 


or not to be. 


Deal has there been so much 

heat within the banking fra- 
ternity as is now being generated by 
bank mergers and branch banking. 
While in many states an uneasy quiet 
surrounds these issues, in Illinois 
there is a running public controversy 
concerning a bill in the legislature to 
allow branching, and the very na- 
ture of the problem is pressing bank- 
ers to make their opinions known. 

Generally, the lines of verbal com- 
bat on the bill have been drawn be- 
tween some of the larger banks, 
which have grown restive under the 
restraints of a one-building opera- 
tion, and the smaller banks, which 
fear big-bank competition. 

Also joining in the fight against 
the bill are the savings and loan as- 
sociations and the currency ex- 
changes, both of which deny a fear 
of competition, but claim other 
ground for fighting it. Although the 
bill does not mention savings and 
loan associations, the Federal Home 
Loan Bank Board permits associa- 
tions to branch in any state that al- 
lows branch banks, and the S & Ls 
claim that there are now too many as- 
sociations in Illinois. 

The currency exchanges claim that 
branching would concentrate credit 
into a few hands, and, since the ex- 
changes obtain their funds from 
banks, they fear that the heads of 
these banks might become “remote 
and unfriendly.” 


N: since the days of the New 


What the Bill Would Do 


The bill, which as an amendment 
to the Illinois Banking Act would 
have to be approved by the voters, 
allows any bank to open branches 
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within 15 miles of the home office, * 


provided that the branch is not with- 
in one mile of an existing bank, and 
only after the approval of the direc- 
tor of financial institutions (for 
state banks) and the U. S. Comptrol- 
ler of the Currency (for national 
banks). In certain areas, such as 
shopping centers, depots, and fairs, 
the 1-mile limit would not apply. 

One of the main talking points of 
those who favor that bill is a study 
which was just completed by two 
University of Chicago professors 
who maintain that branch banking 
is needed. Another point that the 
pros bring out is that Illinois and 
West Virginia are the only states 
that do not allow some form of 
branch banking. They say that hun- 
dreds of Illinois cities and towns are 
without banks, their citizens de- 
prived of banking convenience and 
their economy deprived of the stimu- 
lus a good bank provides. 


Chicago Losing Stature 


Gaylord A. Freeman, Jr., president 
of the First National Bank of Chi- 
cago and strong advocate of the bill, 
said: “I fear that the deteriorating 
position of our banks is causing Chi- 
cago to lose stature as a financial cen- 
ter relative to New York, San Fran- 
cisco, Los Angeles, and other cities.” 
He noted that in the City of Chicago 
there are 77 banks for 3,500,000 peo- 
ple, or 22 banks per million. In Los 
Angeles there are 85.8 banks or 
branches per million people, in New 
York, 80.4 per million, and in Boston, 
119.5. 

After arguing that larger banks 
can provide specialized services, Mr. 
Freeman said: “Our market is mov- 


ing away from us. Our bank is no 
longer accessible to the homes, the 
shopping areas or the offices of hun- 
dreds of thousands of customers. To 
keep these customers we must pyro- 
vide them with greater convenience, 
and to do this we must be able to 
open branches near them.” 

He noted that he had wired the 
banking supervisors of 39 states that 
have some form of branch banking, 
and in only one state was there any 
fear of monopoly; all the others felt 
that it was in the public interest. 

Undoubtedly, those who are press- 
ing for the bill will welcome the news 
that the Commission on Money and 
Credit (see page 37) has recommend- 
ed branch banking for all states. 


Will Create Bigness 


The groups that are fighting the 
bill say that it is bound to create 


‘ bigness. Glenn W. Baugh, executive 


vice-president of the Marquette Na- 
tional Bank, believes that “branch 
banking creates a powerful and 
frightening monopoly whereby one 
or two large banks can shape the en- 
tire financial community to their 
own ends and purposes.” 

The Illinois Bankers Association 
polled its membership in 1959 and 
91% went on record against branch- 
ing, 4% were for it, and 5% uncom- 
mitted. The association, a strong foe 
of the bill, also notes that a staff re- 
port to the House Committee on Small 
Business issued last December stated 
that in the 11 states in which branch 
banking is most prevalent “it is not 
too much to say that unit banking is 
practically dead.” 

The report added that in New York 
and California multi-unit banks con- 
trol 95% of all bank deposits. In 
New York State, 40% of the banks 
in the state have been absorbed in 
mergers since 1945. 


Would Reduce Banks 


Donald M. Carlson, president of 
the Elmhurst National Bank, con- 
cluded: “It is clear that branch bank- 
ing in Illinois would reduce the num- 
ber of banks in the state through 
mergers, lessen competition, promote 
monopoly, and damage the public in- 
terest. It is. the independent unit 
banker who lives in the community 
and knows the people and their prob- 
lems, who is willing to take the risks 
in order to promote the social and 
economic welfare of his own commu- 
nity.” 


BANKING 


This. man has over °10,000 to deposit. What are you doing 
reassure him? He is too polite to tell you that lack of deposit | 
insurance is of concern to him. Your bank could get more of | 
those large deposits he places elsewhere by taking out the 
Scarborough *1,000,000 Excess Fidelity protection and letting 
him know you hadit. The cost is petty cash. Write for quotation. 


SCARBOROUGH 


SCARBOROUGH & COMPANY / BANK INSURANCE SINCE 1919 / FIRST NATIONAL BANK BUILDING, CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 
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Peieard along 


Recent changes at the level of 
president included the following: 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF PARK 
RIDGE, N.J.: John A. Fischer, from 
executive vice-president to presi- 
dent. 


NATIONAL STATE BANK, Boulder, 
Colo.: Charles L. Sayre, trust of- 
ficer, from executive vice-president 
to president. 


BOULEVARD NATIONAL BANK, Miami, 
Fla.: J. Vincent O’Neill becomes 
president. Mr. O’Neill has been 
president of The Dania (Fla.) 
State Bank. 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES 
CorP., New York: Warren C. 


Hume becomes president of IBM’s 
data processing division. 


MINERS AND MERCHANTS BANK, 
Nome, Alaska: Boyd C. Harwood, 
chairman, becomes president. 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK, Gladstone, 


Compiled by Marguerite Beck 


Mich.: Loyal W. Hanson, a direc- 
tor, becomes president, succeeding 
his late father, Elof Hanson. Loyal 
E. Hanson son of the new presi- 
dent, joins board. 


INDIANA NATIONAL BANK, Indianap- 
olis: Morgan M. Zook leaves execu- 


Clark Resigns State Post To Head NYC Bank 


G. RUSSELL CLARK, 1958-59 ex- 
ecutive manager of the American 
Bankers Association, has resigned 
as New York State Superinten- 
dent of Banks to become chairman 
and chief executive officer of the 
largest of New York’s smaller 
banks, Commercial Bank of North 
America. Oren L. Root, who 
served as special assistant to 
Governor Nelson Rockefeller for 


Federal and interstate relations 
from January 14, 1959 to Decem- 
ber 31, 1960, when he returned to 
private law practice, has been ap- 
pointed to the post. 

Mr. Clark’s tenure, which be- 
gan in March 1959, has seen a 
great deal of merger activity 
among New York State banks and 
the first overhaul of New York 
banking laws in 25 years. 


Newly-elected 1960-1961 


Above, left to right: INDIANA: Ralph V. Sherping, president, First National Bank and Trust Company in Wabash; VIRGIN- 

IA: H. Ewing Wall, president, First National Bank, Quantico; MASSACHUSETTS: Wayne E. Clark, president, Home National 

Bank of Brockton; CONNECTICUT: Frederic E. Hudson, president, Second National Bank, New Haven. Below, left to right: 

MICHIGAN: Donald F. Krusell, president, Peoples Bank, Trenton; PENNSYLVANIA: Donald Z. Wade, president, Bank of Ma- 

tamoras; MISSISSIPPI: Wylie V. Kees, president, State Guaranty Bank, Magee; SOUTH CAROLINA: A. H. Parsons, execu- 
tive vice-president, Andrews Bank and Trust Company 
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street 


of BANKING’S staff 


tive vice-presidency of Southern 
Sank, Waycross, Ga., to become 
indiana National president. 


3ANK OF RICHMONDVILLE, N.Y.: 
John D. Holmes, president since 
1926, celebrates a 73-year career 
with the bank at age 91. 


CITIZENS & SOUTHERN NEWNAN 
BANK, Newnan, Ga.: Glenn Ware, 
executive vice-president, becomes 
president, succeeding Dwight M. 
Carroll, who retires. 


New vice-presidents, and changes 
in vice-presidential categories in- 
clude: 


Bank of California, N.A., San Fran- 
cisco: EDWIN E. ADAMS retires. 


Concord (N.H.) National Bank: 


KENNETH W. FELDHUSEN. 


Citizens National Bank, Los Angeles, 
Calif.: new senior vice-presidents 
are W. C. FOSTVEDT, R. L. Hock, 
W. O. LINDSTROM. 


Left to right: W. O. 
Lindstrom, W. C. Fost- 
vedt, R. L. Hock 


Hartford (Conn.) National Bank 
and Trust Company: new senior 
vice-presidents are THOMAS D. 


SARGENT, RUSSELL L. GEER, and 
JAMES J. DEVLIN. 


Trenton (N.J.) Trust Company: 
HAROLD J. JOHNSTON, also named 
trust officer. 


John 
R. 


Keener 


Union Bank, Los Angeles, Calif.: 
JOHN R. KEENER. He has served as 
bank examiner with the Comp- 
troller of the Currency, national 
director of the Small Business Ad- 
ministration’s lending program, 
consultant to the Development 
Loan Fund, and as a commercial 
bank officer. 


State Association Presidents 


Above, left to right: VERMONT: Kenneth R. Clayton, president, County National Bank, Bennington, Vt.; HAWAII: Carl E. 
Hanson, president, First National Bank of Hawaii; ARKANSAS: Sam Bowman, president, McGehee Bank; NORTH DAKO- 
TA: Gary L. Lerberg, cashier, Peoples State Bank, Parshall. Below, left to right: NEW HAMPSHIRE: Glenn W. Merrill, 
vice-president and cashier, Dartmouth National Bank of Hanover; CALIFORNIA: Ralph V. Arnold, president, First Bank of 
Ontario; NEW MEXICO: E. E. Tusha, president, Carlsbad National Bank; KANSAS: Burton L. Lohmuller, president, First 
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. Bankers have marvelled at the “lightning- 


like” speed of the new electronic check 
sorters. 


Actually, checks move through these sort- 
ers at about 9 miles per hour. Slow by some 
comparisons, it is still fast enough to require 
check paper physically suited to machine 
handling. 


When it comes to reading the Common 
Machine Language, 9 cannot seem like 90 to 
the machines. Here again the proper paper 
characteristics are necessary to aid those 
who make checks meet the exacting MICR 
specifications. 


For checks that are safe and sortable, 
specify La Monte Safety Paper. 


— LA MONTE 
TRADE-MARK 


Other new vice-presidents include; 


Western Pennsylvania Nation 
Bank, Pittsburgh, Pa.: ROBERT J, 
CASEY, director of public relation 
and advertising. 


American National Bank of Jacksons 
ville, Fla.: RICHARD H. BULLARD, 
JR., JACK M. COURTNAY. 


Bankers Trust Company, New York, 
N.Y.: Dr. Roy L. REIERSON now ig 
advanced to senior vice-presi- 
dent. 


First National Bank, Denver, Colo.: 
JOHN C. WELBORN becomes execu 
tive vice-president. 


Trust Company of Morris County, 
Morristown, N.J.: ALFRED W. 
ROEHRS becomes vice-president. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 20) 


Virginia Valentine 
Dies 
Virginia O. Valentine, adver- 
tising manager, STATE-PLANTERS 
BANK OF COMMERCE and TRUSTS, 
Richmond, Va., died recently aft- 


er extended illness. 
In 1947, Miss Valentine served 


as chairman of the National Pub- 
licity and Publications Committee 
of the American Institute of 
Banking, and through the years 
held many offices in Richmond 
Chapter, A.I.B. In 1957-58, she 
was a member of The American 
Bankers Association’s Savings 
Division Committee on Personal 
Money Management and was ac- 
tive in revising the Division’s 
popular booklet Personal Money 
Management. 

The first woman named to a 
Virginia Bankers’ Association 
Committee, in 1950, Miss Valen- 
tine became the first woman chair- 
man appointed by the VBA when 
three years later she was named 
to head the Banking Education 
and Public Relations Committee. 
In 1949 she served on the board 
of the Financial Public Relations 
Association, and in 1958, as a 
member of FPRA’s’ Research 
Committee, presented a research 
report entitled “Women’s Role in 
Banking.” She had also served on 
the board of the National Asso- 
ciation of Bank Women. 

She had been an officer of many 
business, civic, cultural and so- 
cial organiations in Richmond 
and in'the State of Virginia. 
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Old Republic 


ONFIDENT THAT THE MASSIVE WALLS 
@ surrounding their city provided 
complete security, the ancient Trojans 


~ welcomed the equine “gift’’ left by Greek 


besiegers. [The wooden horse, however, was 
just a means of transport into the city for 
enemy soldiers—a strategy which defeated 
the Trojans and proved that security should 
not be taken lightly. 

Today, insurance provides security that 
can be depended on —and the Old Republic 
Minuteman symbolizes the most modern 
insurance planning and coverages. Constantly 
alert to the changing requirements of 
modern living, Old Republic has designed 
its consumer credit, ordinary life and special 
risks coverages to meet today’s needs. 


We will be pleased to give you details. 


l) LIFE INSURANCE COM PANY 
CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 
(1961 —Our 39th Year) 
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the CLOSED door 
that’s always OP HN 


33-foot American Air Curtain Door in use since 1957 
at Lazarus Department Store in Columbus, Ohio 


The American Air Curtain offers you the only patented, 
exclusive air door that automatically adjusts for varying 
weather conditions. This means 
controlled temperatures that will 
save substantially on your heating 
and air-conditioning bills. Why not 
contact us right now for complete 
details about the many other advan- 


tages of the American Air Curtain. 


Air travels downward to form 
an invisible wall, creating an 
efficient and inviting entrance. 
AMERICAN AIR CURTAIN 
ith if A DIVISION OF UNIVERSAL MATCH CORPORATION 
ST. LOUIS 35, MO. « NEW YORK 18, N.Y. 
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| Other new vice-presidents include; 


Bankers Trust Company, New York, 
N.Y.: ALEXANDER B. ADAMS, PHIL- 
IP GREENE. 


| Denver (Colo.) United States Na- 
tional Bank: ROLLO E. JAcops, 
ROBERT H. SHEPLER. 


The Beloit (Ill.) State Bank: JAMES 
T. CLEARY, Milwaukee attorney, 
joins as vice-president and trust 
officer. 


Mae 
Russell 


‘Valley National Bank, Phoenix, 
Ariz.: MAE RUSSELL, from assist- 

| ant vice-president. 

| First National Bank of Memphis, 
Tenn.: JOE H. DAvis, LESTER C. 
DAVIS, and cashier HERMAN L. 
SCOTT all become senior vice-pres- 
idents. 


Dime Savings Bank of Brooklyn, N.Y. 
FREEMAN L. MEINERTZ, from as- 
sistant vice-president. 


Robert 
M 


Raymond 


| Security First National Bank, Los 
Angeles, Calif.: ROBERT M. Ray- 
MOND. 


| Chase Manhattan Bank, New York, 
N.Y.: HAROLD B. COBURN, ROBERT 

| W. SCOFIELD. 

| 


Hudson County National Bank, Jer- 
| gey City, N.J.: HENRY G. WEFER, 
recently retired vice-president, is 
honored at a dinner. 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 22) 
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As Continental’s 


correspondent . . . 


you can add Chicago’s most experienced night staff 
...without adding to your payroll 


Use Continental’s Night Staff as your own. 1,000 a minute! Many checks air-mailed to us 
Our experience and capacity can make a great __ in the afternoon are available funds by the next 
difference to you and your customers. Conti- | morning. Such speed is an invaluable advan- 
nental pioneered night staff operation in this tage. We’ll be happy to send you the details, or 
city. Our staff now processes some 480,000 have one of our people visit with you. We’re 
cash items in a single night—an average of always at your service. STate 2-9000, Chicago. 


CONTINENTAL BANK 


AND TRUST COMPANY OF CHICAGO 
Lock Box H, Chicago 90 Member F.0..C. 
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Child’s pl 
Any person who knows basic arithmetic—even a school child—can 
quickly master the operation of the Friden calculator. The reason? 
Unlike other machines, the Friden has a separate multiplier keyboard. 


One number goes on the main keyboard, the other on the multiplier 
keyboard. A control key is touched, the answer appears. 


Because this exclusive system duplicates the natural method of solving 
arithmetic problems, operators learn the machine more quickly, oper- 
ate it more rapidly, make fewer errors. 


The multiplier keyboard is just one unique feature of the Friden. 
Actually, it performs more figurework steps without operator deci- 
sions than any other calculator. (The Friden is aptly called, “The 
Thinking Machine of American Business.” ) Your local Friden Man 
will gladly demonstrate. Or write: Friden, Inc., San Leandro, Calif. 


THIS IS PRACTIMATION: automation so hand-in-hand with 
practicality there can be no other word for it. © 1961 riven, inc. 


ITiden 


SALES. SERVICE AND INSTRUCTION 
THROUGHOUT THE U.S. AND WORLD 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 20) 


Other new vice presidents include; 


First National Bank of Laramie, 
Wyo.: K. T. ScCOON to vice-presi- 
dent and cashier; F. H. MILLER to 
vice-president and trust officer. 


Manufacturers and Traders Trust 
Company, Buffalo, N.Y.: THOMAS 
C. VASSALLO. 


Citizens National Bank, Los Angeles, 
Calif.: JOHN D. MCLEAN, person- 
nel director. 


Chemical Bank New York Trust 
Company, New York, N.Y.: SHER- 
RILL P. NEWTON, JOHN G. RIDDELL, 
both investment trust officers. 


Bank of Idaho, Boise: GILBERT MEN- 
DOSA, formerly cashier and comp- 
troller, becomes vice-president and 
cashier. 


The Cleveland (Ohio), Trust Com- 
pany: C. S. CupNEy, H. J. LAm- 
BACHER, N.E. PIKE. 


Citizens National Bank, Los Angeles, 
Calif.: WILLIS L. RODMAN, senior 
vice-president, retires after serv- 
ing more than 41 years with the 
bank. 


The National Bank of Commerce, 
Houston, Tex.: WILLIAM §S. PETER- 
SON, from assistant vice-president. 


Bank of America, N.T. & S.A., San 
Diego, Calif.: JAMES B. WIESLER, 
JR. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 24) 
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Marquette Cement reports 
on large-scale 
plant modernization 


$23% Million to be Spent This Year to 
Achieve Lowest Production Cost and 
Utmost in Product Quality and Uniformity. 


The table at the right shows the magnitude of the modern- 
ization program on which we are presently at work. In 
particular, it shows the big stepup in improvements con- 
templated for 1961. 

The Nashville project was completed last month and 
the new Superior plant should begin to operate in July. 
At Des Moines, the new dust precipitator is now in service 
and the rock crushing plant will be operating in July. 

At Morgantown, W. Va., the entire crushed rock pro- 
ducing and transporting installation will be completed be- 
fore the end of the year. At Neville Island, Pa., the river 
dock, barge unloading facilities, material storage and 
handling craneway and raw grinding department will be 
completed. These several projects will provide the greatest 
operating economies in the shortest time. 

At Catskill, N. Y., the emphasis will be on earliest pos- 
sible completion of the cement loading dock on the Hudson 
River so that water movement of cement to the new dis- 
tributing plant on Long Island may be started this summer. 

In succeeding years, many additional large-scale pro- 
jects will be tackled. Among these are completion of the 
plant replacement work at Catskill and Neville Island and 
similar replacement work at Oglesby, IIl., and Cape 
Girardeau, Mo. Also contemplated is a completely new 
plant in Chicago, to offset a planned capacity reduction 
at Oglesby. During the same time, important moderniza- 
tion work will be done at all other Marquette plants. 

In this manner we will prepare ourselves in advance of 
the-necessities flowing from excess capacity in the industry 
and the resulting intensified competition. Our hope is that 
thereby we will be able to maintain our traditional take 
in the market and our historic profit margins. 


Copies of our 
complete Report 
for 1960 are 
available upon 
request. Write 
to Director of 
Public Relations 


One of America’s major cement producers 


Operating fourteen cement producing plants in Illinois, lowa, Ohio, Missouri, Tennessee, Mississippi, Georgia, Wisconsin, Pennsylvania, New York and Maryland 
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MODERNIZATION PROJECTS PRESENTLY PROGRAMMED 


SPENT IN TO BE SPENT 
SUPERIOR 
New, modern producing plant to oe old, cages mod- 


ernization of rock crushing plant. . $2,551,478 $ 4,660,000 


NASHVILLE 

Completion of new, modern producing plant to replace 

old, consolidation of rock crushing —_ and addi- 

tional finished cement storage............ paehees 2,115,093 


DES MOINES 

New rock crushing plant, air quenching clinker cooler 

and electrostatic dust precipitator............... au 1,816,043 
ROCKMART 

Completion of new, modern producing plant begun in 

1958, plus new rock loading facility at quarry........ 233,476 


CAPE GIRARDEAU 
Completion of improved river barge loading facilities. . 257,496 


MORGANTOWN 
New mine, rock crushing plant, rock loading dock, high- 
way and truck transport equipment, plus raw mate- 


rial deposit—to supply limestone to Neville Island plant = 3,775,000 


NEVILLE ISLAND (PITTSBURGH) 
New, modern producing plant to replace old, plus river 
dock and additional finished cement storage (1961 


CATSKILL 

Major alterations to material storage and handling 
craneway and rock crushing plant, plus new, modern 
producing plant to replace old. Also additional finished 


cement storage (1961 portion only)................... _ 2,385,000 


SECURITY 
Rock crushing and screening plant alterations........ _ 


HOWES CAVE 
Rock crushing plant alterations.................... 


CEMENT DISTRIBUTING PLANTS 

New plants in Metropolitan New York; Des Plaines, 

li.; Cincinnati, Ohio, and enlargement of Chicago and 

Vicksburg, Miss., plants; also plant site at St. Paul, Minn. 183,283 


TRUCK LOADING FACILITIES 
At Oglesby, Cape Girardeau, Des Moines, Brandon, 
Cowan and Rockmart producing plants and at Memphis 


500,000 


300,000 


1,576,000 


and St. Louis Distributing Plants. ..................... 286,374 3,074,000 


RAW MATERIAL DEPOSITS 
New raw material deposits at — and aes Ga.; 
Glen Haven, Wis., and Oglesby, Ill...... 329,855 


OTHER 
Normal improvements and replacements at all loca- 


263,000 


tions, including new dock wall at Milwaukee........... 1,294,230 2,100,000 
$9,067,328 $23,531,063 


Marquette Cement 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Executive offices: 20 N. Wacker Drive + Chicago 6, Illinois 


Annual Capacity 24 Million Barrels. 
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Sound reasoning lies behind the fact that more and more people are taking ad- 
vantage of the Bank of Tokyo's ever-broadening international banking services. 
The Bank of Tokyo carries its eighty years of tradition throughout its wide 
network of branch offices girding the globe. 

As the only specialized foreign exchange bank licensed under the Foreign 
Exchange Bank Law in 1954, the Bank of Tokyo with it’s branches and 
affiliates everywhere, is in an ideal position to serve you best. 


landard 


CARTRIDGE 
COINTAINERS 


++. are neatly packed WITH ALL CRIMPED and storage ... makes inventory simple . . 
ENDS FACING THE SAME WAY... in sturdy, every carton plainly marked for easy identifica- 
corrugated shipping cartons for convenient use tion. Another outstanding STANDARD feature! 


A complete money-packaging line including: CARTRIDGE COINTAINERS © 
TUBULAR and WINDOW COIN WRAPPERS @ CURRENCY STRAPS and BILL BANDS 


\\ STANDARD PAPER GOODS MFG. CO. 
Dept. 315, Worcester 8, Massachusetts 


Please send free samples of coin and money wrappers with descriptive litera- 
ture to: 


STANDARD 


wherever money is wrapped! 


| (CONTINUED FROM PAGE 22) 


News About 
Foreign Trade and Travel 


New Men to Head 


Foreign Trade Bankers 


A new team for helping Amer- 
ica’s foreign trade bankers direct 
themselves into a more fruitful 
role in the world’s economy was 
elected at a recent conclave in 
Colorado Springs. The little-pub- 
licized but influential BANKERS 
ASSOCIATION for FOREIGN TRADE, 
banding together American bank- 
ers specializing in foreign trade 
and, as associates, foreign repre- 
sentatives with offices in this 
country, held their 39th annual 
meeting and elected as president, 
Gustav Riedlin, vice-president at 
United California Bank, Los An- 
geles; vice-president, George H. 
Chittenden, vice-president, Mor- 
gan Guaranty Trust Company, 
New York, Luis F. Corea, vice- 
president, The Riggs National 
Bank, Washington, D.C., and 
Henry A. J. Ralph, vice-president, 
Bank of America International, 
New York; treasurer, George 
Tomlinson, assistant vice-presi- 
dent, First Pennsylvania Bank- 
ing and Trust Company, Phila- 
delphia; and secretary, Howard 
W. Cheverton, vice-president, Se- 
curity First National Bank, Los 
Angeles. 

The president and past presi- 
dent of the association automati- 
cally become active members of 
the advisory committee to the Ex- 
port-Import Bank. The associa- 
tion and its officers have been 
called upon to advise on many 
Government efforts under both 
Democratic and Republican ad- 
ministrations. 


PNB Tells "Em What 
The Traveler Should Know 


Innocents abroad? Not Phila- 
delphia businessmen. PROVIDENT 
TRADESMENS BANK AND TRUST 
COMPANY has established a for- 
eign trade briefing service for 
prospective voyageurs, providing 
expert explanation on banking fa- 
cilities abroad, export-import reg- 
ulations, foreign exchange, tax 
laws, currency controls, shipping 
problems, rules governing invest- 
ment in various foreign countries, 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 26) 
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Offset department 
can be YOURS 
GOllar an hour! 
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" For less than a dollar per working hour, you can pur- 

; chase a complete ATF offset department, including: 


| press, camera, darkroom sink, negative layout table, 
le EV. SINK | platemaker, and utility table. If you have some 
seldom-used equipment to trade in, chances are you 


will need little or no down payment. 

‘, DARK ROOM ~ Or you can lease the complete “package”’—or any 
F part of it—without trading in any equipment or 
L. making a down payment. 

Either way, you get brand new equipment—and 
. : cha only what you need—on the easiest terms. You can 
y 0° pay as you go and make a profit as well. 

‘ Heart of this plan is the ATF Chief 15, the small 
l, press with the big press features...the press which 
e has been chosen by over 1500 professional printers. 


‘ You can see this press and the related “package” 
i | equipment in operation at your nearest ATF Branch 
d eens ™ Office; or your ATF Representative will supply full 
z | = | = details, including a folder, “How to Set Up for Off- 


set,” which outlines various plans and choices of 
- equipment. If you prefer, use the coupon below. 


ATE 


ATF Type Faces used in this advertisement: heads, Craw Clarendon; 
text, Bodoni Book; coupon, News Gothic Condensed. 


j American Type Founders, Dept. ] 
200 Elmora Avenue, Elizabeth, N. J. 


I’m interested in your “Offset Package Plans” on a [] purchase 
C lease basis. 


Name 


American 
Type Street and Number__- 


City Zone State 


be ounders (If you have trade-in equipment, list descriptions, models, serial numbers) 
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THE BANK 
BACKING 
THE BOOM 
IN JAPAN 


Comprehensive banking service and the 
closest ties with top industrial and 
commercial firms. That is how Nippon 
Kangyo Bank helps to supply new energy 
to Japan's dynamic economy. 

The remarkable GNP growth rate of 
9% p.a. is a national, not an_ institu- 
tional achievement. But the hard fact 
remains that “Promotion of Industry and 
Trade” is what “Kangyo” stands for. 


ESTABLISHED: 1897 


NIPPON KANGYO BANK 


HEAD OFFICE: Hibiya, Tokyo 
122 Branches throughout Japan 
NEW YORK OFFICE: 

Rm. 2706,-Singer Bldg., 149 Broadway, 
New York 6, N.Y. 
LONDON OFFICE TAIPE] BRANCH 


DELBRIDGE 


DELBRIDGE 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 24) 


business opportunities in the Eu- 
ropean Common Market, the Eu- 
ropean Free Trade Area and the 
rest of the free world, and fur- 
ther necessary sophistication. 
The service is available to cus- 
tomers and noncustomers alike, 
under the aegis of the bank’s for- 
eign department headed by vice- 
president Erwin Weber. 


One-Man Sales Force 
For New Orleans Abroad 


W. Richard White, banker and 
trade ambassador extraordinaire, 
has made a tour of the continent 
in the interests of New Orleans. 

Mr. White, president of FIRST 
NATIONAL BANK OF JEFFERSON 
PARISH, was invited to join a 
trade mission sponsored by New 
Orleans’ International House, to 
which he belongs. His busy bank- 
ers’ schedule called for his being 
elsewhere when the group was 


to start selling New Urleans in 
Europe. Undaunted, however, he 
got letters of introduction from 
International House and the In- 
ternational Trade Mart, and 
started when his own schedule 
permitted. 

French, Spanish, Swiss, and 
Italian industrialists have been 
visited by this one-man sales force. 


New Currencies Being 
Germ-Proofed Before 
Release by Governments 


F.Y.I.: Bacteria count on 
American currency is particular- 
ly low, reliable sources say. 

Not all foreign currencies, how- 
ever, have been given the same 
clean bill of health. New French 
money, for example, is being giv- 
en anti-bacterial treatment before 
release by the French govern- 
ment in an effort to bring down 
its high bacteria count. The 
Deutschmark, also rated high for 
germs, is about to undergo the 
same treatment. 

All this has inspired a news- 
letter for women to caution the 
girls not to “fondle their foreign 
currency” when traveling abroad. 


New banks, new branches, and new bank names are listed below: 


Arizona: SOUTHERN ARIZONA BANK 
AND TRUST COMPANY announces 
two new offices in Phoenix. 


| Ohio: NATIONAL CITY BANK opens 


branch named Chagrin-Brainard 
office. 


| New York: MANUFACTURERS TRUST 


COMPANY opens its 120th office. 


Connecticut: FAIRFIELD COUNTY 
TRUST, Stamford, opens its New- 
ton office. 


Paraguay: FIRST NATIONAL CITY 
BANK OF NEW YORK opens its 79th 
overseas branch, located in Asun- 
cion. 


Florida: PORT CHARLOTTE BANK to 
open this fall. 


| California: BANK OF CALIFORNIA gets 


permission for second Sacramento 
office. 


Florida: BANK OF MIAMI BEACH an- 
nounces start on new $2,000,000 
building. 

BANK 


California: FIRST WESTERN 


AND TRUST COMPANY starts on 
new Modesto office. 


Nigeria: CHASE MANHATTAN BANK 
opens new Lagos office. 


Delaware: BANK OF DELAWARE opens 
new Limestone office. 


Wisconsin: SECOND NATIONAL BANK 
OF BELOIT becomes FIRST NATION- 
AL BANK AND TRUST COMPANY. 


New Jersey: NEW JERSEY BANK AND 
TRUST COMPANY opens expanded 
and refurnished Little Falls office. 


California: CITIZENS NATIONAL 
BANK officially moves into new 
Santa Barbara-Figuereroa office. 


Louisiana: GUARANTY BANK AND 
TRUST COMPANY opens new and 
enlarged Pineville office. 


Idaho: BANK OF IDAHO opens tempo- 
rary mobile office near Boise. 


Pennsylvania: NATIONAL BANK OF 
BOYERTOWN opens New Hanover 
office. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 28) 
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Two of Canada’s chartered banks—The Canadian Bank of Commerce and the 


Imperial Bank of Canada—have come together under one roof. The name is new: 


Canadian Imperial Bank of Commerce. But the amalgamation it represents is a 


bringing together of two long-established banking traditions. 


With more than 1,240 branches across Canada, at certain points in the U.S.A., 
in the Caribbean area and in London, England, Canadian Imperial Bank of 
Commerce has the largest branch network of any Canadian bank. It is admirably 


equipped to help you with your business in Canada or overseas. 
CANADIAN IMPERIAL BANK OF COMMERCE 
Head Office: Toronto 1, Canada 


New YorkK * CHICAGO * SAN FRANCISCO * LOS ANGELES * SEATTLE * PORTLAND, ORE. * DALLAS 
LONDON * ZURICH * JAMAICA * TRINIDAD * BARBADOS * BAHAMAS 
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Virginia: FARMERS & MERCHANTS 
STATE BANK, Fredericksburg, an- 
nounces expansion of COMMERCIAL 
STATE BANK branch. 


Georgia: CITIZENS AND SOUTHERN 
NATIONAL BANK, Atlanta announc- 
es approval for new Peachtree 
Road N.E. office; also, new five- 


window drive-in at 12th and Cres- 
cent. 


Michigan: OLD KENT BANK AND 
TRUST COMPANY announces new 
Madison Square office in Grand Ra- 
pids. 


Washington: NATIONAL BANK OF 
COMMERCE announces new build- 
ing for its Moses Lake office. 


Brazil: First NATIONAL CITY BANK 
OF NEW YORK opens Campinas 


CITIZENS 
NATIONAL BANK 


Head Office: Spring Street at Fifth, Los Angeles 
63 offices in Southern California « Resources over $600,000,000 
Member Federal Reserve System * Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


Established 1890 


Making it Easy... 


We have 10,000 customers 
who order individual mort- 
gage amortization schedules 
the easy way, on order post 
cards pre-imprinted with 
their name and address. 

The cards save their writ- 
ing their name and address 
cach time they need a sched- 
ule, but more important, 
they save time and effort for 
all concerned. 


_., When we receive one of 
tlicse cards we return card 
and schedule promptly with- 
out waiting to make an in- 
voice. Billing is by monthly 
statement on which we de- 
duct quantity discounts from 
the already low price of $1 
per schedule. Ask us to “send 
a supply of pre-imprinted 
order cards”. No expense to 
you, of course. 


FINANCIAL puBLISHING COMPANY 


82 Brookline Avenue, Boston 15, Mass. 


KEnmore 6-1827 


FINANCIAL FIGURES FURNISHED FAST 


New York: EASTERN NATIONAL Bang 
OF LONG ISLAND opens Hauppauge 
office. 


Washington: SEATTLE-FIRST NATION | 
AL BANK opens two new branche 
in Seattle. 


Texas: FIRST CITIZENS BANK open; 
new building in Dallas’ Lochwoo 
Village. This banking-in-the 
round, shown above, “gives a feel 
ing of spaciousness and beauty,” 
according to research done by the 
bank. Also, all of the banking fa 
cilities are both visible and easily 
accessible to the customer from any} 
spot in the bank. 


| Washington: WHIDBEY ISLAND Bani 
| opened on June 1 in Coupeville. 


‘California: SAN DIEGO TRUST AN) 
SAVINGS BANK “Launched’’ its 
Point Loma branch with a nauti- 
cal groundbreaking, using an an. 
chor, not a shovel to turn the first! 
bit of earth. Branch architecture 
will reflect that of nearby Shelter 
Island with a ship’s flagpole flying 
signal flags for local color. 


Arizona: FIRST NATIONAL BANK Of 
ARIZONA, Phoenix, starts on new 
office, opens Conquistador office. 


Washington: PUGET SOUND NATION: 
AL BANK OF TACOMA opens two new 
branch offices on the same day. One 
is located on Tacoma Avenue, the 
other in Parkland. 


Pre-packaged Tip Money 
May Be an Instant Blessing! 


As a service to the unwary 
traveler who may have forgotten 
that he’ll be expected to tip very 
early in the game, Society Na- 
TIONAL BANK is offering Cleve- 
landers “packaged” foreign cur- 
rency pocket-money. 

Packets of $10 worth of new, 
clean foreign currency in useful 
denominations are being supplied 
by the bank’s international de- 
partment. Bills and coins are in 
separate polyethelyne envelopes, 
and there is a slight charge for 
the packaging. The exchange rate 
no longer favors the U.S. dollar 
enough to warrant buying and 
carrying large amounts of for- 
eign currency from the States, 
but when you meet that first por- 
ter, you’ll be glad you have those 
few francs! 


BANKING 


FASI CRED FORMATION AND 
SERVICES COVERING | 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
| 
| | 
28 | 
| 
| 


The new Royal Electric is one of the most electric machines in business. We think you 
will want this typewriter. But before you make your decision, please do yourself, your 
secretary, and your company this service: see all the makes of electric typewriters. 
Check them for automation features, for touch, for printwork, for any other quality 
you wish. Only in this way can you really know the worth of the choice you will make. 
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RESOURCES 


MANPOWER 


FOREIGN TRADE 


AGRICULTURE 


INDUSTRY 


CLIMATE 


EDUCATION 


Why does Northern California have the country’s greatest 

growth potential? Because it offers a rare combination of WELLS FARGO 
abundant resources and burgeoning activity, of enviable BANK 
climate and explosive development. From San Francisco to 1s Abe - 

the Sierra, from the redwood forests to the Salinas Valley 


lies a land both historically stable and prophetically AMERICAN 


booming. This is the challenging economic complex long TRUST 


served by Wells Fargo Bank American Trust Company — 
the bank of Northern California. 


HEAD OFFICE: SAN FRANCISCO *© MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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outlook of bankers responding to a nationwide sur- 

vey of credit conditions. Gradual, steady improve- 
ment—but certainly no boom—is the expectation for 
1961’s second half. 

“No one is wildly optimistic,” as one banker puts it, 
“but there is a generally very satisfactory outlook.” 

The survey which brought out these opinions is made 
semi-annually by the Credit Policy Committee of the 
American Bankers Association. The committee’s chair- 
man is Carl M. Flora, vice-president, First Wisconsin 
National Bank, Milwaukee. 

Answers to specific parts of the survey can be con- 
densed as follows: 


Credit Demand 


For commercial loans the general expectation is for a 
moderate increase in the coming six months, by com- 
parison with both the first half of 1961 and the last half 
of 1960. This applies over-all to loans to sales finance 
companies, mortgage warehousing, term loans, and oth- 
ers. Opinions on sales finance company loans varied con- 
siderably from one locality to another. 

In consumer loans, the demand outlook is for better- 
ment, particularly if business in general continues its 
improvement. Auto loan increases are expected to vary 
from “somewhat” to “considerable.” 

Real estate loan demand will lie somewhere between 
“no change” and “a slight upward trend.” Little if any 
change is looked for in agricultural loans by the respond- 
ing bankers. 


()catiot tempered with caution characterizes the 


Factors Affecting Loan Volume 


Three factors are noted most often and usually in the 
Same order: inventory changes, accounts receivable 
changes, and changes in plant and equipment spending. 
Also mentioned frequently are refinancing in the com- 
mercial paper market and greater selectivity. 


Small Business Loans (under $50,000) 


No significant change is expected in this category, al- 
though a moderate upward trend can be anticipated 
along with other credit demands. Banks in all parts of 
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JOURNAL OF THE AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION 


The OUTLOOK 


and CONDITION OF BUSINESS 


the country continue actively to seek this type of loan, 
and individual banks have recently taken steps to em- 
phasize small business lending much more heavily than 
in the past. 


Significant Trends in 
Particular Loans or Industries 


Defense and electronic industries are reported in an 
uptrend, and also mentioned in one or more districts are 
highway and heavy construction, property moderniza- 
tion, steel and related industries, textiles, leather, and 
lumber. However, there are some sharply differing views 
in the same trade area. In some areas there appear to be 
no important trends at the present time. 


Interest Rates 


No change in rates charged customers is foreseen for 
the coming six months by the majority of respondents. 
A few see a possible slight easing in real estate loan 
rates, due to local conditions. 


Loan Turndowns and Credit Problems 


For the most part there is little change in turndowns 
from a year ago and no noticeable trend. In the East and 
Midwest, construction loan applications were mentioned 
as having been rejected for credit reasons, and in the 
Far West a few banks noted real estate and agricultural 
loan rejections. “Inflationary effect” was the reason 
given in some cases. Some banks in one Midwest area 
state that finance company lines are “‘avoided.” 

Industries causing credit problems vary from place to 
place, and several areas report no problems at all. Prob- 
lem industries in one area may be the basis of optimism 
in another. 

The same variation appears in delinquency experience. 
In two districts (Philadelphia, Atlanta) bankers note an 
improvement in the last two months. 


Inventories 


In nearly all areas, inventories are reported as “nor- 
mal,” “well controlled,” and “in good balance.” Cautious 
buying by retailers is sometimes noted. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 112) 
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The OUTLOOK 


and Condition of Business 


Money Supply and Demand 


LOANS have not looked especially strong this year, but im- 
provement may be expected in July. Loans are linked to in- 
ventories, which lag in a recovery. Loans improved moder- 
ately in May, when banks bought new Treasury issues. Total 
business loans were weakened by liquidations of public utility 
and metal company loans, continuing a trend of several 
months. There has been considerable transfer of borrowing to 
the capital market, e.g., U.S. Steel, Armco, etc. 
RATES. Treasury debt management has been geared to help- 
ing lower long-term rates. FHA has lowered its ceiling to 
4%,%. Fed has bought longer issues in quantity. But, with 
business demand recovering, there has been little net change. 
Fed operations aim at credit supply, not any particular rate. 
Kennedy and his supporters keep pressing for easier money. 
SAVINGS are running along at usual pace. For many months 
since mid-1960 consumer credit and repayments, seasonally 
adjusted, have about balanced. Chairman Martin, ever-con- 
scious of inflation risks, says 1946 dollar is now worth 65¢; 
doubts that will encourage people to save. 
FEDERAL BUDGET for fiscal ’62 got a $724-million boost 
from Kennedy’s May 25 proposals to the Congress. Jan. 18 
spending estimate was $80.9B; Mar. 28, $84.3B; May 25, 
$85.0B. For fiscal ’62 asked $1.6B additional obligational 
authority, including $130,000,000 increase for SBA. 
INFLATION. Politicians press for ampler money supply for 
growth. But, as recovery gains, Fed may be expected to lean 
the other way. There may be the makings of a conflict. 
Szymczak’s retirement gives Kennedy a Board vacancy to fill. 
OEEC analyzes U.S. and European postwar inflation; urges 
stronger restraints on consumer credit and spiraling wages 
and prices. Kennedy still uses-“full influence” of Government 
for general credit ease and economic growth, “while economy 
is recovering.” This may mean until unemployment rate is 
down to 4%. 


General Indicators 


GNP in second quarter about $505B. In current dollars 
this was the same as a year earlier. But in real terms GNP 
has regained only about half of the recession’s loss. By the 
4th quarter—an official’s guess—it may reach $525-530B. 
July Survey of Current Business will carry revisions of 
1950-60 GNP data. The 1960 data will—for the first time— 
include Alaska and Hawaii. Bear this in mind when comparing 
figures with earlier years. 

PERSONAL INCOME. Two healthy advances in March and 
April. VA life insurance payment included 12-month refund in 
one. VA will pay a special refund of about equal magnitude in 
July, boosting personal income again. Washington feels per- 
sonal income will keep rising. 

INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION and GNP go hand in hand. 
Better steel and auto business pulls the index up. If auto 
change-overs are spread out, it will be better for the index. 
Recession’s low was 102 in March (1957=100). April’s 105 
compared with about 110, the level in first half of ’60. With 
steel outlook (see Metals), summer decline may not be felt. 


Spending 

GOVERNMENT. Kennedy upped his spending program in 
May, asking for $724-million more, plus new obligational au- 
thority. For NASA, the biggest item, $330-million more. 
Over next five years President asks $7-9B, so as to put a man 
on the moon by 1970. Rumor is that the price will be triple 
that amount. 
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Digest of the Business Outlook 


BUSINESS plant and equipment spending, estimated by 
Commerce Department at about $34.6B compared with 1960's 
$35.7B is less optimistic than McGraw-Hill’s sample survey 
suggests. Peak was 1957’s $37.0B. These data are in current 
dollars. Allowing for price changes, we are farther behind, 
CONSUMER SPENDING is neither buoyant or weak. While 
incomes are holding up, consumers aren’t going deeper into 
debt, so aren’t giving the economy as much push as before, 


Prices 


CONSUMER prices have been remarkably steady, despite up. 
ward creep of services, rents, etc. But index will edge up on 
the average as the inventory recession ends. 
WHOLESALE averages, too, have been generally stable, 
There have been rises in copper, tin, chemicals, steel scrap, 
and a rebound in lumber. 


Employment 


UNEMPLOYMENT is still high—nearly 7%. It usually rises 
when the schools close. After seasonal adjustment it shows 
some improvement, but over-all not very much. Main factor 
is long-term, structural. 


General Categories 


AGRICULTURE. Exports this year are at record high, wheat 
especially moving under PL 480. These giveaways make fic- 
titious prosperity. Washington has measured the underdevel- 
oped world’s empty stomach. To fill it to “minimum adequate 
requirements” would take about 33% of our dairy output, 
40% of our pulse crops, 120% of our wheat. 
COTTON TEXTILES showing somewhat better rates of oper- 
ation. Prices are a bit firmer. Sentiment in the trade is im- 
proved and the outlook for fall is fair. Administration is try- 
ing to negotiate textile import quotas through a complicated 
deal with producing and consuming nations. 
POWER EQUIPMENT business looking very good this year, 
with order backlogs and exports improving. Hydraulic tur- 
bines, however, continue to taper off with most domestic hydro 
sites already in use. 
TRANSPORTATION. Airlines—the 12 trunks—lost $12,600,- 
000 in the first quarter. Revenue passenger miles were off 
4.4%, the most serious decline ever. An industry observer 
calls outlook “bleak”; says travel tax discourages traffic. 
By July RR freight traffic may exceed same month of 1960. 
But 1961 has been so slow the 12-month total can’t catch up 
with last year’s. 
METALS. Gradual steel improvement since January. Sum- 
mer decline in orders and output is normal, but—following 
the recession—the industry may curtail vacations. Manage- 
ment will try to keep going; workers may agree. 
Aluminum, declining in 1st quarter, rose in spring. Trend 
is expected to continue, with hope sales will equal or better 
1960’s. 
PAPER. Industry sees uptrend continuing, picture improv- 
ing; especially paperboard, which is used in heavy industry. 
COAL. First improvement in a long time this spring in the 
over-all industry outlook. Output has been maintained at 
around 8,000,000 tons a week. 
APPLIANCES. Factory sales of most appliances in the first 
quarter were below a year earlier, Institute of Appliance 
Manufacturers reports. Exceptions were room air condition- 
ers, up 20%, and dehumidifiers, dishwashers, unvented gas 
heaters, coal and wood heaters, and gas water heaters, up 
slightly. First quarter was bottom of the recession. 
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The Condition of Money and Credit 


rec Com YIELDS ON U.S. GOVERNMENT SECURITIES _ rer con: 


‘\ 3-5 Year Bonds 


2 Month Treasury Bills 


POTENTIAL CLAIMS ON U.S. GOLD STOCK 
(March 196}) 


Total U.S. Gold Stock 
17.4 billion 
2 Amount available for potential short- 
FREE GOLD term foreign claims of over $18.5 
$5.7 BILLION billion leaves a potential deficit of 
$12.8 billion. 


SSS 


Source: Federal Reserve Board, 


FISCAL OUTLOOK 
FEDERAL EXPENDITURES 


Est. for year ending | (billions of $) 
June 30, 196) r~—— Est. for year ending June 30, 1962 
$84.3 $85.0 


$80.7 $80.9 


BUDGET SURPLUS / DEFICIT ESTIMATES 
Est. for year ending June 30, 19627 
—— Surplus 


$2.8 
Eisenhower Kennedy - 

Jan. est. Mor. est. 


Source: Bureau of the Budget 


EXCESS RESERVES AND 
BORROWINGS OF MEMBER BANKS 


(Millions of $) 


1958 1959 1960 1961 "53 ‘55 
‘ *revised 
Source: Federal Res. Board 


July 1961 


| “Nudge” Policy 


‘S7 ‘38 ‘59 ‘60 


Source: Federal Res, Board; Dept. of Commerce 


The OUTLOOK 


and Condition of Business 


On May 25, President Kennedy stated in his message to 
Congress: “The full financial influence of the Government 
must continue in the general direction of credit ease and fur- 
ther monetary growth while the economy is recovering. Some 
further downward adjustments in interest rates, particularly 
those which have been slow to adjust in the recent recession, 
are clearly desirable; and certainly to increase them would 
choke off recovery.” But some days later before the Joint Eco- 
nomic Committee, Federal Reserve Chairman Martin warned 
the Administration that the outlook for interest rates “de- 
pends entirely upon what happens to the business picture.” 
He said, “‘the Reserve System can moderate the trend but can- 
not control it.”? He also stated that “if business rises, interest 
rates rise; if business remains stable, the rates are stable; if 
business declines, interest rates decline.” 


As the accompanying chart shows, the structure of interest 
rates on Government securities within the last 10 months has 
shown little over-all change. Barring any planned interven- 
tion, economic forces at this time should not cause them to go 
lower. Instead, upward forces seem to be in the making. Thus, 
the day comes closer when the Fed will indicate whether it in- 
tends to move with or against interest rate trends. 


Concern over the dollar may outweigh the desire for cheap 
money. While the dollar is currently relatively strong, its fu- 
ture is not clear cut. The international balance-of-payments 
situation remains a constant threat. At the same time, Govern- 
ment expenditures are showing steep rises. Only last March 
President Kennedy increased the Eisenhower spending esti- 
mates to $84.3-billion. The President, then, anticipated a defi- 
cit under the Eisenhower budget, but he maintained his March 
expenditure increases would not “in and of themselves” un- 
balance the Eisenhower budget. The President’s latest ex- 
penditure message did not make reference to this point; esti- 
mated expenditures rose to $85-billion. There is considerable 
concern in Washington that the new spending plans carry 
within them built-in growth factors. This was not unnoticed 
by President Kennedy himself as he cautioned last month that 
the cost of many programs would swell in later years. But, 
while expenditures are indeed rising, it may become neces- 
sary for the Administration to contain its spending plans 
within “reasonable” bounds because of pressures from sound 
dollar needs. 


Futher discussion of the charts below, including their sig- 
nificance as trend indicators, appears on page 112. 
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Washington 


Monetary Policy... Fed Independence... 


HERBERT BRATTER 


past several weeks in Washing- 

ton have been quiet. The Ways 
and Means Committee in the course 
of its long hearings has heard the 
banks’ view on tax withholding on 
interest and dividends. Hearings on 
Congressman Abraham Multer’s bill, 
a major feature of which would abol- 
ish the Federal Reserve banks’ so- 
called “gold cover,’”’ were announced 
—with Secretary Dillon as the first 
witness—then twice postponed; but 
whether buried for this year we can- 
not at this writing predict. In con- 
nection with equality of taxation of 
financial institutions, all viewpoints 
have been heard by the Interagency 
Group. 

The improving business picture 
has been having an increasingly per- 
ceptible effect on the money markets. 
In early June bond prices recorded 
declines, notwithstanding the sever- 
al-months-old efforts of the Federal 
Reserve and Treasury to lower long- 
term interest rates by open-market 
and fiscal actions. Short-term rates 
also stiffened. In Joint Economic 
Committee hearings at the beginning 
of June Federal Reserve officials, in- 
cluding Alfred Hayes and Chairman 
Martin, resisted suggestions that 
Fed credit policy be subjected to dic- 
tation by the Executive or the Con- 
gress. 

With recovery definitely under 
way, Washington has again  be- 
come inflation-conscious. Approach- 
ing auto wage negotiations, built-in 
wage escalators in the steel industry 
and the like are raising fears of a 
new round in the postwar wage-price 
spiral. The Administration itself, 
deeply occupied with the worldwide 
conflict with communism, adds to in- 
flation sentiment by its repeated up- 


S far as concerns banking, the 
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Tax Withholding... 


ping of spending and budget totals. 
Our international payments deficit is 
not licked. We are assuming an ever- 
bigger foreign aid burden in Latin 
America and elsewhere. The mini- 
mum wage has been raised. Social 
security is being liberalized. Strong 
forces around the White House are 
pushing for lower interest rates. 
Confidence in the dollar is being 
daily reappraised. 


Government-Insured 
Loans to Business 


Hickman Price, Jr., Assistant Sec- 
retary of Commerce for Domestic 
Affairs, late in May revealed that the 
Government is studying a program 
for stimulating private lending for 
modernization and expansion invest- 
ment. “We can,” he said, “profit from 
the example of the FHA and other 
Government credit guaranty pro- 
grams, and through a self-support- 
ing credit insurance program im- 
mensely enlarge the potential invest- 
ment pool for replacing our old and 
obsolete productive equipment.” Mr. 
Price referred to ‘“middle-sized” 
companies. 

At this writing no further news 
has developed. When Mr. Price made 
his statement, the Budget Bureau 
had not yet given its approval. There 
is speculation that there may be some 
rivalry between the Commerce De- 
partment and the Small Business 
Administration for the administra- 
tion of such a business-loan pro- 
gram. 


Equality of Taxation 

Both the A.B.A. and the Independ- 
ent Bankers Association filed with 
the Interagency Group on Taxation 
of Mutual Thrift Institutions state- 
ments rebutting the presentations 


Food Stamp Coupons 


made by representatives of savings 
and loan associations and mutual 
savings banks. When Secretary Dil- 
lon testified on the Administration’s 
tax program the Treasury had not 
formulated its position on equality of 
taxation of financial institutions. 

The Interagency Group was cre- 
ated to gather information mean- 
while and the A.B.A. and IBA, as well 
as the other groups mentioned above, 
were heard. 


Educational Loans 


An A.B.A. statement filed in June 
with the House Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor on the proposed 
National Defense Education Act 
amendments, acknowledged the valu- 
able contributions of the student 
loan program but questioned the ad- 
visability of continuing the program 
on a permanent basis. The A.B.A. 
suggested a 3-year cut-off date. It 
assumes that within a few years the 
need for the program will be greatly 
diminished. 

Banks for many years have been 
making loans for education. In re- 
cent years a growing number of 
state laws have authorized statewide 
guaranties of student loans made by 
private lenders. Eight states have 
such laws. Similar plans are under 
consideration in nine other states. 
Permanent extension of the Federal 
program will, in the A.B.A.’s view, 
lessen the incentive for the estab- 
lishment of state programs and dis- 
courage bank activity in this impor- 
tant field. 

The terms on bank loans for edu- 
cation are reasonable, more liberal | 
than for most other types of loans, 
but banks cannot meet the liberal 
terms of a Government-subsidized 
program. 
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The Controversial Role of 
Mc :etary Policy 

Cnee again the Joint Economic 
Co: amittee, in its early June hearings 
on ‘he Federal Reserve’s annual re- 
po: ', spotlighted the existing conflict 
of views on what our monetary policy 
oug nt to be and how it should be car- 
riei out. Both the White House and 
Deimocratic liberals in the Congress 
desire a greater voice in determining 
Feceral Reserve policies. During the 
June hearings Democrats confronted 
Alfred Hayes, the New York Fed’s 
president, and Board Chairman Mar- 
tin with President Kennedy’s state- 
ment on monetary ease in his “second 
State of the Union Message” of May 
25. Congressman Patman called the 
Kennedy statement a “request” to the 
System to alter its policies. 

The Kennedy statement—part of 
his prepared message, but omitted 
from the reading to accommodate the 
TV industry—was: 


The full financial influence of the 
Government must continue to be ex- 
erted in the direction of general 
credit ease and further monetary 
growth while the economy is recover- 
ing. Some further downward adjust- 
ments in interest rates, particularly 
those which have been slow to adjust 
in the recent recession, are clearly 
desirable; and certainly to increase 
them would be to choke off recovery. 


Aimed at Fed? 


The last portion of the statement 
must have been intended especially 
for the Federal Reserve System, since 
it is generally assumed that, as busi- 
hess recovers and demand for credit 
increases, the Fed will follow a policy 
of less ease. 

Rep. Patman asked Mr. Hayes 
whether the open market committee 
had considered this “request” of 
President Kennedy’s and whether it 
would go along with it. Mr. Hayes 
replied that the System is not under 
the instructions of the Executive 
Branch of the Government. Mr. Pat- 
man countered that the System was 
“seceding” even more than it had by 
the March 1951 “accord” with the 
Treasury. 

The Kennedy statement calls to 
mind his 1960 campaign utterances 
to the effect that a Democratic Presi- 
dent would have considerable influ- 
ence on the Fed, which, he added, was 
not a fourth branch of the Govern- 
ment. Those campaign statements 


July 1961 


did much to.augment world distrust 
of the dollar and the capital and gold 
outflow of last fall. 

One way in which the President 
may be able to increase his influence 
in the Board is by his selection of a 
successor to retired Governor Szym- 
czak. 


Congress Wants to 
Direct the Fed 

Apart from the President’s state- 
ment, the JEC hearings developed 
only reiteration of known positions. 
The hearings were largely a Demo- 
cratic show. Only two Republican 
members attended and neither stayed 
the course. Chairman Patman re- 
peated his familiar thesis that the 
System is banker-controlled. Senator 
Proxmire again argued against use 
of lower reserve requirements to ease 
credit, since such lowering enriches 
the banks instead of the general pub- 
lic; but he said nothing about the 
raising of reserve requirements when 
tightening of credit is the Fed’s aim. 
Several Democrats hammered away 
at Mr. Hayes and Mr. Martin in an 
effort to have the JEC supplied 
promptly with the minutes of the 
open market committee. 

Congressman Reuss, who has been 
a leader in the effort to get the Fed 
to abandon “bills preferably,” re- 
minded Mr. Hayes that the JEC ma- 
jority, in their report of January 
1960, had asked the Fed to abandon 
“its inflexible portfolio policy” and 
asked why it is not urgent for the 
Fed to address itself to that request. 
Mr. Reuss wants more U.S. Treasury 
bonds put away for a long time in 
the Fed’s “cigar box”— its portfolio. 

Representative Reuss charged the 


Fed with responsibility for the level 
of unemployment in recent years. 
Unemployment results, he holds, 
whenever a period of member-bank 
excess reserves is replaced by one of 
net borrowed reserves. To support his 
argument he mentioned recent state- 
ments of two Eisenhower Adminis- 
tration economists: W. Allen Wallis 
and Arthur R. Burns. Mr. Martin 
testified that just the opposite was 
the case; that changes in the econ- 
omy, reflected in changes in employ- 
ment, caused changes in Federal Re- 
serve policies. 

Evidencing the Congressional de- 
sire to have a hand on the throttle, 
Mr. Reuss sought to get Mr. Martin’s 
promise to advise the JEC as soon 
as the System decides to change to a 
tighter credit policy, if at such time 
unemployment is not down to about 
4%. Mr. Martin made no promise. 
Mr. Hayes had previously testified as 
to the undesirability of revealing 
promptly Federal Reserve decisions 
on open market policy. 

Mr. Martin disclosed his continu- 
ous alertness to inflationary pres- 
sures. He holds that unemployment 
cannot be dispelled by turning on the 
printing presses. The dollar of 1946 
is now but 65 cents, he says, and 
“that’s nothing that’s going to en- 
courage people to save money.” Sav- 
ing, of course, is essential to capital 
formation, which is essential to em- 
ployment. In his view, monetary pol- 
icy is not all-powerful. Budget policy, 
debt management, fiscal policies and 
wage-price developments are also 
very powerful. 

The problem today is worldwide 
inflation, Mr. Martin thinks. More 
and more people have got the idea 


Tax Uniformity Seen by 1962 


Commenctan banking’s quest for tax uniformity among financial insti- 
tutions should be brought to a successful conclusion within a year’s time, 
Monroe Kimbrel, chairman of the American Bankers Association’s Fed- 
eral Legislative Committee, has told members of the Kansas Bankers 


Association. 


Addressing a bank management clinic sponsored by the Kansas group, 
Mr. Kimbrel said that President Kennedy’s request for a review of the 
tax deductible reserve provisions now accorded savings and loan associa- 
tions and mutual savings banks “was by far the most important step in 
our efforts to achieve tax uniformity among financial institutions. It 
started a chain of events which we believe will result in corrective legis- 
lation before the end of the 87th Congress.” 

Mr. Kimbrel, who is also chairman of the board, the First National 
Bank of Thomson, Ga., reviewed these events for the Kansas bankers, 
pointing out that the next step would be legislative recommendations by 
the Treasury Department to the House Ways and Means Committee. 
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that they can successfully pass on 
cost increases through higher prices. 
Compared to most industrial nations, 
the U.S. has relatively low interest 
rates, he added, in reply to Sen. Prox- 
mire’s observation that “we can make 
a very good case for more credit ease 
than we have now.” 


Testimony on Tax Withholding 


In May the A.B.A. testified before 
the Ways and Means Committee on 
the Administration’s proposal for the 
withholding of tax on interest and 
dividends. The A.B.A. case for the 
use of less burdensome and more 
equitable means of reducing the gap 
in tax collections was ably presented 
by a 4-man team: G. Edward Cooper, 
senior vice-president, Philadelphia 
National Bank, and chairman of the 
A.B.A.’s Bank Management Commit- 
tee; Robert K. Wilmouth, assistant 
vice-president, First National Bank 
of Chicago, a member of the A.B.A. 
Savings Division; Blaine H. Wise- 
man, president of Old Capital Bank & 
Trust Co., Corydon, Ind:; and Robert 
L. Woodford, vice-president and trust 
officer of the Delaware Trust Co., 
Wilmington, and chairman of the 
taxation committee of A.B.A.’s Trust 
Division. 

The facts brought out by the 
A.B.A. were, in this writer’s view, 
massive and impressive. While the 
Association expressed itself as in 
complete accord with the Treasury’s 
desire to collect every cent of taxes 
due, the prepared statements made 
it clear that, unless altered, the Ad- 
ministration’s proposal will create 
considerable burdens for banks and 
numerous hardships on individuals, 
particularly those of moderate 
means. The Association, however, of- 
fered several constructive sugges- 


tions which in its view would increase 
Treasury tax collections. 

The A.B.A. has concluded, Mr. 
Cooper testified, that “no practical, 
workable withholding system has yet 
been proposed which would not con- 
tribute to confusion and irritation on 
the part of ordinary taxpayers and 
would not impose unreasonable hard- 
ships or inequities upon charitable, 
educational, and other tax-exempt or- 
ganizations, and foreign and _ local 
governments on the one hand, nor be 
unduly burdensome and costly to 
banks and other dividend and inter- 
est payers on the other.” 

Aged persons, widows, children, 
the ill and infirm and all forms of 
charitable and tax-exempt institu- 
tions would be most likely to suffer 
from the withholding plan. To take 
from them, even for a short time, in- 
come to which the Government is not 
entitled would most certainly give 
rise to a multitude of complaints, 
burdening those affected with the pa- 
per work of claiming refunds quar- 
terly or annually, subject to possible 
delays in the bureaucratic process, 
the A.B.A. argued. Unfortunately, 
we lack space even to summarize the 
testimony. 

The A.B.A. suggested, taxpayer 
compliance may be improved by: 

(1) A continuation of the educa- 
tional program undertaken two years 
ago by banks and other dividend pay- 
ers which in the first year has re- 
sulted in minor improvement but 
which has not yet had time to prove 
its merit; 

(2) the inclusion of appropriate 
questions on tax returns to clarify 
and emphasize the dividend and in- 
terest tax obligation; 

(3) increased prosecution of per- 
sistent underreporters and wide- 


Farm Credit Extension 


Burn in the middle of the 79-page omnibus farm bill is a section 
relative to the Farmers Home Administration, with one of the objectives 
being to liberalize and extend farm credit services,’” writes John H. 
Crocker, chairman, Agricultural Committee, The American Bankers As- 
sociation, in a letter accompanying an A.B.A. statement. 

“The A.B.A. believes that there is a definite place for the FHA and its 
lending to farmers and ranchers who have inadequate capital and are 
unable to qualify for credit from banks and other ‘hard’ credit lenders. 
Portions of this bill relating to simplifying and recodifying the maze of 
laws this organization has been operating under are desirable, and the 
Association supports these changes. On the other hand, this particular 
bill goes far beyond the original intent of the legislation; and if enacted 
as presently written, it would open the door for still further extension of 
Government funds to a very broad segment of farm businesses.” 


spread publicity on violations; and 
(4) amnesty from criminal prose- 
cution or civil penalties for those who 
correct omissions in past returns. 
Among the disadvantages of mun- 
datory withholding the bankers 
listed: complicated report forms and 
the resulting confusion among tax- 
payers; the discouragement of thrift 
and encouragement of hoarding; the 
adverse effect on the Government 
Savings Bonds program, the Govern- 
ment bond market, and President 
Kennedy’s balance of payments pro- 
gram; undesirable influences on in- 
vestment patterns in this country; 
and the substantial costs and incon- 
veniences imposed upon banks and 
other dividend and interest payers. 


Taxpayer Account Numbers 

In a letter to the House Ways and 
Means Committee, A.B.A. President 
Bimson has given the Association’s 
approval to the taxpayer account 
numbering system requested in Presi- 
dent Kennedy’s tax message. Mr. 
Bimson suggested careful study of 
such a system before it is put into 
effect. 


Food Stamp Coupons 

Banks receiving food stamp cou- 
pons should handle them in accord- 
ance with the Agriculture Depart- 
ment’s regulations on Pilot Food 
Stamp projects. The first bank of 
deposit is required to cancel each 
coupon by indelibly marking “paid” 
or “canceled,” together with the 
bank’s name, on the face of the cou- 
pon. The endorsement stamp of a 
bank used on checks should not be 
used. The full instructions may be 
obtained from the Reserve banks. 


Brighter Banknotes 

The new Treasurer of the United 
States, Elizabeth Rudel Smith, whose 
signature now appears on all fresh 
banknotes, wants to change the black 
and green ink traditionally used by 
the Bureau of Engraving and Print- 
ing for our folding cash. She favors 
brighter hues. Different colors would 
distinguish different denominations. 
The proposal is not new. And it is 
controversial. Some of its pros and 
cons were listed in this magazine in 
May 1960. 

However, the change would be 
up to the Secretary of the Treasury, 
who by law determines the physical 
characteristics of our paper money; 
and Mr. Dillon has not yet decided. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 108) 
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Re port of the Commission on Money and Credit 


(BEGINS ON NEXT PAGE) 


Does 


Our Monetary 


System Need 


Overhauling? 


The Experts Say Yes, 
and Have Come Up 
with a Blueprint for 
Carrying It Out 


The first major 

study of the American 
economy within the 
last 50 years 


OUR COVER this month shows 
members and advisers of the Com- 
mission on Money and Credit 
working on their report, which 
required three years to produce. 
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“An undertaking of vast magnitude” 


tions the long-awaited report on the state of our 

monetary system released within the last few days 
by the Commission on Money and Credit. Although the 
report will be published soon by Prentice Hall, advance 
copies of its contents have already created a stir in busi- 
ness circles. While it is too early to determine how 
Washington will react to the controversial recommen- 
dations of the commission, some predict that their im- 
pact on Congress may be greater than any similar docu- 
ment since that of the 1911 Aldrich Commission which 
led to the founding of the Federal Reserve System. 

Entitled Money and Credit: Their Influence on Jobs, 
Prices, and Growth, the report is the work of 25 of the 
country’s outstanding private citizens who spent three 
years studying the nation’s monetary and financial 
structure, its regulation and control. The text contains 
87 recommendations for changes in the U. S. monetary 
system—and many of these recommendations apply di- 
rectly to banking. 

Some of the recommendations created considerable 
controversy within the commission, according to David 
Rockefeller, president of Chase Manhattan Bank, and, 
when this happened, either a compromise was reached 
or a footnote was added to the report. However, some 
reservations and exceptions were so extensive that they 
will be separately published. 

When the independent Committee for Economic De- 
velopment established the Commission on Money and 
Credit in 1958, Donald K. David, CED’s chairman, 
said: “This study is an undertaking of vast magnitude. 
It could, I venture to suggest, make history.” 

Since space requirements limit the amount of the vol- 
uminous report that can be published here, the editors 
of BANKING have selected those recommendations that 
would most directly affect bankers, if enacted into law. 
In fairness to the commission, it should be kept in mind 
that these recommendations are presented without the 
explanatory notes which accompanied them. 


| NDOUBTEDLY, bankers will greet with mixed emo- 
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The Commission Recommends: 


Commission on 
| Money and Credit 


FRAzAR B. WILDE, chairman 
“Chairman and president 
Connecticut General Life 
Insurance Company 


‘flexibility in investing”’ 


» » that the regulatory authorities be authorized to permit greater 
flexibility to savings banks and savings and loan associations to acquire a 
wider range of suitable long-term debt instruments. Commercial banks 
should be allowed the same flexibility in investing their time and savings 
deposits. Financial institutions would be permitted to change their invest- 
ment practices but they would not be obliged to do so. 


H. CHRISTIAN SONNE, 
vice-chairman 
New York, New York 


ApDOLF A. BERLE, Jr. 
New York, New York 


» » that restrictions on financial institutions which prevent or impede 
lending over a wider geographical area than at present should be liberalized 
and that state laws restricting inter-state lending, on sale and leasebacks 
and mortgages, be eased to encourage the free flow of funds. 


JAMES B. BLACK 
Chairman of the board 
Pacific Gas & Electric Company 


MARRINER S. ECCLES 
Chairman of the board 
First Security Corporation 


» » that investment in equities continue to be restricted. However, 
commercial banks, in the investment of their savings and time deposits,’ 
savings banks, and savings and loan associations should all enjoy the least 
burdensome restriction available to any one of them. 


LAMAR FLEMING, Jr. 
Chairman of the board 
Anderson, Clayton & Company 


¥ 


GAYLORD A. FREEMAN, Jr.° 
President 


» » that Federal charters be made available for mutual savings banks. 
First National Bank of Chicago - 


FRED LAZARuS, JR. 
Chairman of the board 
Federated Department Stores 


“establish branches within trading areas” 


y » that the provisions of the National Banking Act be revised so as 
to enable national banks to establish branches within “trading areas” irre- 
spective of state laws, and state laws should be revised to provide correspond- 
ing privileges to state-chartered banks. In exercising this power to grant 


Isapor LUBIN 
Professor, Rutgers University 


IRWIN MILLER 


Chairman of the board j ti 
Cummins Engine Company branches, the chartering authority should adopt the following practices: ‘i 
(1) It should avoid undue concentration of the local market. (2) It should 
ROBERT R. NATHAN : dened h t t ‘f their busi t b pe 
give new entrants a chance to compete even i eir business must be par- 
tially bid away from existing competitors, and should place considerable la 
. cas sn reliance on the applicant’s integrity, managerial competence, and his judg- li 
ment in regard to the earning prospects of the new branch. (3) It should 
; treat the applications for new branches on a par with new unit bank appli- a 
— Page er ‘ae cations. (4) It should treat applications for new branches of non-local banks of 
ee ee ee on a par with applications for new branches of local banks. 
STANLEY H. RUTTENBERG 
Director, Department of a on y y that branching privileges reeommended for national banks be made py 
- available to federally chartered mutual savings banks and savings and loan ar 
CHARLES SAWYER associations. State laws should be liberalized to conform. f 
Attorney 
Taft, Stettinius & Hollister ar 
“There was some controversy .. .” ta 
EARL B. SCHWULST ne 


President and chairman 
Bowery Savings Bank 


CHARLES B. SHUMAN 
President, American Farm Bureau 


JEssE W. Tapp 
Chairman of the board 


Bank i 
ank of America pe 
J. CAMERON THOMSON of 
Chairman of the board, ret. tu 
Northwest Bancorporation he 
Wi~tarp L. THORP or 

Director, Merrill Center 

for Economics, Amherst College 
THEODORE O. YNTEMA ba 

Vice-president, finance 


Ford Motor Company 
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Gaylord A. Freeman and Marriner S. Eccles 


y y that the present prohibition of interest payments 
on demand deposits be continued. 


y y that the present statutes authorizing regula- 
tion of interest rates on savings and time deposits for 
commercial banks be revised (a) to convert the present 
power into a stand-by authority rather than continuous 
regulation, (b) to include under the appropriate regu- 
latory authorities savings and time deposits and similar 
liabilities of savings banks and savings and loan asso- 
ciations, and (c) to permit differentiation among types 
of deposits, including those of U. S. residents and those 
of foreign residents. 


y y that the above institutions should be subject- 
ed to maximum rates only when in the opinion of the 
appropriate authorities further interest rate competition 
for these deposits is deemed not in the public interest, 
and that when applied, consideration be given to main- 
taining appropriate but not necessarily identical inter- 
est rate maxima for competing institutions. 


Repeal Reserve Requirements 


y y that existing statutes requiring reserves 
against savings and time deposits in banks and com- 
peting institutions be repealed, and that, pending repeal 
of such requirements, those banks and competing insti- 
tutions subject to these requirements be permitted to 
hold their required reserves in the form of either cash 
or Treasury securities with maturities up to five years. 


» » that Federal deposit insurance for all savings 
banks and savings and loan associations be available 
from the Federal Savings and.Loan Insurance Corpor- 
tion, and that state chartering authorities urge such 
participation. 
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Change Corporate Income Tax 


» y that commercial banks, mutual savings banks, 
and savings and loan associations be subjected to the 
Federal corporate income tax in such fashion as to con- 
tribute to capital and reserve adequacy and to insure 
competitive equality (to the extent that the Federal tax 
is a competitive factor). The commission also recom- 
mends that, when reserves accumulated through special 
tax provisions are used for purposes not intended by this 
special treatment, they should be subjected, as now, to 
the full corporation tax rate. 


» » increased coordination of examining and su- 
pervisory authorities. At the Federal level there should 
be only one examining authority for commercial banks. 
The Comptroller of the Currency and his functions, and 
the FDIC should be transferred to the Federal Reserve 
System. The commission also recommends that there be 
a unified authority at the Federal level for the examina- 
tion of all federally insured savings and loan associa- 
tions and mutual savings banks. The activities and stand- 
ards of these two Federal authorities should be coordi- 
nated with each other, and with the respective state 
examining and supervisory authorities. 


Regulatory Body for Funds 


y y that an appropriate regulatory body should be 
given added responsibilities over private corporate pen- 
sion funds. These responsibilities should include the 
power to devise and enforce appropriate standards in. 
investment of the funds; to assure adequate periodic 
disclosure to beneficiaries of the financial statements of 
the fund; and to bring suit against malfeasors on behalf 
of the plan participants and their beneficiaries. 


y y that overriding Federal charters and regula- 
tions to encourage uniformity of high standards should 
be available to insurance companies to avoid increasing 
complications of multiple state jurisdictions. 


yy y the continued use of open market operations as 
the normal or usual instrument of general monetary 
policy. Instead of relying on a “bills-only” policy, the 
Federal Reserve should be willing, when domestic or in- 
ternational conditions warrant, to influence directly the 
structure as well as the level of interest rates in pursuit 
of contracyclical monetary policies and should deal in 
securities of varied maturities. This recommendation 
does not mean a return to a pegged structure of prices 
and yields for Government securities. And the normal 
use of open market operations in bills to carry out tech- 
nical and seasonal changes in bank reserves is proper. 


y y that the discount facility, still of consid- 
erable value in our banking system, should be retained 
as an ultimate source of temporary credit. 


y y that a fully-discretionary, uniform rediscount 
rate be established for all Federal Reserve banks. 

y y that the fractional reserve requirements 
against net demand deposits be continued. 
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Stanley H. Ruttenberg, David Rockefeller, and Eli Shapiro 


» » that the demand deposit reserve requirements 
for all member banks be made identical and that the 
classification of banks into country banks and reserve 
city banks be eliminated. 


y » that all insured commercial banks should be 
required to become members of the Federal Reserve 
System. 


y» y that there be no extension of direct Federal 
Reserve controls over nonbank financial] institutions. 


Board Made More ‘‘Political’’ 


y y that the FRB chairman and vice-chairman 
should be designated by the President from among the 
Board’s membership, to serve for 4-year terms cotermi- 
nous with the President’s. 


y y that the FRB should consist of five members, 
with overlapping 10-year terms, one expiring each odd- 
numbered year; members should be eligible for reap- 
pointment. 


y y that the determination of open market policies 
and the rediscount rate should be vested in the Board, 
and the determination of reserve requirements should 
continue to be vested in the Board. 


y y that the present form of capital stock of the 
Federal Reserve banks should be retired. Instead, mem- 
bership in the System should be evidenced by a non- 
earning certificate of, say $500, the same for each mem- 
ber bank. 


Fed Should Inform Public 


y y that the Federal Reserve should inform the 
public with reasonable promptness and with reasonable 
detail of the reasons for its major policy decisions and 
actions. 


y » that one obstacle to stabilizing tax policy has 
been the failure to disassociate temporary and reversible 
changes for stabilization purposes from permanent and 
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structural changes. It is the commission’s view that 
techniques must be developed by which tax policy can be 
applied more flexibly, and that the first step in this 
direction lies in the separation of short-run cyclical tax 
changes from long-run structural changes in the tax 
system. 


y» » that among various alternative taxes, the per- 
sonal income tax lends itself best to countercyclical va- 
riation, and adjustments in the first-bracket rate are 
recommended as the best type of change. 


President Could Adjust Tax 


y y that in order to provide maximum flexibility 
for stabilizng tax changes the commission recommends 
that Congress grant to the President limited conditional 
power to make temporary countercyclical adjustments 
in the first-bracket rate of the personal income tax, the 
grant to be accompanied by . . . qualifications and safe- 
guards. 


y» » that a limited self-supporting Federal insur- 
ance program he developed and administered by an 
established farm credit agency for mortgage loans fea- 
turing low downpayments, long maturities, and not nec- 
essarily complete amortization. Such insurance should 
be available only under stringent conditions, perhaps 
such as (1) the farm unit should be large enough to 
take advantage of existing technology and provide a 
satisfactory level of family income under reasonable 
good management, and (2) adequate farm plans should 
be developed by the borrower. 


y y that a Federal loan insurance program for in- 
termediate-term credit of three to 10 years to help farm- 
ers finance the acquisition of the capital assets other 
than real estate, required for an efficient farm unit. 


y y that the Federal Home Loan Bank System op- 
erate its programs in close harmony with the general 
stabilization policies of the Government. 


y » that ceiling rates on underwritten mortgages 
and agricultural credit be abolished. 


y y that the present dollar price of gold should be 
retained as a central pivot in the exchange rates struc- 
ture among IMF member countries and that any needed 
realignment of the structure should be around this 
pivot. 


Eliminate Gold Requirements 


y y that threat of confidence crisis would be great- 
ly reduced if it were generally recognized, both here and 
abroad, that all of the U. S. gold is available to meet our 
international obligations: Any doubts about the U. S. 
policy should be removed by elimination of the gold re- 
serve requirement at the earliest convenient moment s0 
that all of the U.S. gold stock is available for interna- 
tional settlements. 
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We Can and Must Improve Our 
Competitive Position Abroad 


from strangling tax laws which 

inhibit growth and efficiency if 
our products are to compete success- 
fully in international markets, Sam 
M. Fleming, vice-president of The 
American Bankers Association and 
president of the Third National Bank 
in Nashville, Tennessee, told the an- 
nual meeting of the Michigan Bankers 
Association, held in the Grand Hotel. 


gine industry must be freed 


Barriers to Success 

“We cannot compete successfully 
abroad,” he said, “if the trade unions 
continue to demand wage increases 
beyond the advance in productivity 
and if they insist, in certain indus- 
tries, on the continuation of feather- 


bedding practices. Nor can manage- 
ment countenance inefficient opera- 
tions or expect abnormal profits. 


A Common Goal 


“In other words,” he continued, 
“government, labor and industry 
must be willing to subordinate their 
separate interests and unite in 
achieving a common goal: the pro- 
duction and sale of American goods 
in the international market-place in 
amounts that will produce a surplus 
of funds sufficient to enable us to 
discharge our international respon- 
sibilities.” 

The Tennessee banker said the 
solution to our international pay- 
ments problem and the accompanying 


loss of gold is not easy and cannot 
be found overnight. “It will require 
patience and the will to discipline 
ourselves to the needs of the times,” 
he commented. 


“Dollar Devaluation 
Would Be Ruinous” 

Mr. Fleming warned that under no 
circumstances should America con- 
template devaluation of the dollar. 
Rather, he added we must demon- 
strate to the world through action 
rather than words our complete dedi- 
cation to dollar dependability. “An 
embargo on gold or devaluation of 
the dollar would be equally dangerous 
and ruinous to our international pres- 
tige,” he said. 


Banker Warns Country Against Inflation 


2 ee it is out of fashion in 
some quarters to mention the 
sleeping giant of inflation these days, 
one of the nation’s leading bankers 
has come forth with a double-bar- 
reled warning that if the spending 
programs of the Kennedy Adminis- 
tration are carried out, the country 
is headed for major inflation. 


Beyond Our Means 


Leveling his attack at proposed 
Government projects, Orval W. 
Adams, chairman of the Zions First 
National Bank of Salt Lake City and 
former president of the A.B.A., 
pointed out that literally billions of 
dollars are being committed by a 
country which cannot afford its pres- 
ent programs. 

Mr. Adams criticized bankers for 
not speaking out in defense of their 
depositors. After 30 years of the 
money managers, he said, “not 
enough bankers have the courage 
left to speak out in defense of a 
sound and honest dollar. 

“Bankers have not warned or tried 
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to educate their depositors about the 
frauds of inflation founded on politi- 
cal expediency,” he added. “Exposed 
to money education more than any 
other group, we are more guilty than 
many of the colleges and schools of 
this country which are graduating 
thousands of economic _illiterates 
each year.” 

“These boys and girls who have 
not learned the art of Government 
solvency and the sound dollar, which 
provides the first line of defense 
safeguarding our free way of life. 
Bankers,” he said, “have a moral 
responsibility to the depositors to 
protect their dollar.” 


The Forgotten People 


Designating the savers of the na- 
tion as a forgotten people, Mr. 
Adams said, “Those in public office 
seldom point out exactly who these 
forgotten people are. But we bankers 
should know them. They are no myth. 
They exist. They are among us in 
flesh and bone—in our banks, owners 
of insurance policies, and in building 


and loan associations. They comprise 
the great middle class of America. 
“They have no organization. No 
lobby or pressure group is in Wash- 
ington representing them. They is- 
sue no propaganda, conduct no pa- 
rades or rides. No banners are theirs 
nor do they even have many defend- 
ers among the bankers of America.” 


Endless Spending 


Mr. Adams said that during the 
last 30 years the Government had 
been selling bonds to the American 
people as a sound investment. Yet, he 
added, the failure of the Government 
to curb its endless spending, deficit 
financing and consequent inflation, 
has caused these very citizens who 
acquired these bonds to lose billions 
of dollars in purchasing value. 

“America will be destroyed if we 
permit this condition to continue un- 
checked,” Mr. Adams_ concluded. 
“Men will not struggle to save and be 
free if they know that ultimately, 
they will be denied the fruits of their 
labor.” 
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FDIC Applauded for 


Excellent Service 


The 28-year-old FDIC has had its share 
of knocks from critics who didn’t always 


understand its operations. Here’s how 


a recent event shed a new light, and 


warmth, upon this Government agency. 


Corporation has probably re- 

ceived more favorable publicity 
during the last six months than at 
any time since its birth in the hectic 
spring of 1933. 


Toe Federal Deposit Insurance 


The Early Days 


In those early days of the New 
Deal when Senator Arthur Vanden- 
berg (R-Mich.) was steering the bill 
through Congress, quite a few people 
were viewing its passage with con- 
siderable alarm. Ironically, according 
to one newspaper, even though the 
FDIC is forever linked with the New 
Deal, President Roosevelt and his 
advisers thought the bill unsound. 

But times have changed. Last Jan- 
uary bank examiners began what was 
to be the usual mundane examination 
of a small bank in Iowa. It turned 
out to be a job that the examiners 
could write home about. Over $2,- 
000,000 was missing, which was 
about half the bank’s assets. In the 
course of time an assistant cashier 
admitted her guilt and was later sent 
to prison for 15 years. 


How Times Have Changed 


There was a time when this story 
coming out of the Midwest could have 
started runs on banks all over the 
country. From Maine to California 
bank tellers would have been won- 
dering if townspeople might decide 
that their mattresses were safer than 
their banks. 

The story was played up as a hu- 
man interest feature across the na- 
tion, but it is doubtful if a single 
depositor thought of withdrawing his 
funds because of it. In fact, even in 
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the town where the embezzlement oc- 
curred, there was relative quiet. 

Within 10 days after the shortage 
was found, the FDIC had paid off 
depositors—that is, all of those who 
were concerned enough to come by to 
pick up their checks. Generally, after 
the depositors collected their money, 
they opened an account at the other 
bank in town. 

This is truly a phenomenon in 
banking history, and newspaper edi- 
tors across the country did not let 
the occasion pass without tossing 
laurels at the FDIC. 


Saluted by Newspapers 


Said the Long Beach (Calif.) Jn- 
dependent: “One Federal agency 
gives protection to all the people who 
have bank deposits and savings ac- 
counts in the 13,000 banks covered by 
the Federal Deposit Insurance Cor- 
poration. This is one Federal agency 
which has demonstrated its sound- 
ness and efficiency over the 27 years 
of its existence. It is probably the 
best reason for the peoples’ con- 
fidence in our banking system and 
therefore the safety of their mon- 
ey. . . . Bank failures are rare today 
compared with the period before 
FDIC was inaugurated. It has been a 
great stabilizing influence during re- 
cessions. When the people have con- 
fidence in their banks there is little 
danger of panic. Only those who have 
lived through old-fashioned panics of 
the past can fully appreciate what 
this bank deposit insurance means 
today.” 

“This (FDIC) is one of the bul- 
warks of the nation’s economy, pro- 
viding an absolute guarantee against 


a run on a bank ever again,” stated’ 
the Henderson Dispatch in North 
Carolina. 


A Special Accolade 


Probably the most meaningful ace) 
colade to the staff of the FDIC came 
from the hometown newspaper of the 
closed bank: “The consolation Shel- 
don residents can have is that it hag’ 
afforded an opportunity to observe a 
Government agency which operates: 
smoothly, efficiently and very cour- 
teously, and treats individuals as if 
they were indeed individuals and not 
merely a sort of nuisance. ... There 
is a great deal of praise throughout: 
the community for their excellent 
work.” 


A Misunderstanding 


Of course, the FDIC has received! 
some barbs in its lifetime, usually 
from people who think that it uses: 
taxpayers money to pay off deposi-' 
tors. Actually, as bankers know, it 
operates on the premiums which it) 
charges banks on their deposits. It; 
can assess a member bank up to one- 
twelfth of 1% of its deposits, but in 
reality it charges only about one 
thirty-second of 1%. Over the years) 
it has built up a surplus of over $2-9 
billion, most of which is invested in 
Government securities. 

When the Sheldon story broke, a 
New York newspaper described the) 
role of the FDIC succinctly: “Al- 
though the FDIC is_ primarily 
charged with paying off depositors} 
... part of (its) job is restoring to” 
a community such as Sheldon a new’ 
supply of cash—and a new supply of: 
faith in banks.” j 
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WORLD BUSINESS 


i ROPE’S BANKING has become less compartmental- 

. Borrowers and lenders cross national frontiers. Di- 

on between domestic and foreign banking is less 

patible with credit management. Costs and yields in 

erent banking systems tend to level off in an increas- 

1vly integrated market. Competition tends to limit 

yi id regulation of domestic markets. Banks have to ad- 
just to all these factors. 


EUROPEAN COMMON MARKET is developing faster 
than first envisaged. Tariffs down 50% by next January. 
UK, leader of the Commonwealth and European Free 
Trade Area, is under strong economic pressure to join 
the common market. Social and political aims of the 
latter have been deterrents, but Macmillan seems de- 
termined to find a formula. If EEC and EFTA “marry,” 
it will mean more discrimination against U.S. goods, a 
price Kennedy is ready to pay, since it will strengthen the 
West. But DeGaulle fears France’s role lessened in a 
broader union. 


UNDERLYING WEAKNESS OF STERLING is feared, 
due to diminished earnings on shipping and oil; heavier 
spending abroad for troops and aid; larger interest and 
dividend payments to foreigners. European central banks 
have aided sterling by temporarily refraining from con- 
verting pounds into gold or dollars. This makes UK’s 
reserves look better than they really are. 


U.S. INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS PROBLEM is 
temporarily abated, not solved. Deficit is a decade old. It 
is one Administration argument for the Multer bill to 
abolish the Fed’s 25% statutory gold-certificate reserve, 
putting all our gold behind the external value of the 
dollar. 


U.S. IN WORLD BANKING is discussed in Richmond 
Fed’s May Review. As custodian for large part of 
world’s reserves, we hold a strategic position that con- 
strains domestic monetary policies. 


U.S. SUBSIDIARIES IN EUROPE and _ elsewhere 
strongly oppose Mr. Dillon’s desire to tax their income 
currently. The matter is before the Congress. 


INVESTMENT GUARANTY PROGRAM and export 
credit facilities should be expanded, Americans in the 
International Chamber of Commerce recommend. Rep. 
Multer (D) and Widnall (R) have a bill to permit pri- 
vate establishment of an export credits guaranty corpo- 
ration, to encourage banks and insurance companies to 
finance exports. 


SUBSIDIES PAD U.S. EXPORT TOTALS by 10-16% 
reports the Journal of Commerce: farm surpluses sold for 
soft currencies or given away; ICA shipments; Develop- 
nent Loan Fund and Eximbank guaranties; ete. 
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INTERNATIONAL DEVELOPMENT ASSOCIA- 
TION’S first loan went for Honduran highways: 50 
years; interest-free; repayable after 10 years in foreign 
exchange. IDA is managed by World Bank. Repayment 
in foreign exchange improves on the original Monroney 
soft currency feature. 


INTER-AMERICAN DEVELOPMENT BANK, busily 
spreading funds, also is helping Honduran highways. 
IADB, newly-established, lost no time in approving pro- 
jects. Now it will administer the new $500,000,000 fund 
Congress has approved. This was an Eisenhower promise. 
The fund conferees junked a proviso fixing an &% ceiling 
on interest to be charged Latin borrowers when lending 
the $500,000,000. 


U.S. TREASURY AND BANK OF ENGLAND have 
been operating in forward exchange—an innovation. 
U.S. is using for this marks out of Bonn’s debt repay- 
ment. 


TREASURY AND FED PARTICIPATE in economic 
meetings in Paris, in international effort to quell balance- 
of-payments distortions. Aim is to coordinate national 
monetary and economic policies. But France seems cool to 
formal arrangements to deal with “short-term” crises. 
U.S. reassures France that a strengthened IMF won't 
mean a bigger U.S. role. 


SOUTH AMERICA GETS MASSIVE AID in Washing- 
ton, but never enough. Argentina alone “needs” $500,- 
000,000 for roads, airports, housing, and national and 
provincial budgets. Bolivia, scene of vile anti-U.S. dem- 
onstrations, got $13,000,000 more here in May. Brazil, 
unable to service past debts, picked up $1-billion of re- 
lief and new cash here-and-there in May; also negotiat- 
ing with U.S. banks on easing old debts. 


MOSCOW HAS CRACKED DOWN on currency specu- 
lators—‘“loafers and parasites.” One seized cache con- 
tained 1,524 czarist gold coins. 


JAPAN’S BOOM CONTINUES UNABATED, Fuji 
3ank reports. Demand for long industrial loans exceeds 
supply. 


FINANCING INDIA AND PAKISTAN. Meeting at the 
World Bank, a consortium of governments and institu- 
tions has been preparing new aid. India in two fiscal 
years will get $2.2-billion, of which nearly $1.1-billion 
comes from U.S. budget. U.S. also has pledged $1.3-bil- 
lion in surplus commodities. 


EXIMBANK CHIEF Linder gears lending to State De- 
partment’s political attitudes. Years ago, when Secre- 
tary Marshall demanded a loan to China for political 
ends, its then head, William McC. Martin, refused. 
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A Century of Banking Change 


FDIC contains a lengthy sur- 

vey of changes in the number 
of banking offices over the past 10 
decades and in banking concentra- 
tion since 1921. Some of the high- 
lights of that survey are here pre- 
sented. The FDIC report comments: 


TH 1960 annual report of the 


When the growth in the number of 
banks prior to 1920 is looked at by 
states, it becomes evident that this 
growth was largely concentrated in 
the agricultural states of the great 
plains ...In 1880 there was one 
state and in 1900 four states with less 
than 2,500 population per bank. By 
1920 there were 13 states with less 
than 2,500 people per bank, all of them 
in the great plains and Rocky Moun- 
tain area ... North Dakota [had] 
. . . a bank for every 720 persons. 

Toa considerable degree the decline 
in number of banks between 1920 and 
1934 was also concentrated in the 
agricultural states ... the same nine 
states as the largest increases of the 
preceding 20 years. 


The growth of branch banking 
during the past quarter of a century 
has not been related to the decline in 
the number of banks since 1920. It 
has occurred for the most part in 
states or areas within states differ- 
ent from those in which the decrease 
in number of banks was concen- 
trated. The increase in branches oc- 
curred chiefly in metropolitan areas; 
the decrease in banks in other areas. 

The number of places where there 
is but a single banking office is some- 
times cited as evidence of lack of 
competition. FDIC cautions: “In us- 
ing such figures careful attention 
must be given to the ability of such 
places to support more than one 
banking office.” 

Whereas earlier FDIC tabulations 
showed the number of banking of- 
fices in various cities, the agency 
now presents data on the subject 
tabulated according to metropolitan 
areas. In the earlier tabulations nu- 
merous banking offices located in 
metropolitan areas, but not within 
the limits of the principal city there- 
in, were classified as located in a 
place with only one or two banking 
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offices, although in fact the patrons 
of such offices had convenient access 
to other banking facilities within the 
metropolitan area. Those tabula- 
tions, FDIC reports, gave an erro- 
neous impression of the number of 


places served by only one or two 
banking offices. 

Of the 21,736 commercial banking 
offices in the U.S. in 1958, 7,703—ex- 
cluding “facilities” at Federal Gov- 
ernment establishments—were locat- 


NUMBER OF BANKS AND POPULATION PER BANK, 1859-1934, AND 
NUMBER OF BRANCHES AND OFFICES AND POPULATION PER OFFICE, 
1900-1934, CONTINENTAL UNITED STATES 


1859-1896 1896-1934 


Number 
of banks 
(midyear) 4 branches‘ 


Number | Population Number | Population] Population 


per 
banks! bank? 


2,829 10,847 


3,051 10,329 
2,905 11,136 
2,778 11,947 
2,853 11,926 
3,016 11,559 


3,696 9,659 
4,013 9,105 
4,183 8,935 
4,308 8,870 
4,258 9,171 


4,491 8,886 
5,089 8,044 
5,374 7,810 
5,680 7,571 
5,994 7,347 

26,472 


6,087 7,405 27,285 
7,528 27,864 
7,535 

7,851 28,802 28,017 
8,101 28,362 
28,919 
8,226 29,480 
8,082 29,767 

7,739 
7,407 32,190 30,909 
7,139 32,531 31,076 
32,537 30,736 
7,187 32,498 30,444 
6,925 31,898 29,601 

6,457 
6,298 31,577 29,052 
6,035 31,053 28,350 
30,169 27,255 
5,704 29,539 26,401 
5,483 28,921 25,568 

5,469 
5,404 27,795 24,273 
12,196 5,598 25,709 22,242 
19,317 
14,771 
15,913 


12,112 
12,079 
12,163 
12,459 


13,053 
14,054 
15,112 
16,433 
17,659 


18,767 
20,407 
21,986 
23,161 
23,734 


25,151 
25,815 


19,117 


22,512 
12,347 5,635 


17,555 
12,324 5,752 18,918 


1 1859-1877: banks other than national and mutual savings compiled from listings for those operat- 
ing at end of year in Homan’s Bankers Almanacs and (for a few States) histories of banking and other 
sources, omitting agencies and brokers listed among private bankers and including institutions listed 
as branches because many of these were more closely akin to present-day independent banks (particu- 
larly in Indiana, Iowa, and Ohio prior to 1865), or to chain banks, than to branches; national banks, 
number at call date nearest end of year, annual report of Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation for 
1934, p. 107 (original data from annual reports of Comptroller of the Currency); mutual savings 
banks, 1859-1864, Emerson W. Keyes, A History of Savings Banks in the United States (New York, 
1878), vol. II, p. 532, and 1865-1877, annual report of Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation for 1934, 
p. 112. 1878-1896: State banks, trust companies, and private banks, George E. Barnett, State Banks 
and Trust Companies, publication of National Monetary Commission, Senate Document No. 659, 61st 
Congress, 3d Session, 1911, pp. 248-50 (original data from State reports and Homan’s Bankers Alma- 
nacs); national banks, number at call date nearest June 30 annual report of Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation for 1934, pp. 107-08 (original data from annual reports of Comptroller of the Currency) ; 
mutual savings banks, annual report of Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation, 1934, pp. 112-13 
(original data from various sources). 

2 Computed from number of banks or offices and population as of July 1 as estimated by Bureau 
of the Census and published in Historical Statistics of the United States, 1789-1945. 

8 Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System, All-Bank Statistics, United States, 1896-1955 
(1959), p. 83. Number of banks in territories and possessions, not included, ranged from none in 1896 
and 1 in 1897 to 60 in 1929 and 44 in 19384 (ibid. p. 1153). 

# Branches of incorporated commercial banks, Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System, 
Banking and Monetary Statistics, p. 297. For years prior to 1924 the figures are not for any uniform 
month; for 1924 and 1927-1931 they are as of June; for 1925-1926 and 1932-1934, as of December. 
Branches of private banks and mutual savings banks, for which data are not available prior to 1934 
and numbered about 125 in that year, are omitted. 
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; Year Year Total | per per 
offices | office? bank? 
1859 1896 5,852 
1897 5,976 
1860 1898 6,042 
1861 1899 6,004 
1862 | 
1863 1900 13,172 119 5,777 5,830 
1864 1901 5,520 
1902 5,238 
1865 1903 4,907 
1866 1904 4,653 
1867 
1868 1905 ; 350 4,385 4,466 
1869 1906 | 4,187 
1907 3,957 
1870 3,830 
1871 3,813 
1872 
1873 548 3,596 3,674 
1874 3,636 
3,601 
1875 3,563 
1876 3,557 
1877 
1878 785 3,491 3,589 
1879 3,595 
3,576 
1880 3,546 
1881 3,530 
1882 
1883 1,281 3,307. 8,444 
1884 1,455 3,337 3,493 
1,801 8,382 3,581 
1885 2,054 3,445 3,677 
1886 2,297 3,577 3,855 
1887 
1888 2,525 3,668 3,987 
1889 2,703 3,781 4,141 
2,914 3,946 4,368 
1890 3,138 4,079 4,564 
1891 3,353 4,210 4,763 
1892 
1893 3,522 4,428 5,071 
1894 8,467 4,825 5,577 
3,195 5,545 6,463 
1895 2,784 7,153 8,502 
1896 3,005 6,680 7,942 


A Sampling of an FDIC Survey 


ed in population centers with only 
one banking office. However,. almost 
all of these centers had a population 
of less than 5,000 and three-fifths of 
such centers had a population of less 
than 1,000; some less than 250. 


Excepting 1934, when many closed 
banks reopened, and 1945, 1946 and 
1947, in every year since 1920 the 
number of banks going out of busi- 
ness has exceeded the number 
opened. In summary, the character of 


In these tables there lies the story of the nation’s population shifts and 


economic adjustments. Also, in the later years, the data are affected by 
increased ease of travel and communication between population cen- 


ters. See table at top of page 46 for later years 


POPULATION PER BANK AND PER BANKING OFFICE, 
SELECTED YEARS, BY STATE 


Population per bank 


Arkansas 
California 
Colorado 
Connecticut 
Delaware 


Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Maine 
Maryland 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 


Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Missouri 

. Montana 
Nebraska 
Nevada 


New Jersey 
New Mexico 
New York 
North Carolina 
North Dakota 
Ohio 


Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina 
South Dakota 


Washington .. 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming . 


Population 
per banking office! 


1934 1958 


12,561 
12,360 


13,435 
142,500 
7,451 
115,621 
9,453 
15,338 
15,655 


6,643 
6,561 


11,510 
12,514 
7,653 
5,761 
6,515 
7,909 
4,048 


10,827 
10,434 
8,144 
5,393 
8,705 
5,663 
3,298 


2,483 


20,015 


4,913 
11,268 
6,967 
5,983 
3,444 
44,500 
5,358 5,168 
8,581 
8,771 
8,387 
7,397 
3,571 
7,960 
5,684 


8,023 
7,577 
7,056 
8,838 


20,314 
15,887 
28,929 
22,409 

4,194 
15,345 

5,904 


31,661 
14,801 
51,471 
16,694 

4,064 
11,641 

9,657 


17,653 
5,813 
12,612 
29,774 
10,760 
7,083 
6,154 


1,215 3,950 


1 For 1880, 1900, and 1920 computed from number of banks and offices at call dates nearest June 30 
and population at census dates; for 1934 and 1958 from number of banks and offices at end of year and 
population estimates for July 1. Data for number of banks and offices from Table 19; for population, 
from various issues of Statistical Abstract of the United States. 


2 Included with North Dakota. 
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bank changes during the four dec- 
ades indicates that most of the 
changes resulted from a previous un- 
economic and hence undesirable ex- 
pansion in the number of banks, or of 
an inevitable adjustment to changes 
in communications and transporta- 
tion facilities that brought more 
competition into banking and made 
survival of many of the smaller banks 
impossible; or else were due to the 
impact of forces that produced the 
deep depression of the 1930s. 

Consequently, FDIC concludes, the 
great reduction in the number of 
banks which resulted from the 
changes of the 1920-1934 period has 
no significant relevance to the prob- 
lem of bank mergers and absorptions 
today. 

Much of the growth of branch 
banking in the past several decades 
has been made possible by legisla- 
tion. Since 1920 many states have 
enlarged the areas within which. 
branches are permitted; and a few 
have abolished laws _ prohibiting 
branch banking. The most important 
force promoting branch banking has 
been the need for additional facili- 
ties. There has been great develop- 
ment of suburbs and expansion of 
metropolitan areas in many parts of 
the country. Although to some ex- 
tent the need has been met by the 
opening of new banks, many places 
are unable to support an independ- 
ent bank but can support a.branch, 
sometimes doing only a limited busi- 
ness. 

To some extent the growth of 
branch banking reflects intense com- 
petition between big banking sys- 
tems. Competition may lead to es- 
tablishment of a branch in an area 
of potential economic growth, there- 
by reducing the need for and making 
more difficult the establishment of an 
independent bank later, when such an 
institution can be supported by the 
expanded community. 


Banking Concentration 


Banking concentration increased 
during the 1920s and 1930s, de- 
creased during the 1940s, and re- 
mained comparatively stable during 
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NUMBER OF BANKS AND BRANCHES IN THE UNITED STATES 
(CONTINENTAL U.S. AND OTHER AREAS), 1933-1959 


Number of 
branches! 


Population 
per bank? 


Population 


December 31 per office? 


8,316 
7,974 


8,083 
8,246 
8,432 
8,602 
8,773 


8,925 
9,054 
9,213 
9,310 
9,256 


9,220 
9,691 
9,914 
10,105 
10,295 


10,496 
10,670 
10,869 
11,092 
11,404 


11,726 
11,999 
12,287 
12,560 
12,823 


18,402 
19,360 


19,395 
19,298 
19,162 
19,018 
18,889 


18,791 
18,757 
18,650 
18,740 
18,841 


18,881 
18,967 
19,171 
19,363 
19,594 


19,851 
20,156 
20,449 
20,780 
21,160 


21,676 
22,315 
22,907 
23,553 
24,242 


15,363 
16,128 


16,023 
15,809 
15,556 
15,370 
15,196 


15,063 
14,988 
14,837 
14,740 
14,700 


14,713 
14,747 
14,763 
14,750 
14,730 


14,693 
14,662 
14,616 
14,553 
14,409 


14,285 
14,209 
14,130 
14,060 
14,004 


1 Tabulations of the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation. Data have been revised and for most 
years differ slightly from those published in the respective annual reports of the Corporation. For 1933 
and 1934 numbers exceed those in [table p. 44] by the number of mutual savings banks and branches in 
continental United States plus the number of commercial and mutual savings banks and branches in 
other areas (Alaska, American Samoa, Hawaii, Mariana Islands, Panama Canal Zone, Puerto Rico, 
and Virgin Islands). 

2 Population data used are Bureau of the Census estimates for July 1, as published in Historical 
Statistics of the United States, 1789-1945, and various issues of the Statistical Abstract of the United 
States. 

3 As of January 1, 1934. Figures differ from those for December 30, 1933, because of banks 
absorbed or otherwise ceasing operations after the close of business on December 30, and because of 
those unlicensed on that date but approved for insurance or licensed in time to reopen on the morning 
of January 2, 1934. 


The table above is a continuation of the one on page 44. Many factors 
enter into “concentration.” Note the slight change in “population per 
office”’ 


RELATIVE IMPORTANCE OF THE LARGEST COMMERCIAL BANKS IN 
CONTINENTAL UNITED STATES, DECEMBER 31, 
SELECTED YEARS, 1920-1958 


Bank group 1929 1934 


All commercial banks 
Number 
Deposits (millions) 


Largest 100 banks 
Percent of number of all commercial 
banks 
Deposits (millions) 
Percent of deposits of all commercial 


30,444 
$35,947 


24,287 
$51,282 


15,518 
$40,060 


14,477 
$65,431 


13,499 
$215,995 


0.41% 
$21,506 


41.9% 


0.64% 
$21,462 


53.6% 


0.69% 
$37,081 


56.7% 


0.74% 
$98,731 


45.7% 


0.33% 


$64,611 
44.5% 
Largest 10 banks 


Deposits (millions) 
Percent of deposits of all commercial 


$8,400 
16.4% 


$9,169 
22.9% 


$17,244 
26.4% 


$27,505 
18.9% 


$42,939 
19.9% 
Largest bank 


Deposits (millions) 
Percent of deposits of all commercial 
ks 


$1,314 
2.6% 


$1,629 
4.1% 


$3,466 
5.3% 


$5,656 
3.9% 


$9,928 
4.6% 


Largest 1% of 1 percent of the banks 
Number of banks 
Deposits (millions) 
— of deposits of all commercial 


78 72 
$20,135 | $34,159 


50.3% 52.2% 


67 
$87,333 


40.4% 


71 
$58,519 
40.3% 


121 
$22,555 
44.0% 
Largest 1/10 of 1 percent of the banks 
Number of banks 


Deposits (millions) 
Percent of deposits of all commercial 


16 
$11,897 


29.7% 


13 
$48,305 
22.4% 


14 
$32,607 
22.5% 


14 
$20,360 
31.1% 


24 
$13,315 
26.0% 


1 Not available. 
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the 1950s. This is shown by the per- 
centage of total commercial bank ce- 
posits held by the largest 100 banks. 
For selected years the FDIC has 
computed the proportion of deposits 
held by the largest half of 1% and 
the largest 0.1% of commercial 
banks. These data indicate that there 
is substantially less concentration in 
banking now than twenty years ago 
or than in 1929. By this standard 
banking is more competitive. 


Effect of Claims, Groups 


The degree of concentration, how- 
ever, is greater than indicated by the 
tabulation just referred to, because 
of the development during recent 
decades of chain and group banking. 
In 1958 0.5% of the banks and 
groups held 48% of the deposits of 
all commercial banks, compared with 
40% held by the same percentage of 
banks. The FDIC also examines bank 
concentration by states, leading cit- 
ies, and metropolitan areas. In many 
cities, as in the majority of states, 
there has been a decrease in banking 
concentration over the past 20 years, 
even if no allowance is made for 
banking facilities in the full metro- 
politan areas of the respective cities. 


FDIC’s Conclusions 


The FDIC survey finds that “there 
has been no general increase in bank 
concentration during the past 20 or 
25 years. If increasing concentration 
is taken as evidence of declining 
competition, the data on bank con- 
centration suggest that the banking 
system of the nation in the late 
1950s, though less competitive than 
in 1920, was more competitive than 
in the middle 1930s or the early 
1940s. ... Banks in neighboring 
towns, in neighboring counties, and 
in neighboring states often compete 
with the local bank in today’s mar- 
ket, at least for certain types of busi- 
ness, but there is no way of measur- 
ing the extent of this competition, 
nor is it possible to compare the ef- 
fectiveness of such competition with 
that which may have existed in 1921. 
. . . A reduction in number of banks 
within a community will not, by it- 
self, justify a conclusion that com- 
petition has been diminished. ... 

There is “no easy or simple an- 
swer to the question of the extent to 
which bank competition has been af- 
fected as a result of the changes in 
the number of banks and in banking 
concentration since 1921.” 
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~ Total Number of 
offices! 
3,606 6,845 
| 4,864 7,739 
1949 1958 
$145,174 
1.9% 
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APPENDIX B — SAMPLE OF POSITIVE VERIFICATION FORM 
FOR CHECKING ACCOUNTS 


Direct Verification 


how- 
’ the Name of Bank 
ause 
cent 
in or Smaller banks 
and al 
Ss of In connection with the periodic examination of our deposit accounts, en- 
vith closed is a statement of your account as of (date) , showing a 
balance due you of $. . lt will be appreciated if you will confirm 
e of NEW manual, “Direct Verifica- positive or negative, each of Which tre correctness of the balance by signing this form and return it in the 
” enclosed prepaid addressed envelope. ; 
ank A tion for Smaller Banks,” has can be complete or partial—amnd —— We wish to thank you for your continued use of the facilities of this bonk. 
cit- just been published by the leaves to the individual bank the ae! 
‘ery truly yours, 
any Country Bank Operations Committee method better adapted to its needs. 
tes, and the Insurance and Protective The steps are easily applied and are (Official Signature) 
cing Committee of The American Bankers inexpensive. 
ars, Association. The balance shown above is correct. 


The pamphlet explains the positive 
and negative methods used. It out- 
lines the program, and is a simple 
presentation of an audit tool gener- 


Do-It-Yourself 

“Advantages of direct verification 
far outweigh the costs,” the manual 
says. “The program is most effective 


IMPORTANT: Please complete this form ond a 
mail it in the enclosed envelope. Do not re- 
turn it to the benk ir person. 


~ (Customer's Signature) 
Signature of depositor personally, or, # @ cor- 


ally accepted as “the best means for when conducted by an outside audi- Sem tesen eto 
ere preventing and disclosing short- tor; however, it can be initiated on a _ your record does not agree with the above figure, please describe below. 
ank ages.”” Sample forms for both varie- do-it-yourself basis. Some of the ad- 
or ties of verification for checking and vantages are: A suggested form in new A.B.A. do-it- 
ion savings accounts are included. e “Direct verification is a sound 
ing The A.B.A. committees responsible audit procedure which signifies 
on- for the manual are commended by to customers that the bank is 
ing the bank supervisory authorities who well managed. amount is correct or incorrect, sign 
ate also “urge bank officers and direc- e “It gives financial protection to and return the form. In a negative 
an tors to consider the desirability of stockholders and customers. verification the customer notifies the 
an adopting direct verification as a regu- e “It assists directors in comply-  pank only if there is a discrepancy. 
rly lar procedure in their bank.” ing with their legal and manda- 
ng The commendatory note, published tory obligations to supervise the Advantages of Each 
nd in the booklet, is signed by William bank’s affairs in a prudent man- “Tn the absence of controlling state 
ate McC. Martin, Jr., chairman of the ner. law or legislation,” says the manual, 
1r- Board of Governors of the Federal e “It discloses honest errors of of- “the advantages and disadvantages 
si- Reserve System; Erle Cocke, chair- ficers and employees. of each of the two types must be 
ir- man, Federal Deposit Insurance e “It helps to activate inactive ac- carefully considered before there is a 
mn, Corporation; Ray M. Gidney, Comp- counts. decision on which to use.” Advan- 
of - troller of the Currency; and Dick e “It promotes greater accuracy in tages claimed for each are stated, and 
th Simpson, president, National. Asso- the records of names and ad- there is similar treatment of the 
1. ciation of Supervisors of State Banks. dresses of bank customers. “complete or partial’ verification 
ks “The Federal and state bank super- e “It provides greater protection question. 
it- visory authorities,” says the message, for officers and employees, not Points covered under “Planning 
n- “have long recognized that the prin- only in assisting to remove the Program” include: supervision, 
: ciple of direct verification as an es- temptations but also in affording scope, forms, informing the staff and 
n- sential part of an adequate audit pro- them proof of the accuracy of customers, control of records, execu- 
to gram in banks. This is particularly their work.” tion of the forms, insuring accuracy 
f- true in the case of small institutions In a positive verification a form is_ of verification, selection of date, mail- 
in which do not have an auditor.” mailed to the customer requesting ing, reconcilment of returned forms 
T4 The manual explains the proced- that he compare his balance with with bank’s records, and summariza- 


ures for direct verification—either 
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that shown, indicate whether the 


tion of the results. 
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Check Automation Progress 


Faster Than Foreseen 


the growth of automatic 
check processing since the 
A.B.A. Bank Management Commit- 
tee’s (then a commission) special 
committee announced the E-13-B type 
font about two years ago, Edward T. 
Shipley, comptroller of the Wachovia 
Bank and Trust Company, Winston- 
Salem, N.C., told the Florida Bankers 
Forum that progress had been more 
rapid than was anticipated. 

The commercial banks, he said, will 
probably continue to stress conver- 
sion of their commercial bookkeeping 
departments as against their proof 
and transit operations “for some time 
to come.” 

“Because the success of the con- 
version of the bookkeeping operation 
can be controlled within a given bank, 
it is logical to follow such a proced- 
ure. To make the transit system work 
requires the cooperation of all the 
banks through the encoding of 
their identification and routing sym- 
bols prior to the issuance of the 


checks to their customers. This will 
require time. 

“The speed with which a bank can 
mechanize its own bookkeeping oper- 
ation will depend in many cases upon 
the amount they wish to spend on 
the change-over. Banks that want to 
convert immediately and face a 
problem of resupplying their custom- 
ers with new checks overnight will 
face a far greater cost than banks 
willing to work into the program 
gradually, resupplying checks as the 
current supply is consumed. The 
amount to be expended in this man- 
ner will be fixed by the gains which 
a bank expects to enjoy through its 
subsequent economy of operation.” 


Some Checks Need Redesigning 
Mr. Shipley said certain checks 
purchased directly by companies 
from the printers still needed rede- 
sign. 
“It is believed that each of the de- 
positors presently using such items 


will have to be approached on an in- 
dividual basis and its cooperation so- 
licited. In many cases this will prove 
no problem as the existing check 
format is simply the result of the 
aesthetic requirements of the pur- 
chaser. 


Other Circumstances 


“On the other hand, there will be 
instances where the format is the 
result of the equipment used in that 
depositor’s office or where copies of 
the check produce other accounting 
documents which must meet the pur- 
chaser’s requirements. Where such is 
the case, redesign becomes a real 
problem which may well tax the in- 
genuity of the banker. If the system 
is to work, however, every effort must 
be made to bring this group of checks 
into conformance with the standards 
as published by the A.B.A.” 

The forum, held at Winter Park, 
was the 14th in an annual series 
sponsored by the Florida Bankers As- 
sociation. 

Mr. Shipley is a member of the 
Bank Management Committee’s spe- 
cial committee that worked for sev- 
eral years on the mechanization of 
check handling. 


Would You Ride a Camel to Board a Jet Liner? 


pape think that automating a ma- 
jor bank function without up- 
dating its peripheral activities is like 
taking a 3-day camel trip to board a 
jet liner for a 600-mile-per-hour ride? 

That’s the way John N. Raleigh, 
NABAC’s technical director, summed 
things up in a talk about “MAUDE,” 
which stands for his intangible 
“Manual and Uninteresting Daily 
Essentials” that must still be per- 
formed in a bank, even though some 
of the top jobs are done by a com- 
puter. He spoke at the Tulsa confer- 
ence of NABAC, The Association for 
Bank Audit, Control and Operation. 

“Everyone,” observed Mr. Raleigh, 
“wants to tinker with the jet, but no 
one does anything about the camel. 
And the reason is they don’t know 
it’s there. The real problem is not to 
get rid of the camel, but to recognize 
that you have one. And to do this, 
you need a yardstick against which 
you can measure your operations.” 

To illustrate the idea of a camel in 
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a jet-age bank, Mr. Raleigh reported 
an experience at one bank. 

“In one excellent computer instal- 
lation,” he said, “I found that the 
processing of return items took more 
than 30 times as long as to post all 
the accounts. When I called this to 
the bank’s attention, it immediately 
investigated. After three man-days 
of analysis, the bank was able to im- 
prove this portion of the operation to 
the point that one clerk was elimi- 
nated.” 


An Experience with Tellers 

“After living in one city for six 
months I have yet to find a bank 
teller who uses the proper techniques 
in cashing a check or in accepting a 
deposit. Even very simple principles, 
such as passing out the coin first so 
the customer can be putting it in his 
pocket while the teller counts out the 
bills, are apparently violated most of 
the time. 

“With just a few minutes training 


in proper techniques, anywhere from 
10% to 60% could be reduced from 
individual transaction times.” 


Grow Your Own 


Manpower, 
Banker Advises 


HE only safe, conservative, sensi- 

ble answer to a bank’s manpower 
problems is “grow your own,” said 
John A. Mayer, president of Mellon 
National Bank and Trust Company, 
Pittsburgh, in a talk to the Pennsyl- 
vania Bankers Association conven- 
tion. 

He cited survey figures indicating 
that 80% of banks with deposits un- 
der $10,000,000 have no training 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 50) 
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INTRODUCING 


the new Recorpak MICR Comparator 


Shows quickly, easily, accurately whether magnetic ink character 
imprints on checks conform with A. B. A. alignment standards. 


The new low-cost REcorpAK MICR Comparator is 
specifically designed for inspecting Common Ma- 
chine Language (E-13B type characters). 


With this precision unit, your staff is able to deter- 
mine faster and more accurately whether your 
imprinted checks are within A.B.A. alignment 
standards. This greatly reduces the number of 
checks the sorter rejects. 


Operation is simplicity itself. New REcorDAK 
Comparator enlarges magnetic ink characters 22.5 
times . . . shows them superimposed on a built-in 
E-13B Printed Character Chart. And its built-in 


hood lets you check imprints in normal room light. 


Projected images quickly reveal any variations in 
field boundaries, horizontal and vertical format 
dimensions, character spacing and alignment, char- 
acter dimensions, skew, line width . . . also make 
voids and extraneous inking easy to spot. 


Compact, lightweight, and low in cost, this new 
Recorpak MICR Comparator will prove invalu- 
able in the change-over to automated check-handling. 
Write today for free folder describing it in detail. 
Recordak Corporation, 415 Madison Avenue, New 
York 17, N. Y. 


SRECORDRK’ 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 
originator of modern microfilming—now in its 34th year 
IN CANADA contact Recordak of Canada Ltd., Toronto 
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Effici¢ 
BANCO D TA 


Oldest established and largest Ban’ lombia 
MARTIN DEL CORRAL, IDENT 


@ Special attention to collections 


@ Accurate and dependable credit 
information service 
TOTAL ASSETS: 
More than $900 Million Pesos 
(Approximately US. $135.000.000) 
TOTAL COLOMBIAN FOREIGN BUSINESS: 
Imports and Exports 


1959: US. $795.219.000 
1960: US. $812.444.000 


BANCO DE BOGOTA 


ESTABLISHED 1870 ® BOGOTA, COLOMBIA S.A 


130 BRANCHES 


Magnetic-Ink Imprinting is near-perfect 
when done on the McAdams Model B-M check- 
imprinting press, built to produce imprints to 
A.B.A. specifications. Have your printer check with: 


John McAdams & Sons, Inc., 


20-22 Knight St., Norwalk, Conn., U.S. A. 


Established 1842 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 48) 
programs, and only one in five of that 
number plans such an effort in the 
near future. 


Two Problems Cited 


“When we look at the reasons for 
failure to recruit and train replace- 
ments,” Mr. Mayer said, “cost and 
lack of knowledge of training pro- 
cedures are cited as two major prob- 
lems. I don’t believe it’s any more ex- 
pensive, relatively, for a smailer 
bank than for a large one. 

“Do you really need all the skills 
you buy in a college graduate? If 
not, high school people may be just 
fine for your purposes and your 
starting salaries can be lower. Nor 
do you need as many men, or a con- 
tinuous and yearly turnover of men. 
One man every five or 10 years may 
suit your needs. 

“Furthermore, you don’t need 
teachers on your payroll, for there is 
no shortage of schooling facilities, 
In addition to courses offered by the 
American Institute of Banking and 
The American Bankers. Association, 
there are more than 80 others scat- 
tered around the country; and there 
are also nearby universities and 
commercial schools. 


On the Job 


“How do you train? Let me first 
say that I have very little enthusi- 
asm for any program that does not 
involve actual, productive work. Pro- 
grams that keep a young person in 
school for six or nine months are not 
practical, in my opinion. The people 
stagnate, it’s terribly expensive, and 
I doubt whether a person really learns 
anything about banking until he gets 
placed in a job and starts working at 

Job rotation, periodic reviews of 
performance, and challenging and 
satisfying work are key elements of 
a satisfactory training program, Mr. 
Mayer asserted. 


“Stealing from Other Banks 
and Industry” 

Survey findings, he said, show that 
only half the vacancies to be created 
by retirements in the next five years 
can be met from among present em- 
ployees. “But the most serious thing 
is that about a third of all banks 
have been stealing people from other 
banks and from industry. The trou- 
ble is that other small banks are 
counting on the same solution. They 
have no senior people to spare.” 
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‘Remarkable 
amount of 


information...’ 


“We refer to Polk’s Bank Directory many 
times every banking day. The amount of 
bank information given in one place is 
remarkable. Also, the manner in which 
bank statements are set up in Polk’s Bank 
Directory is the best I have seen anywhere.” 


Amos Heisey 

Vice President and Cashier 
The Denver National Bank 
Denver, Pennsylvania 


R-L:POLK & CO. 


publishers 
130 Fourth Avenue North > Nashville 3, Tennessee 


POLK’S BANK DIRECTORY 


DETROIT » BOSTON + NEW YORK « PHILADELPHIA + PITTSBURGH +» CLEVELAND + RICHMOND + CHICAGO «+ ST. PAUL «+ ST. LOUIS 
KANSAS CITY « DALLAS +» LOS ANGELES « SEATTLE «+ HONOLULU + QUEBEC CITY » VANCOUVER + AND OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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NORTH OF THE BORDER 


The Empty Chair at OAS 


HE memorable visit of President 
[ented and his charming wife 

to Canada’s capital city, Ottawa, 
in May has of course been over-shad- 
owed by their more recent excursions 
to Western Europe and Britain. But 
the importance of the President’s 
discussions and public declarations 
in Ottawa should be kept prominently 
in mind because of the urgent neces- 
sity of maintaining, and strengthen- 
ing, the present cooperation between 
Canada and the United States, par- 
ticularly in the North American de- 
fense system. 

These two visitors to Ottawa were 
accorded a warm welcome, and vice- 
regal hospitality as the house guests 
of the Governor-General, while the 
Prime Minister, Rt. Hon. John Dei- 
fenbaker, went so far to make the 
President comfortable in his office 
for private discussions as to borrow 
an upholstered rocking chair for Mr. 
Kennedy. 


No Solutions, but 
One Suggestion .. . 

Judging from the usual generally 
vague communique issued by these 
two political leaders, there were no 
immediate solutions of the problems 
affecting Canadian-American rela- 
tionships, but there was a better un- 
derstanding on both sides of these 
problems, with the promise of solu- 
tion of at least some of them. In his 
public declarations, notably in the 
Canadian House of Commons, the 
President suggested that Canada de- 
vote 1% of her gross national prod- 
uct to foreign aid and that this coun- 
try join the Organization of Ameri- 
can States. 

It seems not to be generally known, 
even in Canada, that since the end 
of World War II this country has 
spent over $4.5-billion and pledged 
at least another $60,000,000 for for- 
eign aid. This is nothing like as much 
as American contributions in actual 
dollars, of course, yet proportionately 


on a population basis it’s the equiv- 
alent of about $50-billion. 

Moreover, Canada has sent scien- 
tists, technicians, engineers, and 
teachers to underdeveloped countries, 
and has also borne the expense of mi- 
litary detachments in Western Eu- 
rope and the dangerous areas in the 
Congo and along the Israel-Egyptian 
border. All this has been done with- 
out direct financial assistance from 
the United States. 


« One Question 


The question of Canada joining 
the Organization of American States 
has been considered in Canada for 
many years and the weight of official 
opinion by the present Government 
and that preceding it has _ been 
against such a move. This question 
has now become one of the most con- 
tentious in Canadian affairs. The 
preceding, Liberal Government ex- 
pressed its views on this matter in 
1953 in the following words of the 
then Prime Minister: “Our cultural 
and trade relations with other mem- 
bers of the Pan American Union 
have always been very good and they 
will improve constantly. So far it has 
not appeared to us that there would 
be any decided advantage in a formal 
membership in the Pan American 
Union.” 

This question came up for discus- 
sion recently at a joint meeting of 
the American and Canadian Cham- 
bers of Commerce. American repre- 
sentatives stated that Canada should 
occupy the vacant chair at the table 
of the Organization of American 
States, but this view was opposed by 
a leading Canadian banker with con- 
siderable experience in Latin Ameri- 
can affairs. “Membership,” he said, 
“might involve Canada in hemispher- 
ic disputes which are of little con- 
cern to her. This could result in Can- 
ada assuming a balance of power po- 
sition, at one time siding with the 
United States and at another throw- 


CHARLES M. SHORT 


ing her weight in with the Latin 
American countries. In such a situa- 
tion, our popularity would hardly be 
enhanced with either group. This is 
perhaps the most important aspect to 
be considered before we make a de- 
cision.” 

This view was reinforced by the 
present head of the Canadian Goyv- 
ernment. The Prime Minister set out 
clearly the basic argument against 
joining: That it could involve this 
country in Latin American quarrels 
in which it would either have to sup- 
port the United States, thereby giv- 
ing rise to charges that it was “un- 
der American domination,” or vote 
against it, thereby rendering itself 
“equally open to misapprehension.” 
This statement should douse any 
premature hopes in Washington that 
Canada is about to fill the famous 
“empty chair” at the OAS. 


- » - and a Reply to 
One Criticism 

Canada’s trade deals with Cuba 
and Communist China have been 
criticized in the United States. Early 
this year a delegation from Cuba 
held out the prospect that that coun- 
try’s purchases of Canadian prod- 
ucts this year would amount to $150,- 
000,000, a most absurd statement in 
the light of Cuba’s financial difficul- 
ites and also because Canada had 
added Cuba to the communist bloc to 
which strategic materials are pro- 
hibited. Now the Cuban Government 
has allocated $21,000,000 for imports 
of Canadian products for the entire 
year 1961, mostly foodstuffs. Ar- 
rangements have been made with 
communist China to provide that 
famine-stricken country with as 
much as 200,000,000 bushels of Ca- 
nadian grain, mostly wheat, over the 
next three’-years. For some years 
Canada has given credit terms to 
Russia and Poland for purchases of 
wheat without protest from any 
quarter. 
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Earl 
: “The thing that decided us on a Mosler MOSLER-EQUIPPED BRANCH Mosler-equipped. We believe it’s the 


Cube vault door was its appearance,” says Mr. ADDS NEW BUSINESS latest in efficient operation and the ulti- 
coun Stanley T. Smith, Assistant Vice Presi- “Many large Columbus corporations,” mate in protective design. 

prod-@ dent of the Huntington National Bank, 82y8 Mr. Smith, “have moved to the sub- “At the Eastmoor office, in the first 
$150,- Columbus, Ohio. urbs. It would be unrealistic to expect two months of 1961, we added many new 
ent in ‘Huntington National constructed its them to travel all the way intoourmain checking and savings accounts. Unques- 
fficul- new Eastmoor office, installing a Century office. So, we moved with them. Our _ tionably, one reason for the new business 
1 had 7” Vault Door and other Mosler equip- Bastmeor office is truly modern... js our three new Mosler Drive-In Win- 


loc to ment. Says Mr. Smith: — ame | dows. With them, we can offer the kind 


iment specifications perfectly. There’s a psycho- 
1ports logical ‘confidence-building’ factor in the ing today. 
entire appearance of the Mosler door. : ‘ PROBLEM SOLVING—A MOSLER SPECIALTY 
_ Ar. “Our main vault at Eastmoor is eae. e From the largest bank vault to the small- 

with equipped with Mosler deposit boxes. We ; a tas a. est safe deposit box, Mosler design and 

that reasoned that when a customer wants mar es . : manufacturing experience is at your 
— access to his property it certainly bet- + fe : service. Mosler is the world’s largest 
f Ca ters his opinion of us if all our equip- SU ; ‘. 2 builder of safes, vaults, and banking 
ment has an air of stability and optimum , wotine equipment. Write for information on 

Transactions are fast and convenient at one of 


er the protection.” three Mosler Drive-In Windows. auto banking and protective equipment. 
years 


oe The Mosler Safe Company 
1 any 320 Park Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


In Canada: Mosler-Taylor Safes, Ltd., Brampton, Ontario 
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Spectator’s-eye-view of the committee listening to a manufacturer’s presentation 


new in electronics?” is asked 

by the A.B.A. Committee on 
Savings Operations. And each year a 
number of leading companies attend 
the committee’s spring meeting to 
give their answers. 

As an experiment the committee 
opened the doors to banker-observers 
who wished to attend. About 175 
from 22 states accepted the offer and 
watched with enthusiasm as the 
committee rolled up its sleeves and 
went to work. As a result of this suc- 
cessful experiment, it was agreed 
that this new pattern of committee 
meetings should be continued. 

With interest in automation still 
spiraling upward, it was no wonder 
that the banker-observers were unan- 
imous in their response. For them it 
was a unique opportunity to get first- 
hand reports of what manufacturers 
are and will be doing in the develop- 
ment of new equipment. Here, are 
some of the things they were told 
that relate to savings operations. 


year the question, ‘““What’s 


Burroughs 


Burroughs reported that random 
access devices and a variety of inter- 
rogation units will be announced for 
both the B-270 and the B-5000. The 
B-270 automatic item processing 
system can simultaneously sort and 
list on six or 12 tapes at 1,560 items 
per minute. It can accommodate up 
to six magnetic tapes, line printer, 
punched card in and out, and paper 
tape input. It is a low-cost magnetic 
tape system for a savings bank and 
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can replace the manual procedures 
employed in the proof and transit 
departments of commercial banks. 
The B-5000, introduced last Feb- 
ruary, is programed by simple Eng- 
lish language statements transcribed 
to punch cards and fed to the com- 
puter. Its internal speeds are high 
enough to accommodate easily the 
new advances in speed of peripheral 
equipment. Additional units can be 


Here, in capsule form, are 
the answers that were given 
by representatives of the 
10 companies participating 
in acommittee meeting that 
followed a novel pattern. 


RICHARD L. KRAYBILL 


added to expand its capacity without 
reprograming since it will automati- 
cally adjust to the new environment. 


General Electric 


General Electric is of the opinion 
that MICR savings systems have the 
best chance of proving to be economi- 
cally worthwhile. This approach in- 
volves night processing to produce 
records for use the following day. 


How About Optical Scanning? 


Some bankers have wondered wheth- 
er optical scanning might either re- 
place or supplement MICR in the 
mechanical handling of documents. 
One answer to that question has been 
prepared by the automation subcom- 
mittee of the Philadelphia Clearing 
House Association. 

Optical scanning is the reading of 
characters by photocells. The con- 
trast between dark and light areas 
at specified points is recorded and 
correlated to produce the “reading.” 
MICR depends upon the use of mag- 
netic ink, and the reading is accom- 
plished by measuring the resulting 
magnetic field. 

Here are some of the facts that 
led to the conclusion that optical 
scanning is unlikely to replace MICR 
although it might be proposed at 
times as a supplement to it. 

(1) Since MICR depends upon the 
use of magnetic ink, the reading is 
not affected by overwriting or other 
marks that affect optical scanning. 

(2) Because a common language 


has been established for MICR en- 
coding, such documents can be han- 
dled by the equipment of different 
manufacturers. Optical scanning is 
currently limited to documents spe- 
cially prepared for the particular 
equipment to be used. 

(3) A comparison of costs shows 
that the MICR sorter-reader is less 
expensive than a comparable optical 
scanning device. This difference 
more than offsets the slight addition- 
al charge for magnetic ink. 

(4) A comparison of the speed of 
handling documents shows that 
MICR has it over optical scanning 
by ratios that range from about 2-to- 
1 to nearly 4-to-1. 

(5) Efficiency was difficult to 
measure because of differences in re- 
quirements imposed on the docu- 
ments. However, a reject rate of 5% 
was considered acceptable for the 
optical scanning of fairly clean docu- 
ments. The MICR reject was less 
than 3% on documents with numer- 
ous obliteration problems. 
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While less glamorous than “on-line” 
systems, it was recommended for the 
cost-conscious bank interested in 
automation of the savings depart- 
meli!. 

lit is offering the GE Proof En- 
coder, capable of performing proof, 
adding machine listing, and MICR 
encceding. In a single hand operation 
it prepares intermixed documents for 
MICR processing. Preprinted MICR 
forms would not be required. As a by- 
product of the proof operation, the 
operator would encode the savings 
transaction, the customer’s account 
number, the dollar amount, and the 
transaction code. This encoded in- 
formation would then be ready for 
low unit cost computer processing at 
night. 


IBM 


IBM is actively interested in the 
savings accounting problem of banks 
and has designed some proposed spe- 
cial systems as a result of studies 
with certain banks. These are on-line 
systems connected to random access 
computers. The studies have indi- 
cated that requirements are suffi- 
ciently varied as to result in systems 


which do not lend themselves to com- 
plete standardization. 

An over-simplified description of 
one system was described as consist- 
ing of three basic elements. The win- 
dow terminal provides the entry to 
and output from the system; the 
communication system links the tell- 
er stations with the computer; and 
the computer augmented by random 
access and magnetic tape storage 
performs all the necessary opera- 
tions including verifications and con- 
trol and sends the new balance back 
to the teller. 


LeFebure 


LeFebure Corporation discussed 
its Autho-Visor signature identifica- 
tion system. Basically an extension 
of the conventional signature card 
file, it has the effect of providing 
every teller with a copy of every sig- 
nature card for immediate use. The 
depositor is provided with a coded 
identification carried as part of his 
passbook or as a separate identifica- 
tion card. The code consists of a 
scrambling pattern with each bank 
having its own unique pattern. The 
teller simply inserts the coded identi- 


fication into a Teller Reader which 
automatically and instantly decodes 
the scrambled image. Coded signa- 
tures can be included in new pass- 
books or added to existing books 
through a simple, two-minute opera- 
tion. 


National Cash Register 


The National Cash Register Com- 
pany stressed the major objectives of 
an on-line savings system—accuracy, 
reliability, and economy. It then de- 
scribed how its Class 42 and its NCR 
315 fit into the system and meet these 
objectives. 

The advantages of the Class 42 as 
the machine to use at the teller’s win- 
dow where the transaction originates 
were listed. These include: familiar 
to most tellers; proven reliability; 
fast; compatible with current pass- 
books; auditable; and capable of op- 
erating independent of the central 
processor. 

The NCR 315 was reported to have 
all the requirements needed to serve 
as the central processor for the sys- 
tem. It was pointed out that its in- 
ternal speeds could meet the demands 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 100) 


THE CENTRAL NATIONAL INSURANCE GROUP of OMAHA 


Expanding with new ideas for new business 


Assets over 
26 Million dollars 


July 1961 


Automobile — Bodily Injury and 

Property Damage 
Automobile — Physical Damage 
Fire and Allied Lines 


Our New Quarters 
“Available December 1961 


¢ THE CENTRAL NATIONAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


Installment Sales Floater 
Dealer Inventory Coverage 


Outboard Motor and Motor Boat 
Insurance 


Mobile Home Physical Damage 


e THE CENTRAL NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Life Health & Accident Association Group Hospitalization 
Credit Life ¢ Credit Accident and Health 


e THE PROTECTIVE NATIONAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


A revolutionary new approach for installment lending institutions. 


WRITE: THE CENTRAL NATIONAL INSURANCE GROUP OF OMAHA 
CENTRAL NATIONAL BLDG. OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
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On-the-Job Services 


Here’s What Bankers Have to Say About Them 


banker opinion poll, even more so, always interests 
bankers. You want to know if other banks think 
as you do, and, if they don’t, you wonder who should 
change his mind. Or perhaps his business practices. 
What have other bankers found to be true about on- 
the-job services? The Association of Reserve City 
Bankers recently stirred and informed all those inter- 
ested in this topic by releasing the results of their 
banker-opinion poll concerning on-the-job services. 
BANKING, in May, published remarks on this survey, as 
reported by Harry M. Bardt, executive vice-president 
of Bank of America. Here, very timely still, are some 
further observations and suggestions on this study. 


PUBLIC opinion poll always interests the public. A 


Continuous care, contact and promotion 


Bankers who filled out questionnaires for this survey 
cautioned that: 

(1) On-the-job programs take time and care to set 
up, and require constant and continued promotion 
during all stages of development. Various banking 
services, such as loans and deposits, require special 
sales efforts. 

(2) There must be continuous contact with the 
company using the program. Fresh advertising ma- 
terial and other: promotional matter must follow the 
program closely and assiduously. 

(3) Ways and means must be provided to make the 
banking services as simple and convenient as possible 
for the employees. 


Obstacles that were pointed out more than once in. 
cluded these: 

(1) Some communities don’t have a potential for 
profitable on-the-job operations for all their banks, 

(2) Although payroll deduction was once thought 
basic to on-the-job services, many employers have ob- 
jected so you might better seek other schemes: for 
example, bank-by-mail racks, or complete 1-check 
payroll service for the employer. 

Before you even approach an employer, be sure you 
are aware that: 

(1) Initial interviews with top management are 
much more successful than approaches to lower-level 
officers. 

(2) You needn’t approach unless you are well pre 
pared with facts and figures that show why the plan 
would be good for the company. 

(3) You must be prepared to show why your 
bank’s in-plant banking plan is vastly superior to any 
other plan offered by a nonbank competitor, and have 
your reasons ready. 

(4) It’s good to stress the confidential relationship 
between a bank and its customers. 

Among collateral benefits of supplying on-the-job 
services mentioned by respondents were: giving your 
salesman something concrete and new to offer a cus- 
tomer or a prospect; making new sales contacts for 
other business, both with employers and employees; and 
tying customers (employees) to your bank before the 
competition gets them. 


Growth in Puno: From Poverty to Credit Unions to S&Ls to Banks 


We, in this country, have seen 
the growth, first of banks, then 
of savings and loan associations, 
and finally of credit unions. 

The Reverend Daniel McClellan 
does not see this as the natural 
order of things. This Maryknoll 
missionary to Peruvian Indians 
sees exactly the opposite growth 
pattern as natural—at least for 
his flock in Puno, just outside of 
Lima. 

Here, he induced a few natives 
to form their first credit union by 
pooling some 603 soles ($21). Un- 
shod, illiterate, and poverty- 
stricken, the Indians managed to 


build this pooled fund until now 
it averages $90 on deposit for each 
of 4,000 members and has spon- 
sored $1,200,000 in loans. Through 
these loans, the natives have built 
a town—with buses, taxis, bicy- 
cles, a radio station, a packing 
plant, plumbing, and refrigerators 
—where once they had only their 
bare feet to run around on and the 
poorest of living conditions. 
The evolution continues 
“Father Dan,” as this mission- 
ary is called, sees as the next step 
the organization of local savings 
and loan associations, staffed by 
Indians, using their own funds 


chiefly to build 2-bedroom homes 
costing about $2,000. 

And so the self-help program 
for the flock continues. Does Fa- 
ther Dan vision cooperative bank- 
ing continuing for his Indians, on 
into the future? No, he does not. 
Still further ahead, as individuals 
served by these credit unions and 
savings and loans become more 
well-to-do, they will, he thinks, 
enter the banking business them- 
selves. And so a natural evolu- 
tion will have taken place. The 
end-product of Father Dan’s cred- 
it union will be free enterprise— 
complete with free banking. 
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A banker makes a decision 


a financial leader first, your banker is likewise a man of community affairs 


MPIRING a close one on Satur- 
day helps many a banker 
make wiser decisions on Monday. 
That’s because taking part in 
things close to the community’s 
heart is a sure way for a banker 
to better know the people and 
their financial needs. 

In that way, a banker can have 
both the understanding and the 
insight to evaluate an individual’s 
financial problem, counsel local 
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businessmen, work wisely and 
profitably. 

In a nutshell, a banker has to 
be a civic doer as well as a finan- 
cial counsellor. By taking on com- 
munity responsibility and learn- 
ing what makes his neighbors 
tick, a banker makes his bank 
more useful every day. 

When all’s said and done, it’s 
usefulness that makes commer- 
cial banking so important to the 


nation’s economy and the Ameri- 


can way of life. 


THE 
CHASE 

MANHATTAN 
BANK 


1 Chase Manhattan Plaza 
New York 15, N. Y. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Administration 
Pressure on 


Mortgage Rates 


The Opposi ng 


Pressures 


Conflicting 


Opinions 


Commercial Bank 


Mortgage Activity 


Auto Sales 


and Financing 


THEODORE VOLCKHAUSEN 


Efforts of the Administration to push mortgage rates down became more force- 
ful as summer approached. This was reflected in the early May announcement of 
another one-quarter-point reduction in the maximum FHA loan rate, accompa- 
nied by FNMA’s decision to lend support to the new rate by paying a 1-point 
higher price. 

The move was followed by a 2-point increase in the discount demanded in pri- 
vate secondary markets, which completely made up for the quarter-point reduc- 
tion. 

At the same time the Federal Home Loan Bank Board offered, through its dis- 
trict banks, short-term loans at low rates to stimulate savings and loan mortgage 
activity. The plan had been to provide lower-rate, 5-year loans, but the board was 
unable to borrow on a longer-term basis at a rate low enough to do this. 


The Federal National Mortgage Association, too, must go to the market to 
raise the money if it is to expand heavily its mortgage acquisition program. 

With the added demand for funds from these and other Government agencies 
—with all Government spending expanding—with a rise in business expenditure 
and borrowing considered imminent—with investor fear of inflation—it is hard 
to see how downward pressure on the interest rates can be successful over an 
extended period. 


The majority in the mortgage field thinks that, by the last quarter, rates will 
have firmed, with demand and supply well in balance; that there will be no fur- 
ther decline in mortgage yields, and possibly a moderate rise due to an over-all 
stronger demand for funds. Also, the new housing bill will provide an impetus to 
starts. This may or may not prove to be fully justified by equally improved sales. 

There is another school of thought which is convinced that many lenders have 
under-estimated their need to invest mortgage amortization and payoffs. If so, 
these may find later in the year that home sales, which they are committed to 
finance, will not reach expected proportions. If this becomes clear they will bid 
up mortgage prices. 


The question keeps arising, when will commercial banks materially expand 
their activity in the mortgage market? Large commercial banks, which have made 
heavy investments in automation equipment, are seeking ways to make fuller use 
of it. One answer is to be found in an expanded mortgage servicing program. 

Growing opportunities for smaller commercial banks to invest in good mort- 
gages exist in smaller, more distant communities. These areas, in large part, have 
escaped the attention of the major lenders and of builders who, when they could 
sell 50 or 100 homes a year, saw no reason to enter an area where only 10 or 20 
could be sold. Local banks in such areas should get in touch with nearby home 
builders, says Carl A. Bimson, A.B.A. president. 


After an unsatisfactory first quarter, automobile sales picked up and continued 
to improve during the spring. However, from talks with dealers and lenders, one 
gathers that the upward trend has about ended and that it is unlikely to be re- 
newed until the new models are introduced. 
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and Instalment Lending 


Editor, Bankers Research, a newsletter 


Instalment credit loans have held stable during the past six months during 
which yields on most other loans were going down—a fact to be kept in mind by 
such managements as were dissatisfied during the preceding period when returns 
from instalment credit failed to rise as other loan rates were boosted. 


In spite of these stable rates, profits on consumer loans have tended to decline 
because of the lower volume becoming available, just as has been the case with 
other loans. Management is urged to seek ways to cut costs in order to improve 
these profits. 


While the proportion of families using instalment credit has hardly increased 
in the past three years, the debts of those that do use it have tended to rise quite 
markedly. From this it would appear that a good number of lenders are follow- 
ing the path of least resistance in depending on present borrowers for the main- 
tenance and expansion of loan volume. 

The chief danger here lies in extending this additional credit on the basis of 
the past good records of these borrowers. Completely new and careful checks 
should be made of such a customer’s total indebtedness and present base income. 
It has been shown that he may be at the point where the burden of any additional 
payments can get both lender and borrower in trouble. 


The bank having a substantial number of accounts of this nature can find that 
it is spending too much time and money on collections—time and money which 
could otherwise be devoted to developing new and better-qualified customers 
and more diversified loans. 


Too often the collection department will concentrate its effort on loans 30 
days past due to the point where the under-30-day delinquencies are neglected. 
There is no surer way of converting a large proportion of the latter into the 
much more serious category. 


In the case of past due accounts the amount of, or lack of, borrower equity 
should receive important consideration by the collection department. 

For instance, the 40-day overdue loan which involves a balance of $800 against 
a car that is worth $1,000 is less hazardous than the $800 loan which is 15 to 20 
days overdue and the collateral is worth only $700. 


Although stocks of automobiles and appliances have been lowered in the past 
month, there has been no lessening in the pressure on lenders to assist dealers 
to make sales through liberalized credit. Some have gone along although the 
vast majority refuses to do so. Most banks feel that, unless they stay with the 
generally tightened policies put into effect last year, the delinquency and repos- 
session rate will again turn upward. 
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NATIONAL BANK FACILITIES 


National banks may operate fa- 
cilities at military bases in Texas 
although state law prohibits 
branch banks. 


Recently, the banking commis- 
sioner of Texas brought proceedings 
against two national banks which, 
with the Secretary of the Treasury’s 
permission, have been operating lim- 
ited banking facilities at air force 
bases in Texas since 1948. 

The commissioner contended that 
the facilities were being operated in 
violation of Article XVI, §16 of the 
Texas Constitution and Article 342- 
903 of the Texas Statutes which pro- 
hibit branch. banks, and further 
argued that under 12 U.S.C. §36(c), 
national banks may establish and 
operate branches only if the law of 
the state in which they are doing 
business accords the same privilege 
to state banks. 

The banks, and the Federal Gov- 
ernment, asserted that they were ex- 
empt from the operation of the state 
constitution and statute by virtue of 
12 U.S.C. §90 which provides that all 
national banks “designated for that 
purpose by the Secretary of the 
Treasury, shall be depositories of 
public money under such regulations 
as may be prescribed by the Secre- 
tary; and they shall perform all such 
reasonable duties as depositories of 
public money and financial agents of 
the Government, as may be required 
of them.” They also contended that 
their powers under 12 U.S.C. §90 
were not limited by the provisions of 
12 U.S.C. §36(c). 

The United States Court of Ap- 
peals for the Fifth Circuit ruled that 
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BANK LAW NEWS 


National Bank Facilities — Taxation 


Safe Deposit Boxes— Other Cases 


TAXATION 


New Hampshire Supreme Court advises State Senate that proposed tax to pay 
liquidation expenses of state bank would be unconstitutional. 

The Senate of the State of New Hampshire requested an opinion of the State 
Supreme Court Justices concerning the constitutionality of certain proposed legis- 
lation. The bill would permit the bank commissioner to collect from each bank 
under his supervision, pro-rated in accordance with the proportion which the 
individual bank’s assets bear to the total assets of all supervised institutions, all 
expenses due to the liquidation of a named bank. The amount so collected would 
be paid to the depositors in commercial accounts in the liquidated bank. 

The New Hamphsire Senate is now on notice that the proposed legislation would 
violate the State Constitution. The court noted that under existing law, liquidation 
expenses of an insolvent bank are a charge upon its assets. The proposed bill would 
shift this burden from the insolvent bank to all state banks under the commission- 
er’s supervision. This, said the court, is prohibited by the State Constitution, 
Article 12, Part I. The court indicated that the proposed bill “would select an 
arbitrary class of taxpayers to contribute to a single bank. This would place upon 
the contributing banks the unequal burden of paying more than their just share 
of governmental expense.” 

Equally unconstitutional would be any attempt to pay the liquidation expense 
with money taken from the general funds of the state. The use of public funds to 
reimburse private depositors for losses sustained is violative of Article 5, Part Il 
of the New Hampshire Constitution prohibiting taxation for the aid of private 
parties. Opinion of the Justices (N.H.) 170 ATL. (2d) 125. 


the operation of the limited facilities 
by the national banks was valid. The 
majority opinion reasoned that 12 
U.S.C. §90 must stand alone, and 
that nothing in either 12 U.S.C., 
§§90 or 36(c), indicated that Con- 
gress intended any different result. 
Admittedly, said the court, the 
“power of the Secretary to act as he 
has done in the instant case was ini- 
tially based upon his construction of 
Section 90. Since 1942, the Secretary 
has construed that statute as ena- 
bling him to designate national 
banks . . . to serve as depositories 
and financial agents of the Govern- 
ment on military installations. . . 


Congress has long been apprised of 
this construction, and the fact that 
Congress has failed to enact legisla- 
tion specifically repudiating the 
practice in a definite legislative 
scheme is sufficient indication that 
Congress has given its tacit ap- 
proval to such facilities.” 

The court stated that under the 
circumstances, the Texas law must 
“give way slightly and only in the 
case of these banking facilities and 
others similar to them, for, once it 
is established that the Government 
has the right so to contract with 
these corporate entities, then the 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 62) 
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A major 


RCA innovation 


in progress... 


NOW! RUN YOUR EXISTING EDP PROGRAMS 
AT MUCH HIGHER SPEED ON THE RCA 6O1 


... get better results immediately ! 
... without reprogramming ! 


... at approximately the same rental ! 


If you now have a vacuum tube, character 

addressable EDP system of another make, the new 

RCA SIMULATOR-COMMAND TRANSLATOR 
enables you to run your existing programs on the solid state 
RCA 601 at once, without reprogramming, in much less 
time than it now takes on your present equipment. The 
601’s much faster speed greatly reduces the cost per job 
and time saved is immediately available for other work. 


This important development is possible through the new 
RCA 653 Command Translator Unit, together with the 
601 Simulator Program. The 653 Unit automatically 
translates instructions and handles buffering and 
simultaneity control to fully utilize the greater speed of the 
601. The Simulator Program, delivered with the Translator 
Unit, does the rest of the job. 


Any time, at your convenience, you can use the English 
language RCA COBOL Narrator to replace your present 
programs with 601 programs... thus gaining a very large 
additional reduction in time required to do each job. 


The RCA Simulator-Command Translator is the first 

of a series of such units that will enable RCA EDP 
Systems to directly accept programs written for other. 
systems, without change. For information write RCA 
Electronic Data Processing Division, Camden 8, New Jersey. 


The Most Trusted Name in Electronics 
RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
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What 


... if a trusted employee turns embezzler 
and your basic blanket bond protection is 


not sufficient to cover the loss? 


In recent months a number of banks 


have had this painful experience. And in 


will at least one case, the loss was big enough 


Directors 


to put the victimized bank out of business. 


No bank need any longer take the risk 
of being inadequately insured when em- 
bezzlement strikes. Through the medium 

of an Excess Bank Em- 

ployee Dishonesty Blanket 

Bond, Form 28, a bank 

now can purchase for 

aot: a very nominal charge 

up to a million dol- 

lars of embezzle- 

ment loss protection 

over and above the 

coverage afforded by 

its basic Bankers Blanket 
Bond. 


: If you haven’t yet looked 
into this matter of excess employee dis- 
honesty protection, we earnestly advise you 
to do so at once. The F&D representative 
in your community will be happy to tell 
you the whole interesting story without 


obligating you in the slightest way. Better 


call him today; tomorrow may be too late. - 


Fidelity and Deposit 
COMPANY OF MARYLAND 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


Surety Bonds and Insurance 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 60) 
state may not place limitations iipon 
persons—corporate or real—so <8 to 
impair the free exercise of the pc wer 
to contract. We do not think that by 
so holding we do any real violence to 
the law of Texas or to those ol)jec. 
tives which it seeks to achieve by the 
statutory scheme before us.” Faliner 
v. National Bank of Commerce of 
San Antonio (C.A., Tex., #18747), 


SAFE DEPOSIT BOXES 


Bank not liable for unexplained 
disappearance of bonds allegedly 
placed in safe deposit box. 


The safe deposit box renter, a re- 
tired professor 76 years of age 
brought this action against the bank 
because securities worth $8,400, 
which he allegedly placed in the box, 
were missing. 

It appeared that the professor en- 
tertained some doubt as to the fact 
of the deposit because he stated that 
“to the best of my memory [I] put 
these securities” in the box. That 
was his case. 

The bank’s evidence indicated that 
it had used every reasonable precau- 
tion to safeguard the property of the 
safe deposit box renters. 

The court stated that the bank had 
a duty to exercise reasonable care in 
the safe-keeping of property in the 
safe deposit boxes, in the selection of 
its employees, and in the supervision 
of their conduct. It would only be li- 
able if loss resulted from its failure 
to exercise ordinary care since the 
bank is not an insurer of the safety 
of the contents of a box. 

In denying recovery, the court 
ruled that the bank, under the cir- 
cumstances, had used proper care 
and, further, that the box renter 
“did not show by a fair preponder- 
ance of the evidence the facts of the 
deposit or the breach of defendant's 
contract.” 

The court’s concluding comments 
are pertinent: “The plaintiff is un- 
certain as to the happenings; a for- 
tiori, the court is uncertain. In argu- 
ment, counsel suggested that the at- 
tendant might have palmed the 
plaintiff’s key and made a wax in- 
pression of it. This is pure conjecture 
from the circumstances as related to 
the court. There were too many safe- 
guards thrown up by the bank, and 
the young lady attendants seemed 
far from having the legerdemain of 
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a Houdini to accomplish such a feat 


in view of a customer or others.” ; ; 

a ; 2 vy. Connecticut Bank & Trust PROTECTION IN INDUSTRY ... Asdestos suit, Fiberglas helmet, 
Co. ‘Conn. Super.) 168 Atl. (2d) | plastic shield and goggles are this man’s protection 

168. 


Brief Notes on 


Other Cases 


Guarantors. Observing that it had 
been unable to find any Indiana au- 
thority on the question, an Indiana 
appellate court ruled that one who 
signs promissory notes as guarantor 
remains liable on the guaranty de- 
spite the fact that the maker of the 
notes has received a discharge in 
bankruptcy; the discharge is per- 
sonal to the bankrupt. Lutz v. Frick 
Co. (Ind.App.) 172 N.E. (2d) 878. 


Mortgages. Where record owner 
of real property applied for mort- 
gage loan and bank made inspection 
of premises at which time no one 
was in possession, but subsequent to 
inspection and prior to execution of 
mortgage, purchasers under unre- 
corded contract to buy premises took 
possession of premises, mortgagee 
bank’s rights were subject to rights 
of purchasers in possession when 
mortgage was executed. Lee County 


Bank v. Metropolitan Life Ins. Co. PROTECTION FOR INVENTORY LOANS... 


(Fla.App.) 126 So (2d) 589. 
through the use of SLT warehouse receipts 

Cashier’s check. Where payee of 
cashier’s check endorsed and deliv- | 


ered the check in payment for a | $ . 
gambling loss, Texas Court of Civil | any kind of marketable inventory represents an 


Loan officers all over the country know that almost 


Appeals ruled that payee had right opportunity to increase customer loans, or make 
to stop payment and gambling cred- 
itor could not recover against bank new ones—with greater security—when backed by 


which issued the check. Preston v. | the extra protection of SLT warehouse receipts. 
First State Bank of Amarillo (Tex. | 


Civ. App.) 344 S.W. (2d) 724. | Say “yes” more often, with safety. For more infor- 
| mation, call your SLT representative today. 


Branches. Under Pennsylvania 
statute providing that bank may, 


with banking department's ap- LOUIS TERMINAL FIELD WAREHOUSE CO. 


proval, establish branch in same 
city if there is “need for banking EXECUTIVE OFFICES: 826 Clark Avenue, Saint Louis 2, Missouri 


Services or facilities such as are District Offices: $27 Nat Bank Bldg. 


contempl i ATLANTA, GA. HOUSTON, TEXAS _ MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 
plated by the establishment | (ATI) 3131 Maple Drive 1213 Capital Avenue 2071 Union Avenue 
of such branch,” statute refers para- Wms, = BATON ROUGE, LA. JACKSON, MISSISSIPPI NEW YORK, N. Y. 
: } } _— 516 Florida St. 600 Milner Buildin Room 852, 11 Broadway 
mountly to need of community for | | \ CHARLOTTE, N.C. JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


| Suite 6, 317 W. Forsyth St. 600 Commercial Trust Bldg. 

proposed branch rather than need CHICAGO ILL KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI st. LOUIS, MIS MISSOUR ) 
arti \ A 4550 Main Street ruce 
of particular bank for branch to | x CINCINNATI OHIO LITTLE ROCK, ARKANSAS SAN Pranic, CALIF. 
2 i SS 802 Rector Buildin oat Blv 
render better service to present and CLEVELAND, ‘OHIO x LOS ANGELES, CALIF. TAMPA, FLORIDA 
future depositors and customers. 6688 Pear! Road 6363 Wilshire Blvd. 32-A Western Union Bldg. 
D i ; WICHITA, KANSAS, Rm. 212, 104 South Broadway 
auphin Deposit Trust Co. v. Myers | 


(Pa.) 164 Atl. (2d) 86. 
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Does your portfolio meet the challenge of 


present Conditions? These men are experienced in 
portfolio management. They analyze your portfolio in depth ) 


and tailor their advice to your needs in a developing economy. 


This is one way we help correspondents. How can we help you? 


HARRIS BANK 


Organized as N. W. Harris & Co. 1882—Incorporated 1907— Member Federal Reserve System... Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


111 WEST MONROE STREET—CHICAGO 90 
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IDEAS AT \4 ORK The Ideas section is by JOHN L. COOLEY. 


A Bank Speaks for ‘Little Matters of Great Consequence” 


As a contribution to giving the world “a fuller understanding of the 
breadth and depth of America,” Bankers Trust Company of New York 
is running a series of advertisements abroad designed to reflect “the mind, x ’ 
the heart, the spirit of the United States.”” Each ad appears in the lan- 2s % o 
guage of the country of publication. 

The story told isn’t general, but specific, and it’s about “little matters 
of great consequence.” For instance, one ad talks about the ancient hem- 
locks at Mianus Gorge near New York City (see picture), another about 
the national park system and Yellowstone. Another recalls the era of 
American whalers, illustrated with a photo of the last one, now at 
Mystic, Conn. Still another tells the story of “Penny Poems,” a publish- 
ing project originated by four Yale students. 

In a folder introducing the series the bank notes that it is making a 
big investment in these little matters. 

“The face the U.S. is forced, by necessity, to turn to the world in un- 
easy times is often stern, veiled, guarded. It often represents the muscle 
and materialism of this country—our living standard rather than our 
standard of values. 

“What of matters of the heart and spirit? Have they vanished from 
the face of America? Witness the driving force behind little Penny Poems, 
the foresight behind Yellowstone Park, the ideas and energies pouring 
into every facet and beauty across the land. They speak for the spirit. 
They strike a universal chord. Vanished? Hardly. Of great consequence? 
Absolutely. Who cares? 

“We do. Bankers Trust Company is convinced that this facet of the 
U.S.A. is one that must be turned to the world. We regard with appre- 
ciation the efforts by individuals, businesses and the Government to give 
the peoples of the world a fuller understanding of the breadth and depth 
of America . 

“With this series we invest our advertising dollars to reach thought 
and opinion leaders throughout other parts of the world. .. .” 


Copy, on the page facing this picture, says that a two hours’ ride from 
Times Square, New York City, brings you into a virgin forest of hemlocks. 
Its existence today is no accident: in 1953 when a water company wanted 
to dam the Mianus River and turn the area into a reservoir, residents 
objected. “Beauty,” they said, “is as important to progress as water sup- 
plies; let our forest stand.”’ American law agreed, and the trees remain un- 
touched. “The American spirit finds many means of expression. This is one 
example, presented for your interest by Bankers Trust Company, a com- 
mercial bank which is based in New York, has offices in London, and is 
represented in Paris and Rome.” 

A booklet describing the campaign is accompanied by a note from 
William H. Moore, chairman of the board, who says the bank hopes the 
series will lead to “better understanding of our country.” 
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Customers Help Plan 
Bank’s New Home 


{pees Bank of Miami Beach has in- 
vited its customers to enter a 3- 
month contest for suggestions on 
what they’d like to see in services 
and facilities in the bank’s new 10- 
story building. Several hundred dol- 
lars in prizes will be awarded for 
winning ideas. 

The contest theme is “The Bank 
Our Customers Built.” Monroe Weil, 
chairman of the executive committee, 
says the bank isn’t guaranteeing 
that the winning suggestions will 
automatically be adopted, but they’ll 
have a good chance, if practical. 

President Martin D. Von Zamft is- 
sued the invitation to participate in 
the competition. 

A feature of the new building will 
be a mezzanine vault, connected to 
the ground floor by a private eleva- 
tor. 


Bank Publishes 
Community Magazine 


N 8-page monthly magazine, “The 
Northeast Citizen,” is being pub- 
lished by the Citizens State Bank, 
Lincoln, Nebr., and circulated among 
7,200 families living in a mile and a 
half radius. 

The contents inciude feature stor- 
ies and pictures about business firms 
which are customers, interesting per- 
sonalities in the community, and 
news from churches, schools, libra- 
ries, and civic organizations in the 
neighborhood. 

In addition, there are photos and 
stories about bank personnel and a 


Too Much PR Is Hurting Bank 
Business, Says Broad Street Journal 


Tuar was the headline on a feature story in Girard’s Broad Street 
Journal, published by the Girard Trust Corn Exchange Bank of 
Philadelphia for the Pennsylvania Bankers Association convention. 
Each year the paper has fun lampooning the banking business—and 
thousands of readers chuckle. Here’s the story about PR: 


Efforts of public relations men to humanize bank executives are the 
primary cause of a current drop in bank earnings, according to J. Harvey 
Doolittle, president of the Malevolent Trust Company of Parsimony, Pa. 

In a speech prepared for the convention of the Pennsylvania Bankers 
Association, Doolittle urged a return of old-time banking, the removal 
of all the homey touches from banking offices, and the restuffing of banker’s 
shirts. 

“Give me the good old days,” said he, “when to know a banker was to 
hate him, and the profits rolled in.” 

“In the old days,” he continued, “we bankers had status. Nowadays 
people consider us human, just like everybody else. It’s all the fault of 
those public relations programs. When bankers got soft-hearted, they 
also got soft-headed. 

“How many widows and orphans does the average bank throw out in 
the street these days? The public relations men won’t let them. When 
bankers began treating their customers as equals, the trouble began.” 


There are several more paragraphs along the same line, leading 
to the suggestion: 


Let’s go back to the good old days when the bankers were bankers and 
the customers were darned lucky to be able to get past the guards at the 


front door. 


column by an officer about special 
services and facilities. At the bottom 
of each page is a promotional] slogan. 
The back cover carries a bank ad. 
“Community acceptance of the new 
publication,” reports Citizens State, 
“was demonstrated by response to a 
contest advertised exclusively in the 
April issue. Readers were invited to 
submit a 25-word statement on why 
they liked to shop in one of the two 
shopping centers in Northeast Lin- 
coln. First prize awarded by the 


When the Pentuc- 
ket Five Cents 
Savings Bank 
opened its second 
downtown office in 
Haverhill, Mass., 
this man was one 
of the first cus- 
tomers. Other de- 
positors arrived in 
old autos. The of- 
fice has two walk- 
up windows and 
features walk- 
through conven- 
ience for shoppers 
who go directly to 
the parking lot 
under cover 


bank was a $25 Savings Bond. Four | 
other winners got savings banks.” 


Anniversary Ads 
Feature “Pioneers”’ 


HE First National Bank of Red- | 


mond, Wash., celebrating its 50th 
anniversary this year, is basing its | 
weekly advertising budget on a series 
built around the area’s early settlers 
and the growth of local businesses 
during the half century. Indirectly, 
of course, the bank’s role in com- 
munity progress is part of the story. 

Cashier Richard W. Johnson says: 
“We feel that in paying tribute to the | 
early residents of Redmond and the 
surrounding communities we are at 
the same time performing the vital 
function of promoting the institu- 
tion’s public relations with its cus- 
tomers. 3 

“Through the use of effective pic- 
tures of early scenes and individuals 
we can be certain that our advertis- 
ing will probably be the most widely 
read of any in the newspaper. What 
is even more important is the fact 
that some of those pioneers were 
among our first depositors, and many 
are still doing business with us.” 
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Seattle-First National Bank won the Roy 
S. Marshall Memorial Award “for excel- 
lence in advertising” in the Seattle Ad- 
vertising Club’s 14th annual competition 
for the outstanding campaign using 
three or more media. Pictured is Gus 
Asplund, Jr., the bank’s ad manager 
(holding plaque), and Ken Michaels, 
vice-president of McCann-Erickson, Inc., 
the bank’s agency 


Ad Series Features 
Customers’ Children 


IDS are always newsworthy, and 
K an advertising series featuring 
them is sure to get attention. For 
example, Zions First National Bank 
in Salt Lake City has been using ac- 
tion photographs of small children 
in situations suggesting a banking 
activity. 

Each picture shows the child—the 
parents are bank customers or pros- 
pects—doing something that ties in- 
to a service via the headline and the 
copy. For instance, an ad on after- 
hours teller service featured a young- 
ster holding a watch to her ear. The 
point was that at 5:10 P.M. (the 
time shown on the dial) there were 
still 50 minutes left to save at the 
bank. Another ad featured a boy ac- 
cepting small change from his moth- 
er; the suggestion was “There’s 
something personal about a loan 


Special lobby displays each month 
feature an enlargement of the ad 
photo, with a brief line of copy simi- 
lar to the headline. 

Amos K. Bagley, vice-president in 
charge of public relations and new 


business, reports that the ads have 
been “very effective, particularly in 


the instalment loan departments 
where direct customer response has 
been felt immediately following run- 
ning dates of the ads.” 

People take an interest not only in 
the children but in the names of 
their parents, who are identified each 
time. 
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Young Adults Learn 
About Money, Banks 


ORE than 150 high school seniors 

from four upper Midwest States 
attended the 3-day first annual Min- 
nesota Economic Conference for 
Young Adults sponsored by First 
National Bank of Minneapolis. 

Students represented Upper Michi- 
gan, Wisconsin, Iowa, and Minne- 
sota. They were selected by school 
officials and had the sponsorship of 
home town banks which are corre- 
spondents of First National. High- 
lighting the sessions were workshop 
periods at which the students could 
question the speakers. 

On the program were experts in 
banking, insurance, and investments, 
as well as University of Minnesota 
faculty members. The conference 
was arranged by King Bennethum, 
assistant vice-president, and Frances 
Baker, women’s representative at the 
First, and by executives of Paul S. 
Amidon and Associates, Inc., which 
assisted the project. 

Success of the program to make 
young people better acquainted with 
the money and banking system, says 
the bank, was “graphically demon- 
strated by the enthusiasm of the stu- 
dents and their expressions of appre- 
ciation at being able to participate. 
The speakers were equally enthusias- 
tic over the intense interest of every 
delegate.” 


The conference was “extremely 


wit 


Robert E. Straus, right, president of 
American National Bank & Trust Co., 
Chicago, receives the American Heritage 
Foundation Outstanding Citizenship 
Award from John L. McCaffrey, Foun- 
dation’s president elect. The bank was 
selected for “top performance by a bank 
in the 1960 Inform Yourself and Vote 
Campaign.” Its program includes a ser- 
ies of special bulletins to employees 


valuable” in cementing the bank’s 
relations with its correspondents. 


Independent B.A. to 
Have Ad Campaign 


‘HE Independent Bankers Associa- 
"Fien is planning an advertising 
campaign for use by small banks in 
meeting non-bank competition. 
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A participant in the Career Exposition at the Pennsylvania State University was the 
PBA which mounted this exhibit. It included information on various fields in bank- 
ing, emphasizing the career opportunities and on-the-job training courses. Pic- 
tured are George R. Smith, a graduate student at Penn. State; Mahlon K. Robb, 
president, First Bellefonte Bank & Trust Co., chairman of PBA’s Management and 
Personnel Committee; and Raymond W. Gripp, Jr., assistant vice-president, Western 
Pennsylvania National Bank, McKeesport, a committee member 
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Instead of cutting a ribbon at new office 
dedication ceremonies, Fidelity-Philadel- 
phia Trust reversed the operation and 
joined a streamer of Civil War bank 
notes, half issued by the Federal Covern- 
ment, half by the confederate states. The 
gesture represented the joining of North 
and South in commemoration of the war 
centennial. George C. Taylor, center, 
office manager, does the tying. Right, 
Stewart M. Walker, senior vice-presi- 
dent; left, Philip Klein, Philadelphia 
Civil Defense director and head of a 
neighborhood association 


The ads, to run next fall, will be 
prepared by an agency under IBA 
supervision. Each bank will pur- 
chase its choice of the series on a 
voluntary basis direct from the 
agency. 

Most of the ads, said the announce- 
ment by President Reed H. Albig, 
president of The National Bank of 
McKeesport, Pa., will emphasize the 
difference between banks and non- 
bank financial institutions. There 
will be two or three on tax equality. 
Direct mail or envelope stuffers are 
also included in the program. 

The series can be used by banks 
individually, on a cooperative basis 
with other banks in an area, or with 
only the signature of the Independ- 
ent Bankers Association. 


Commission to Set 
New Goals for FPRA 


Aang Plan Commission to sug- 
gest ways of providing greater 
service to American financial institu- 
tions has been established by the Fi- 
nancial Public Relations Association. 

Chairman is Robert Bachle, treas- 
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Teachers Get On-the-Job 
View of Banks at Work 


“WORK EXPERIENCE” program for 

teachers, sponsored by Arizona 
State University, has the cooperation 
of several Phoenix banks, among oth- 
er businesses. 

High school instructors become 
students for a few weeks each sum- 
mer, working full time at nominal 
salaries. They also attend seminars 
at the university where they compare 
training experiences and listen to 
personnel directors of various com- 
panies in the area outline the qualifi- 
cations they expect of job applicants. 

Dr. Donald J. Tate, chairman of 
the Office Administration and Busi- 
ness Education Department at ASU’s 
College of Business Administration, 
says it hopes to have 10 firms cooper- 
ating this summer, among them the 
First National Bank of Arizona, 
Guaranty Bank, Valley National 
Bank, and The Arizona Bank. 

Dr. Tate explains that the under- 
lying philosophy of the program is 
twofold: 

“(1) To provide classroom teach- 
ers the opportunity of obtaining on- 
the-job experience so that they may 
take a more realistic approach in 
their day-to-day teaching. 

“(2) To help teachers obtain a 
better understanding of the organi- 
zation and problems of American 
business as it operates today in our 
competitive system. 

“Much research has shown,” Dr. 
Tate points out, “that teachers reflect 
many misconceptions about the pro- 
fits made by business, about the or- 
ganizational structure of business, 
and the attitude of management 
towards employees. A program such 
as this should help teachers better 
understand American business. 

“In addition, many classroom 
teachers do not have realistic ideas of 


urer of the association and vice-pres- 
ident of National Boulevard Bank of 
Chicago. Other members are: John 
F. Wilhelm, president, Hoosier State 
Bank, Hammond, Ind.; Donald R. 
Hassell, assistant vice-president, The 
Hanover Bank, New York; William 
R. Kennedy, president, Union Market 
National Bank, Watertown, Mass.; 


the demands made upon beginning of- 
fice workers and upon the qualifica- 
tions necessary for promotion within 
a business. This type of program for 
teachers should also help them to ap- 
proach this phase of teaching more 
realistically.” 


How It Started 

The Phoenix program goes back 
several years. James E. Patrick, now 
executive vice-president of Valley 
National but then in charge of per- 
sonnel, had the idea of inviting high 
school business education instructors | 
to take on-the-job training in the 
bank during their summer vacations. 
Graduates of the business courses are 
potential bank employees, and Mr. 
Patrick reasoned that if the bank 
could impress on the young peoples’ 
teachers just what basic skills and 
personality traits it seeks in job ap- 
plicants, a large number of qualified 
employees would be attracted. 

Academic credits for the teachers 
became possible in 1953 when Arizona 
State took over sponsorship of the 
program by agreement with Valley, 
and persuaded several other large 
employers in the Phoenix area to of- 
fer similar courses. 

The on-the-job instruction is pro- 
vided through the means of visits to 
the various departments where the 
teachers are told about organization 
and function; qualifications and pre- 
paratory training required; work ac- 
tivity, standards, and performance 
records; operating systems, proced- 
ures, and forms; promotional possi- 
bilities; machines and equipment. 
The teachers do practical chores— 
they use the machines, help keep the 
records, etc. 

In short, they get a first-hand view 
of a bank at work. 


and Thomas O. Cooper, president, 
Jefferson (Iowa) State Bank. 
FPRA’s President Jordan J. 
Crouch said that since the association 
was founded in 1916 it had accom- 
plished many of its goals. “The com- 
mission,” he added, “is going to take 
stock of where we stand now, and it 
will help us to set up new targets.” 
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Red Carpet Service — 
and No Foolin’ 


Llinois National Bank of 
[ springfield rolls a strip of red 
carpet across the sidewalk every 
morning from the door to the curb. 
It’s there on every banking day from 
9:30 A.M. to 2 P.M. 

Says Joe Goldbach, assistant vice- 
president who had the idea, says: 
“The carpet will be a symbol of the 
pank’s philosophy ‘We’re here to help 
you...’ It will remind every mem- 
ber of the staff that ‘red carpet serv- 
ice’ is not limited to one spot or de- 
partment.” 


The bank also has two Miss Illinois 
National hostesses. These specially 
trained employees wear gold mono- 
grammed uniforms. 


Kansas Bank Runs 
State Centennial Ads 


HE Lawrence (Kans.) National 

Bank is running a series of full- 
page 3-color ads in the Daily Journal- 
World calling attention to events 
that took place 100 years ago. This, 
you know, is the state’s centennial 
year. 

One ad recalled the famous “‘Bleed- 
ing Kansas” days, another the first 


state legislature’s convocation in To- 
peka, a third the first United States 
Senator (James H. Lane and 8. C. 
Pomeroy), and a fourth recounted 
the creation of the state seal. All 
were illustrated with old pictures. 

We’re told that the series had a 
fine reception from local school teach- 
ers. One ad is appearing each month 
during 1961. 


‘Bank at Home’’ Plan 


Promotes Services 


Fees gimmick for merchandising 

services is reported by Fidelity- 

Philadelphia Trust Company. It’s 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 72) 


Bank’s “Be Kind to Animals Week” Display Is Big Hit 


This report on a bank’s use of the 
windows in an uncompleted building 
is contributed by C. R. MCPHERSON, 
public relations department, Wil- 
mington (Del.) Trust Company. 


oU may have valuable real estate 
en to waste, if only on a tem- 
porary basis, when ground floor win- 
dows are left draped or painted out 
during new office construction or 
pending occupancy. 

Such was the case at Wilmington 
Trust Company when part of the 
ground floor space in the bank’s new 
building was unrented for a short 
time. Across the street from the 
bank’s headquarters and main bank- 
ing floor on a busy mid-town corner 
—Tenth and Market—a new build- 
ing was constructed, connected by a 
bridge to house various operational 
sections, including the new electronic 
data processing center. 

Pending complete rental of ground 
floor locations, temporary, inexpen- 
sive partitions were constructed be- 
hind major windows enabling the 
public relations department to use 
an otherwise wasted area for various 
promotional messages. Flexibility of 
such uninhabited space lends itself 
to varied and low cost programs. 
Delaware’s Governor Carvel pro- 
claimed statewide Be Kind to Ani- 
mals Week, the public relations peo- 
ple contacted the local offices of the 
Society for the Prevention of Cruel- 
ty to Animals and the Delaware Hu- 
mane Association and offered the 
windows, plus necessary background 
posters and copy panels, for the joint 
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use of the two societies during the 
week. The agencies offered to con- 
struct comfortable cages in the best 
tradition of canine welfare and, in- 
cidentally, in accordance with the 
bank’s display thinking. To the 
bank’s great relief, they also assumed 
full responsibility for the care and 
feeding of the eight animals. 

For one week there was a pedes- 
trian bottle neck on Tenth Street. 
The bank’s switchboard had a dozen 
or more calls a day: “How can I get 
one of those cute little puppies?” 
Radio and newspapers picked up the 
story. In a nutshell, a window of 
frolicking pups, complete with sound 
effects, bank identification, and giant 
28” x 44” photos of kids drew crowds 
for a week. There’s only one other 
way to attract more attention, but at 
writing it’s still too cold for Bikinis. 
Seriously, all this at a total cost to 
the advertising budget of less than 
$200. 


DELAWARE 
HUMANE 


SSOCIATION 


Radio and news- 
papers got good 
stories, the bank 
got phone calls, 
the pups_ got 
homes—and_ so 
did many other 
animals 


May 


What direct results were achieved? 
Of course, no measurable results 
could be tabulated by the overworked 
yardstick of new accounts opened. 
But indirect results may be in some 
measure calculated by this informa- 
tion supplied to us by the SPCA and 
the DHA: 


Results in “Adoptions” 


A normal weekend at the DHA 
Shelter finds some five or eight peo- 
ple on Saturday and two or three on 
Sunday looking over the available 
animals. Over the weekend on which 
the display closed, 200 prospective 
pet-parents visited the shelter and 
another 200 came by on Sunday. A 
total of 34 animals were “adopted” 
at DHA alone, including two for 
which claims were previously staked 
by notes left in the bank by win- 
dow shoppers. SPCA’s placement in- 
creased from the normal 23 animals 


Be Kind to Animals W 
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Ideas in Bank Displays 


There’s no end to the ideas that can be developed into 
effective, dramatic bank window and lobby displays. Our 
June issue offered two pages of them—and here are two 
more, again with an assist from the National Associa- 


tion of Display Industries. 


“First Ladies” Dolls 


National Bank, Chicago, 
had a display of dolls dressed in au- 
thentic copies of gowns worn by 20 First 
Ladies who lived in the White House 
during the past century. The Chicago 
Tribune liked the idea so much that it 
used a 2-page Sunday magazine feature, 
plus a color cover. 

The exhibit, titled ‘Ladies First,” 
was the work of Mrs. John Boyle, the 
bank’s display specialist. 


‘61-’61 in Providence 


An institutional promotion that cre- 
ated considerable local interest was the 
series of Civil War displays and lobby 
exhibits set up in two downtown offices 
of the Rhode Island Hospital Trust 
Company, Providence. The material 
was obtained from museums and indi- 
viduals, included hats, muskets and 
swords. 

A newspaper ad, “Hospital Trust 
Remembers,” depicted the First Infan- 
try embarking from Providence just 
100 years ago. A Confederate $500 bill 
Was given as a souvenir. 


The Rhode Island Hospital Trust Co. 

included this display, featuring General 

Philip Sheridan pack saddle, in its lobby 
exhibit of Civil War mementoes 
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Cover of Chicago 
Sunday Tribune 
Magazine which 
featured Mar- 
quette National 
Bank’s exhibit of 
‘*First Lady’’ 
dolls 


OUR FASHIONABLE FIRST LADIES 


Here miniature tachion presents eathentio 
copies of gowns worn by the 20 women who have lived im the 
White ther fast the row (heft we right}: 


Bese Wallace Truman. Lou Henry Hoover, Jacqueline Bow 
vier Kennedy, Mamie Eienhower, and Anne Eleanor 


“Products of Growth” 


Texas Bank & Trust Company, Dal- 
las, gives that title to its drive-through 
area exhibits of new products created 
by industry in the Dallas-Fort Worth 
district. “We think it is challenging and 
exciting,” says President C. B. Peterson, 
Jr., “that many of the products that are 
shaping our world today are being 
manufactured right in this area.” Each 
display is shown for two weeks. The 
series, of course, focuses attention on 
the drive-through area. 


President Peterson, right, of Texas Bank 
& Trust Co., Dallas, tests an air scooter 
developed by Bell Helicopter of Hurst. 
Tex. It was the first display in the bank’s 
“Products of Growth” series. Giving 
pointers about the vehicle is Bell’s ad- 
vertising manager, Paul Marcott 
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Always Time to Save | 

Tue National Bank of Hyde Park, ily iy 
Chicago, paid its respects to spring ‘it ae 
with a display that also called attention 
to savings. A news release headed NEST 
“Suddenly It’s Spring” drew curious & Guaranteed 
rangements of artificial potted plants 
lining the tellers’ windows. Large bas- 
kets of blooms hung from three chan- 
deliers. In the center space was a cage 
containing a dozen birds. A sign sug- 
gested it was not only spring, but 
“time to feather your nest with a guar- 
anteed savings account.” Spring feature at National Bank of Hyde Park, III. 


This is the flood control display shown at Bank of Tomah, Wis. Flood Control Exhibit 


Tus Bank of Tomah, Tomah, Wis., 

reports much interest in its showing of 

an exhibit, arranged by the U.S. Army 

U.S. ARMY, CORPS OF ENGINEERS é 10} Corps of Engineers, dramatizing how 

1 America’s water needs are being met 

through flood control improvements. 

The story is told to viewers by 35 mm. 

rotating slides. A large translucent map 

of the Upper Mississippi moves in flow- 

ing light, and there’s a special section 

demonstrating the operation of a lock. 

Short recorded messages, available over 

telephones, describe the work of the 

Engineers. The exhibit, says Assistant 

Cashier John W. Drew, is 15% feet 

long, 7% feet high, 4 feet deep. He calls 
it “truly a gem.” 


CONTROLLED WATER AMERICAS WEALTH 
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Bank Shows Tiny Bikes The public was interested in the miniature bicycle show in a Hanover Bank office 


_ Hanover Bank, New York, had the 
first U.S. showing of “Bicycles in Min- 
iature,” a collection of tiny working 
models that trace the history of the 
“bike.” The miniatures were handcraft- 
ed in brass and gold plate by Enzo Tar- 
dini of Florence, Italy. The 150 models 
housed in 56 plastic cases include many 
oddities and precursors of the modern 
bicycle; in fact, its evolution over 5,000 
years is traced. 

Before the showing at a Hanover 
midtown office, the collection had only 
been exhibited at the Leonardo da Vinci 
Exposition in Milan, Italy. Major Amer- 
ican cities are to have it. Hanover dis- 
tributed a small souvenir folder about 
the models. 
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the “Bank-at-Home” plan, a combina- 
tion promotion piece, calendar and 
dispenser of application forms. 

The calendar part carries a Nor- 
man Rockwell painting. On the pad a 
different Fidelity service is promoted 
each month, and just below is a pock- 
et containing signature cards for 
opening savings and checking ac- 
counts as well as applications for 
personal, auto, and home improve- 
ment loans. A booklet describes all 
the bank’s services. 

The plan, says Vice-president 
Frank C. P. McGlinn, in charge of 
advertising and public relations, 
makes it possible for the bank to 
keep a permanent supply of forms 
and other promotional material in 
customers’ homes. The calendar was 
distributed door-to-door by a bank 
representative in the center area of 
Philadelphia. 

The program is the idea of Ecoff & 
James & Battle, Inc., working with 
Mr. McGlinn. 


Art Display, Dancing 
Help Bank Celebrate 


HE State Bank of Faribault, 

Minn., had a patio party for cus- 
tomers, dancers, and artists. It was a 
big success—-the “let’s-do-this-again” 
kind of entertainment. 

Organized to mark the bank’s first 
anniversary in a new location, the 
program was carried out in the patio 
which the architect included for just 
such occasions. Local artists set up 


Guides for Chase Manhattan Tours Speak 10 Languages 


This story was contributed by PATRI- 
CIA LANGAN of the bank’s public re- 
lations department. 


Oxe Chase Manhattan Plaza, the 
towering headquarters of the Chase 
Manhattan Bank, New York, will be de- 
scribed in 10 different languages when 
tours of Wall Street’s new skyscraper 
begin. 

Twelve attractive young women, rep- 
resenting five countries, will welcome 
the bank’s visitors. Most of the guides 
came to the bank seeking an opportuni- 
ty to use their language abilities and to 
meet people. College backgrounds and 
interests covered such diverse fields as 
child psychology, music, and math, but 
none of the girls knew anything about 
banking. 

Linguistic ability was the primary 
requisite for the job because of the 
bank’s international operations and the 
cosmopolitan character of visitors to 
New York. Collectively, the guides 
speak Arabic, French, German, Italian, 
Japanese, Korean, Persian, Spanish, 
Turkish, and English. Among the for- 
eign visitors to date, the girls have met 
the challenge presented by 50 French 
architects, a German duke, and a Paki- 
stani banker. 

An extensive training program began 
in July 1960 to familiarize the guides 
with banking operations and the many 
features of the new 60-story building. 
Reading assignments about Chase Man- 
hattan and banking in general were 


their paintings in the morning, un- 
der auspices of the Faribault Art 
Center. Later there was dancing. 


supplemented by lectures by represen- 
tatives of major departments. Field 
trips were taken to the New York 
Stock Exchange, the Federal Reserve 
Bank, and the New York Clearing 
House. The guides had to be prepared 
to answer questions about such complex 
equipment as new electronic computer 
systems, the world’s largest bank vault, 
and a specially designed security con- 
sole, from which all protective devices 
in the building can be monitored. 

By the end of the training period, the 
guides were well versed on the archi- 
tectural features of the new building 
and its $500,000 collection of art, as well 
as on its banking operations. They have 
learned to adapt their tours, as well as 
their languages, to the interests of 
each group visiting the bank. 


Portraits of President John Car- 
lander, who had posed a year ago at 
the first patio party, were exhibited. 


NEW SCHOOL FILM 


The new color film strip, “The Role of the Commercial 
Banking System,” designed for senior high schools and 
beginning economics courses in colleges, was put to 
work befure the end of the 1961 academic year. 

From John W. Callahan, vice-president, Commercial 
Bank at Daytona Beach, Fla., comes word that the bank 
had “excellent comments” from local educators. “The 
slides,” he says, “are beautiful and the commentary 
that runs in conjunction with them in the booklet is 
most interesting and informative.” 

In the picture Henry C. Coleman, chairman of the 
bank’s board, presents the film to Mrs. E. F. Waite. 
head of a Daytona high school business education de- 
partment. Others are C. T. Welshinger, the principal, 
and Dr. Roy F. Bergengren, president of Daytona Beach 
Junior College. 

The film was produced by the Joint Council on Edu- 
cation for the A.B.A. Public Relations Committee. 
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LOOK TO THE LEADER 
---in Field Warehousing 
when Collateral is a Problem-yet inventory is an asset 


w Lawrence provides the most comprehensive bond ws Lawrence has the largest and most experienced 
coverage — assuring you maximum protection. force of trained field men operating the famed 


m Lawrence furnishes an I.B.M. Loan Officers Lawrence System “Know-How. 


Monthly Collateral Report that simplifies your ™ Lawrence has an unblemished record of almost. 
record keeping. 50 years service to banks everywhere. 


So the next time you see Inventory on a client’s statement, why not call in Lawrence—and be secure! 


LAWRENCE ON WAREHOUSE RECEIPTS «++ IS LIKE CERTIFIED ON CHECKS 


‘THE COMPANY 


WAREHOUSING 


37 Drumm Street, San Francisco 11 * 100N. LaSalle Street, Chicago 2 * 79 Wall Street, New York 5 
OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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Agricultural Revolution 
Is Substituting Capital for Labor 


Appraisal of the Implications of Changes in Agriculture 


The author is dean of the School of 
Agriculture, Purdue University, La- 
fayette, Ind. He is also a former As- 
sistant Secretary of Agriculture and 
is a member of the A.B.A. Agricul- 
tural Committee’s Advisory Council. 


HE industrial revolution of 
‘ke past half-century by-passed 
much of agriculture. The agri- 
cultural industry, even though mech- 
anizing and increasing its output per 
worker remarkably, still remained 
organized typically around the rela- 
tively small entrepreneurial family- 
type unit. In this respect the indus- 
try was, and still is, fairly unique 
among major industries of America. 
A large number of these individual 
units—perhaps more than half of 
them—are so small or so inefficient as 
not to yield their operators a living 
standard generally regarded as ade- 
quate. Yet they have survived, one 
way or another. The traditional in- 
stitutional pattern of owner-man- 
ager-operator, combined in a single 
person, has not been seriously chal- 
lenged by developments associated 
with the industrial revolution. 

The present agricultural revolu- 
tion, resting on basic science and 
closely allied with the widespread 
advance of automation in both pro- 
duction and distribution, is threaten- 
ing the traditional pattern of owner- 
manager-operator all wrapped up in 
a single person. 


Implications of Changes 


The implications of the changes in 
agriculture may be grouped under 
four general headings: 


(1) There will be growing pres- 
sure on the combination of owner- 
manager-operator in one man, as the 
typical institutional pattern of farm 
operation. 


We have departed from this pat- 
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tern in the majority of other major 
business sectors of America. Time 
was we had many family entrepre- 
neurial foundry shops, tailor shops, 
bootmakers, corner grocery stores, 
and yes, even automobile assembly 
plants. These have given way, in the 
main, to larger units, with more 
capital, with higher levels of man- 
agement, with more specialization of 
labor, and, if you choose, with a 
higher degree of integration. In the 
main, when such changes have oc- 
curred, opportunities for profit and 
for higher living have increased for 
owners, for managers, and for work- 
ers. 

Some individuals were injured in 
the adjustment, but, on the whole, 
society gained. 


$200,000 Investment 
Not Uncommon 


Many family commercial farms to- 
day have total capital investment ex- 
ceeding $100,000. It’s not uncommon 
to have capital investment approach- 
ing or exceeding $200,000 on family 
commercial farms in the Corn Belt. 
It’s not necessary to dwell at length 
on the difficulty of passing such a 
unit intact from father to son, with- 
out pausing at least to catch one’s 
breath as he passes the tax collector. 

Moreover, if the son has to face the 
prospect himself of getting on top of 
this kind of capital structure, per- 
haps by paying off two or three other 
heirs in the family, he may choose to 
spend more of his current income in 
living and less in saving than his fa- 
ther before him chose to do. This 
means that he will be not only will- 
ing, but anxious, to enter into some 
kind of financial arrangement where- 
by a third party puts up some of the 
capital, or perhaps becomes a finan- 
cial partner, on a permanent basis, at 
the time of his father’s death. 

Managerial capacity is even more 
difficult to pass from father to son 


than is accumulated capital. Manage- 
ment is now the critical factor in 
successful farm operation. And this 
means a highly specialized kind of 
management. 

Economic pressures in modern ag- 
riculture make the field ripe for inte- 
gration to manifest itself. But the 
critic of the change will often mis- 
take the process of integration as the 
cause of the change. 


(2) The second implication of 
the changing times is that our typi- 
cal system of fee simple ownership 
by individual operators will be un- 
der increasing pressure. This is a 
logical deduction from the analysis 
in the preceding paragraphs. 


The typical cycle of farm owner- 
ship and operation under our present 
system of fee simple ownership by in- 
dividuals is essentially the life cycle 
of an individual. In the main, our 
farms need to be rather completely 
refinanced each generation. But still 
more important, with the process of 
refinancing, usually comes a shift in 
management and operation. This is 
seldom accomplished without consid- 
erable disruption of the farm as a 
going concern. This disruptive proc- 
ess in transfer will increase as the 
size of unit grows, as financing be- 
comes more difficult, and as the im- 
portance increases of maintaining a 
unit large enough to be economically 
efficient. 


Divisible Share Arrangement 


Incustry has met this problem by 
having divisible shares of ownership 
which in many cases are not even re- 
motely related to management or to 
operation. This permits passing 
ownership from one generation to the 
next without disrupting manage- 
ment or operation. This permits the 
accumulation under single manage- 
ment and single operation, or under 
single management and multiple op- 
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eration, of units so large as to be 
beyond the capacity of the ordinary 
individual to accumulate in his pro- 
ductive years, and yet large enough 
to aitain the economies associated 
with scale of operation. The pressure 
is in this direction in commercial 
agriculture. 

This does not necessarily mean the 
growth of corporate farms. This 
may be accomplished in a number of 
ways. We shall see the growth of 
family shares of ownership of the 
family farm, instead of placing the 
farm in an estate to be sold as a unit. 
The family shares will be transfer- 
able, so that one of the heirs, wishing 
to convert his inheritance to some 
other form of property, may sell his 
share to a third party who may be 
entirely outside the family. But in 
this way the farm unit will remain 
intact. 

Thus what starts off as essentially 
a “family-owned” farm may end up 
as a farm under group ownership, 
but still as a single unit and single 
operation, with single management 
for the entire unit. Increasingly, on 
units of this kind, management will 
be provided by a professional man- 
agement group, standing between the 
individual owners and the operator 
of the farm. This is, of course, a kind 
of integration we have seen develop 
in recent years, although we haven’t 
called it by that name. 


Multiple Tract Operation 


Another way of meeting this prob- 
lem is single operation of multiple 
tract ownership. The operator may 
ne either a part owner or a complete 
tenant. In either event, he shares 
with others part of the tradition- 
al owner-manager-operator function. 
He surrenders certain freedoms and 
privileges in the process, but he gains 
greater rewards in return. 

This may alter the traditional en- 
trepreneurial, risk-taking function of 
the individual farmer. It may even 
move him in the direction of a quasi- 
riskless, semi-guaranteed wage earn- 
er. But this is not necessarily bad, 
pre se. He may be, and frequently is, 
better off this way than he was be- 
fore. 


(3) The third economic change ac- 
companying vertical integration is 
that negotiated pricing will tend to 
displace the present competitive 
price-making structure. 


This has already taken place in the 
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case of fruits and vegetables grown 
under contract for specialized proc- 
essing, broilers produced under con- 
tract, and some feeding contracts for 
large animals. We shall see the de- 
velopment of price bargaining agen- 
cies among producers, who will at- 
tempt to bargain growing terms and 
prices before the crop is planted, the 
eggs put in the incubator, or the 
livestock bred. Bargaining may cen- 
ter around rates of compensation to 
be paid producers for performing 
certain tasks in the production proc- 
ess, with selling price determination 
being left up to the skill of the inte- 
grator after the production process 
is completed. 

In such a situation, price risk will 
be shifted completely from the grow- 
er. His interest will lie in his rate of 
compensation per unit of product or 
per hour, as is now the case with 
much of our broiler production. In 
that case, the producer has about the 
same kind of compensation motiva- 
tion as does the worker in a Detroit 
automobile factory. His bargaining 
tactics may ultimately follow roughly 
the same pattern as his Detroit 
counterpart. The real problem will be 
to compensate him adequately for his 
work and still maintain in him the 
incentive for efficiency and produc- 
tion which he had when he also car- 
ried his own entrepreneurial risk and 
had his own capital invested. This 
will not be easy. 


(4) The fourth social implication 
of integration is that distribution 
patterns will change markedly. 


Under the kind of price bargaining 
outlined above, with real price-mak- 


ing shifted somewhere beyond the 
producer’s gate and _ considerably 
concentrated as compared with pres- 
ent practice, existing marketing in- 
stitutions will be under pressure. 
They will be by-passed by increasing 
quantities of the product as it flows 
from farm to consumer. 

Local auction markets will be 
under pressure. Jobbers, wholesalers, 
and even retailers may find it diffi- 
cult to get enough volume to main- 
tain themselves. After all, a com- 
pletely integrated production and 
marketing process doesn’t have a 
great deal of use for the conventional 
market place, jobber, wholesaler, or 
in some cases even retailer. Like- 
wise, independent processors for 
many kinds of commodities may find 
themselves being by-passed. It may 
be that their chief hope for survival 
will be to become the integrator 
themselves. To the extent that this 
can be done, they will survive, but 
with a completely changed pattern of 
operations and functions. 


Integrated Industry Will Have 
Side-effects on Distribution 


A largely integrated industry will 
have other side-effects on distribu- 
tion. For example, there really won’t 
be much incentive for a large feed 
company to have a big advertising 
budget for poultry feeds if 85% of 
the poultry feed market is already 
under contract. The same may be 
said for a variety of other agricul- 
tural supplies. The total cost of as- 
sembling and the cost of distribution 
may be decreased for the agency or 
the company that does the integrat- 
ing. Indeed, it is the prospect of this 
very decrease in cost that provides 
the main fuel behind the drive for 
integration. 

Entirely too many people in this 
country think of agriculture as a de- 
clining industry. It is not surprising 
that this is true. In nearly any daily 
newspaper you may read an account 
of someone bemoaning the decrease 
in numbers of farms and of farmers. 
You get the impression that this is a 
recent development, when as a mat- 
ter of fact it’s been going on for dec- 
ades and decades. 

Nothing is more erroneous than to 
think of agriculture as a declining in- 
dustry. American agriculture is an 
expanding industry in every impor- 
tant respect except one—the number 
of people required to run our farms. 
Only in this single respect can it be 
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speed our 
night transit service 


Cleveland’s excellent transportation 
facilities, plus National City’s speedy 
Night Transit Service save a day or 
more in check presentation. Float is 
reduced, availability increased, return 
items are expedited. 

If you’re not already a National 
City Bank correspondent, write for 
full particulars. 


The 
NATIONAL 


CITY BANK 
of Cleveland 


623 EUCLID AVENUE, CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corp. 
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said that agriculture is a “declining” 
industry. 
Our agricultural plant uses each 


: | year more capital, more science and 
| technology, more managerial capac- 


ity, more purchased production in- 
puts, more specialized marketing fa- 


| cilities, and more research than the 
| year before. It is obvious, therefore, 
| that those writers and analysts who 
| refer to agriculture as a “declining” 
| industry look only at a single phase 
| of this growing and important Amer- 


ican industry. 
Although a smaller share of our 


| total population is engaged directly 
| in farming, the agricultural industry 
| is big, 


broad, and basic. Out of 
68,000,000 people employed in Amer- 
ica, about 25,000,000 work some- 
where in agriculture. Six million 
of these work on farms, 8,000,000 
produce goods and services purchased 
by farmers, and 11,000,000 process 
and distribute farm products. Hence, 
about two-fifths of all our employees 
are engaged in agriculturally related 
work. These are jobs important to 
everyone—basic to our economy. 
They are jobs with futures—jobs 
with personal and financial rewards. 

The declining trend in farm popu- 
lation, although viewed with alarm 
by some politicians and rural funda- 
mentalists, is itself a sign of a strong 
agriculture. This is the age of science 
and technology in American agricul- 
ture. Brainpower has replaced horse- 
power as the essential ingredient on 
our farms. 


Credit Requirements Will Increase 


One of the key factors in the cur- 
rent agricultural revolution is the 
broad extent to which capital has 
been substituted for labor. During 
the last 20 years in American agri- 
culture we have about doubled our 
production per worker in agriculture. 
In the meantime, we have roughly 
quadrupled our capital per worker. 
Studies show conclusively that farm 


| income per hour of labor used varies 


directly with capital investment per 
worker. 

There are many other studies 
which show conclusively that many 
good farmers still do not use a suffi- 
cient amount of capital. This may be 
because of external rationing by 
lending agencies, but more frequent- 
ly because farmers themselves are 
not fully aware of the opportunities 
to increase income by judicious use 
of additional capital. In nearly all 


parts of the country, the marginal 
productivity of capital is greater 
than the marginal productivity of 
labor as these factors are now used on 
typical farm situations. This means, 
inevitably, that capital will continue 
to be substituted for labor in the dee. 
ade, ahead. 

The capital needs in agriculture, 
as well as in agricultural businggs, 
will grow, although probably not at 
the same rate as for the rest of the 
economy—but they will grow. 

If private lenders do not step for. 
ward to meet this capital need, the 
Government will. This is inherent in 
the very nature of government. 
Therefore private lenders not only 
have the obligation to meet this need, 
but they have in this situation a tre- 
mendous opportunity to expand their 
portfolio of profitable business while 
at the same time they serve their 
community. 

The important thing for lenders to 
watch in the agricultural credit mar- 
ket in the decade ahead is the impor- 
tance of management, economical 
sized operations, and the capacity of 
the business to produce income rath- 
er than to provide collateral. 

The lending community has pretty 
well learned how to appraise the 
management potential or a corpora- 
tion. We have yet to devise a satis- 
factory procedure for appraising 
management potential of a young 
farmer. Yet this is the very challenge 
that faces us in agricultural lending 
in the years ahead. Meet it we must. 


Farmers Get 


Bank Credit 


RIVATELY owned and _ operated 

banks in the United States are 
the leading institutional leaders to 
agriculture, supplying 26% of the 
estimated $25.7-billion of loans in use 
by farmers and ranchers on January 
1, according to the annual publication, 
“Agricultural Credit and Related 
Data,” just issued by the Agricul- 
tural Committee .of The American 
Bankers Association. 

Seventy-five percent of the $6.7- 
billion in bank loans to farmers on 
January 1, 1961, was nonreal estate 
production credit and 25% farm 
mortgages. Total loans increased by 
4% over a year earlier. The increase 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 78) 
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“Here's where our new building is going up,” says James R. Harr, manager and stockholder of 
Farmers Supply Company, to Banker Cocke. The new location, on the railroad, will have equipment 
to receive and deliver Purina Chows in bulk...a convenience and economy for farmers. 


“OUR PURINA DEALER HAS GROWN 


TENFOLD AS A BANK CUSTOMER” 
—says PAUL COCKE, President 


Dominion National Bank, Bristol, Virginia 


Since 1948, when the Bank lent money to start the business, 
Dominion National Bank has worked closely with Farmers 
Supply Company, Purina Dealer in Bristol, Tennessee. 


Farmers Supply has been a growing customer of Dominion 

National, the Dealership’s volume today being ten times what 

it was during the first year of operation. It has outgrown its 

present business location and, with credit at the Bank, is 

building a new store which will offer bulk feed delivery and 

— _ services needed by the progressive farmers around 
ristol. 


With operation capital borrowed from the Bank, the Dealer- 
ship is able to take advantage of discounts on merchandise 
and extend credit tg farmers in the grain and grazing area 
around the Tri-Cities. 


Teamwork of Dominion National Bank and Farmers Supply 
Company has added substantially to the incomes of farmers. 
This, in turn, has increased the business volume in town. 
Farmers Supply is a thriving business... and a growing cus- 
tomer for the Bank. 
* & & 
Dominion National Bank makes loans directly to farmers for the QUALITY 
operation of dairies, the production of beef and the raising of 
chickens. Many of these folks also are customers of the Dealership. 
‘We have had no losses on business with livestockmen and poultry 
raisers,”” says Mr. Cocke. SERVICE 


PURINA... YOUR PARTNER IN SERVING ANIMAL AGRICULTURE 
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American District Velegraph (0. 


THE 
SIGN 
OF 


and a sign that thousands of banks 
are proud to display. It is a 
promise to their customers, em- 
ployees and neighbors that they 
have provided the most depend- 
able and modern service available 
for protection against fire, bur- 
glary and holdup. 


Behind this symbol stands the 
American District Telegraph 
Company — nationwide leader in 
its field—not only because of its 
superior detection and signaling 
devices but because of its 
unmatched service concept. 


To three generations of bankers 
this sign has stood for protective 


systems that are regularly in- 
spected, tested and always ready 
for reliable operation. 


AMERICAN DISTRICT 
TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


A NATIONWIDE ORGANIZATION 
155 Sixth Avenue, New York 13,N.Y. | 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 76) 
in farm loans was shared by banks 
in 46 states. 

John H. Crocker, chairman of the 
A.B.A. committee and chairman of 
the board, Citizens National Bank, 
Decatur, IIl., said that 12,000 or 92% 
of all banks in the country make 
farm loans. In Arkansas, 


Idaho, | 


Iowa, Maine, Massachusetts, Minne- | 


sota, Montana, New Mexico, and 


North Dakota, 100% of the banks | 


make farm loans. 

The Balance Sheet of Agriculture, 
included as a part of the A.B.A. pub- 
lication, shows that farming in the 
United States represents an invest- 
ment of $200-billion. Eighty-seven 
percent of this amount is the equity 
owned by farmers and ranchers. 
Somewhat lower land prices and a 
5% increase in farm debt during last 
year resulted in a $514-billion de- 
cline in farmers’ and_ ranchers’ 
equities. 

In addition to banks, the various 
groups sharing the farm debt are: 
agencies supervised by the Farm 
Credit Administration (holding 18% 
of the total) ; life insurance compa- 
nies (holding 12%); Government 
agencies (9%); 
nonreporting groups estimated to 
hold 35% of the total. 


loans held by banks represent 77% 
of such loans held by the two lead- 
ing institutional lenders (banks and 
PCA’s) in the area of short- and in- 
termediate-term credit. Life insur- 
ance companies, with nearly $3-bil- 
lion of farm real estate loans, con- 
tinue to be the main institutional 
source of long-term credit for farm- 
ers. Banks ranked third at the be- 
ginning of 1961, with $1.7-billion 
outstanding. 

Loans held by Government agen- 
cies, at the first of the year, were 
approximately $5.7-billion, or up 7% 
from a year ago. These include Rural 
Electrification Administration loans 
to farmer cooperatives as well as 


| Commodity Credit Corporation and 


Farmers Home Administration loans 


| made both directly and indirectly to 


farm families. 
“Agricultural Credit and Related 


| Data” is revised annually, providing 


current, as well as historical, infor- 
mation on agricultural credit and re- 
lated data. Copies are available at 50 
cents each from Printing Department, 
The American Bankers Association, 
12 E. 36th St., New York 16, N. Y. 
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FIRST IN ARIZONA 


“Arizona? It pays to refer 
Trust matters to 
First National Bank, Bob” 


Yes, the state’s oldest bank, with com- 
plete, statewide Trust Services, will 
handle your referrals with competence 
and courtesy. When an Arizona fidu- 
ciary is required or advisable, contact 
First National Bank and see how we 
can serve you. 


Home Office, Phoenix 
Call 271-6745 


FIRST 
NATIONAL 
BAW K or arizona 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION .~ 


_ A NEW PICTURE DAILY... . 


The $5-billion of nonreal estate | 


YOUR NAME HERE \ 
. . . A NEW DISPLAY EVERY DAY 


Are you wasting thousands of valuable 
advertising dollars? Banks throughout 
the country are making their windows 
and lobbies pay extra dividends with 
TIMELY EVENTS’ 


fluorescent displays 


attention-getting 
featuring time, 
barometric pressure and outstanding 
newspictures. Custom designed to blend 
with your decor and priced as low as 


$2.00 per week. 


TIMELY EVENTS 


236 N. Clark St. Chicago 1, Ill. 
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UNIT INSCRIBER 


lists 
proves 
endorses 
inscribes 


-all in one continuous, high-speed operation 


The new IBM 1203 Unit Inscriber speeds and sim- 
plifies the preparation of MICR* checks. It inscribes 
magnetic characters of exceptionally high quality... 
boosts operating efficiency in several ways: 

FOUR FUNCTIONS COMBINED. The IBM 1203 makes a 
single, high-speed operation out of listing, proving, 
endorsing and inscribing. Each check is inscribed 
with amount and batch identification data. Each 
entry is listed on adding machine tape, along with 
totals for proving against control figures. 

SIMPLIFIED KEYBOARD. The IBM 1203 Unit Inscriber has 
a 10-key electric keyboard for maximum speed and 
efficiency. With only a brief orientation, an operator 
can quickly reach a high rate of output. 
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SPEEDS CHECK PROCESSING. Once checks are inscribed 


on the IBM 12038, they are fed directly into an IBM, 


Reader-Sorter and electronically distributed to de- 
sired categories at speeds up to 57,000 an hour. 
MANY OPTIONAL FEATURES. Among those available are 
capabilities for inscribing account numbers, routing 
and transit numbers, and an automatic, single digit 
transaction code. Also available—a document counter, 
and a keyboard locking mechanism to signal out-of- 
balance conditions. 

For complete information about the IBM 1203 
Unit Inscriber, call the Banking Representative at 
your local IBM office. 

*Magnetic Ink Character Recognition 


IBM 1203 UNIT INSCRIBER 


IBM. 


DATA PROCESSING 
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Competition and Expanded Service 


Are Basis of FNCB-NBW Merger Request 


NCREASED competition and expand- 

ed services for the Westchester 
County and New York City residents 
were largely the arguments on which 
the First National City Bank of New 
York and the National Bank of West- 
chester based their application to the 
Comptroller of the Currency for per- 
mission to merge. 

At a press conference the day fol- 
lowing the filing of the application 
with the Comptroller, the banks gave 
out a summary of the points covered 
in their application. It is believed 
that this is the first time two large 
banks considering a merger have 
taken the public into their confidence 
and explained the application through 
the medium of the press. 


Benefits Stated 


Under the heading, “Benefits to 
Westchester,” the banks stated in 
part: 

“Tt is at least equally clear that the 
merger will bring needed and de- 
sired benefits to the area immediate- 
ly affected—Westchester. Among the 
resulting advantages are the lower 


rates of FNCB for personal loans and 
for loans to small business. Although 
FNCB has heretofore made virtually 
no attempt to compete in making 
residential mortgage loans, it is 
planned that after the merger the 
combined bank will continue NBW’s 
aggressive competition for mortgage 
loans in Westchester and will also 
adopt a more competitive policy in 
mortgage lending throughout the en- 
tire New York Banking District. A 
wider range of banking and trust 
services will be made available in 
Westchester. FNCB offers some 31 
banking and trust services not now 
offered by any bank in Westchester 
and many more offered by only one 
or two banks, Of perhaps even great- 
er importance, more adaptable, ex- 
panded, and improved versions of 
services which are now offered, in 
some cases only nominally, by NBW 
or other Westchester banks, will be- 
come available.” 

The FNCB and NBW emphasized 
the fact that there is no significant 
competition between them at present 
and that the merger could not have 


Britain’s Bright Invisible Export 


F. BRADSHAW MAKIN 


ONDON is still an international 
[ center and the services 
of its bankers, bullion dealers, 
discount houses, and exchange brok- 
ers are readily avaiable to all. This fi- 
nancial organism, the London money 
market, bears an importance to Brit- 
ain’s over-all economy that is not 
realized by many, even in Britain. 
It has been frequently attacked as 
a form of financial jungle, as being 
parasitical, as a place where vast 
profits are made at the expense of 
ordinary citizens. Nothing could be 
further from the truth. The London 
money market not only provides an 
indispensable service, but it is play- 
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ing an increasingly important role in 
the balancing of Britain’s trade. 

Britain’s “invisible exports” con- 
sist of such things as receipts for 
shipping services, interest on invest- 
ments, tourism, payments by foreign 
governments for defense services, 
income from oil companies, insur- 
ance premiums paid by foreigners 
and, not least, the earnings of the 
London money market. 

Some of these invisible exports do 
not show a net gain as they are offset 
by a similar type of import. For ex- 
ample, the spending by the British 
Government abroad has increased in 
recent years at a faster rate than the 


any meaningful offsetting- effects in 
the direction of lessening competi- 
tion. 

James S. Rockefeller, chairman of 
the First National City Bank, said 
that the basic issue in applying for 
the merger “is whether commercial 
banks will be permitted to adapt to 
changing economic conditions 0 
they can best serve the public inter- 
est.” He also pointed out that “the 
population of Manhattan is smaller 
today than it was 10 years ago—or, 
for that matter, in 1900.” 

“It is important not just to the 
banks but to the public and to the 
economy that metropolitan banks be 
permitted to serve the growing outer 
portions as well as the declining in- 
ner segments of their natural trade 
areas,” he said. “Otherwise, an in- 
creasingly large portion of the popu- 
lation will be denied the benefits of 
their services.” 

Ralph T. Tyner, chairman of the 
National Bank of Westchester, said 
that “the merger will unquestionably 
strengthen the competitive situation 
in Westchester.” 


income it has received from abroad. 

The one bright flame that has re- 
mained undimmed is the income re- 
ceived for the services rendered by 
the London money market. More im- 
portant still is the fact that money 
market earnings, unlike some of the 
exports, show no sign of declining. 

This highly complex and sensitive 
mechanism has withstood many 
strains and come through with its 
efficiency unimpaired. During recent 
years it has handled the transference 
of vast sums of money (some of it 
very “hot”) across the Atlantic and 
among countries in Europe. It has 
shown a remarkable degree of resili- 
ence. The London money market has 
proved that it has the machinery, the 
skill, and the ability to deal with the 
wide ramifications of international 
finance. And to earn a not inconsider- 
able income for its services. 
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BANKING NEWS 


13 Lecturers and 19 Discussion Leaders Added to 
National Trust School Faculty for Aug. 7-25 Session 


Thirteen lecturers and 19 discus- 
sion leaders have been added to the 
faculty of The National Trust School 
sponsored by the Trust Division of 
The American Bankers Association 
at Northwestern University, Evans- 
ton, Ill., according to an announce- 
ment by Richard P. Chapman, chair- 
man of the school’s board of regents 
and president, New England Mer- 
chants National Bank of Boston. 


The school, which will hold its sec- | 


ond annual session on the North- 
western campus, August 7-25, is de- 
signed primarily for relative new- 
comers to trust work. Bankers who 
successfully complete the three-week 
course are awarded certificates is- 
sued jointly by the A.B.A. Trust Di- 
vision and Northwestern University. 

A substantial increase in students 
for the 1961 session is expected, ac- 
cording to Mr. Chapman who said 
that last year in the initial session 
there were 217 bankers from 44 
states, as well as Puerto Rico, Can- 
ada, and Venezuela, in attendance. 
The school this year is admitting 
women from trust departments, and 


John F. Raftery Joins 
BANKING'S Staff as 
Eastern Ad Representative 


John F. Raftery has joined the ad- 
vertising department of BANKING 
Magazine as eastern representative, 
it was announced recently by Dr. 
Charls E. Walker, executive vice- 
president of The American Bankers 
Association. 

Mr. Raftery, a resident of Jackson 
Heights, N. Y., will be based in the 
A.B.A.’s New York City headquar- 
ters office. 

During the past three years, Mr. 
Raftery was a sales representative of 
Living for Young Homemakers in 
New York, New Jersey, and Phila- 
delphia. 

He graduated from Iona College 
with a B.B.A. degree in 1955 and at- 
tended the New York University 
Graduate School of Business. 
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already 11 women from as many 
trust institutions have been admitted 
by the faculty Committee on Admis- 
sions. 

Two courses of instruction are of- 
fered at the school, one in trust ad- 
ministration and the other in trust 
business development. All students 
meet together for the first nine days 
of the session for lectures on invest- 
ments, fiduciary law, taxation, trust 
principles and policies, estate plan- 
ning, common trust funds, and pen- 
sion and profit-sharing trusts. There- 
after the student body is divided for 
specialized work in trust adminis- 
tration or business development. 

An innovation this year is an of- 
fering of “postgraduate” work. 
Students who completed the trust ad- 
ministration course last year may re- 
turn to the school for the second half 
of this year’s session to participate 
in the business development major, 
and those who last year completed 
the business development course may 
return to take the trust administra- 
tion major. Dates of the half session 
are August 17-25. 


John F. Raftery 


Banks Alerted to Prevent 
"Fake Deposit Forgery 
Fraud” by A.B.A. Comm. 


The Insurance and Protective 
Committee of The American Bankers 
Association has warned banks and 
checking account depositors to be on 
the alert to prevent a “fake deposit 
forgery fraud” which has been re- 
ported by banks in various parts of 
the country. 

In perpetrating this fraud, a check 
forger gains information as to the 


| New Text, "Bank 
Letters and Reports,” Is 
Announced by Leroy Lewis 


Authored by W. George Crouch, 
English Dept., U. of Pittsburgh 

A new textbook, Bank Letters and 
Reports, has been published by the 
American Institute of Banking, ed- 
ucational section of The American 
Bankers Association, and will be 
available for the fall semester. 

Bank Letters and Reports was 
written by W. George Crouch, chair- 
man, Department of English, Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh. The- new 
volume replaces and expands the pre- 
vious text, Effective Bank Letters, a 
portion of which now appears in a 
companion volume, Effective Eng- 
lish. Both of these were also written 
by Dr. Crouch. 

In a preface to the new text, Le- 
roy Lewis, national education direc- 
tor of the Institute, notes that “un- 
less a banker can communicate his 
knowledge freely in unmistakable 
terms, even the erudite student of 
banking cannot attain his full stat- 
ture.” The subject of written com- 
munications, Dr. Lewis asserts, “is 
fraught with pitfalls for many stu- 
dents, but Dr. Crouch has presented 
the mechanics of writing in such a 
brilliant and clear-cut manner that 
every banker should benefit from a 
study of Bank Letters and Reports.” 

The members of the critic commit- 
tee who aided Dr. Crouch in building 
the new text were: Mrs. Claire Gian- 
nini Hoffman, director, Bank of 
America N.T. & S.A., San Francisco; 
Dr. Donald W. Lee, associate profes- 
sor, University of Houston; and Dr. 
Donald A. Sears, professor, Depart- 
ment of English, Upsala College, 
East Orange, N. J. 

The new book is divided into four 
sections: “Building the Bank Let- 
ter”; “Types of Bank Letters”; “The 
Kinds of Writing within Banks”; 
and “Helpful Reference Material.” 


bank in which his intended victim is 

a depositor by such means as re- 

questing information by telephone to 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 83) 
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Employee Training Leads 
fo Satisfied Customers, 


Carl Bimson Tells Hoosiers 


A.LB. Finest Training for Bank 
Employees Available Anywhere 
“T have found from personal ex- 
perience that the best salesman a 
bank can have is a pleased and satis- 
fied customer,” Carl A. Bimson, 
president of The American Bankers 
Association and of the Valley Na- 
tional Bank of Arizona, Phoenix, 
said in an address before the Mis- 
souri Bankers Association. “To really 
impress a customer so that he will 
refer his friends and acquaintances 
to us requires top performance not 
only in what we do for him, but also 
how we do it,” said Mr. Bimson. 


Employees an Important Influence 


Mr. Bimson pointed out that in 
building new business bank em- 
ployees have an important influence 
on customer attitudes. His remarks 
included several observations on the 
importance of training, as follows: 

“It is not enough to tell our em- 
ployees that they must be courteous 
and helpful. In many instances they 
must be shown how to cope with vari- 
ous customers and service problems. 
We must give the lady what she 
wants and do it in a manner that will 
make her want to come back for 
more. This is one training problem 
that is too often neglected. 

“In our quest for more effective 
training programs we shouldn’t lose 
sight of some of the older proven 
principles of training. It is possible 
to develop management training pro- 
grams for top management, middle 
management, first-line supervision, 
and for the college graduate, and 
make no provision for training our 
clerical work force. 

“If you haven’t done so recently, 
perhaps it would be a good idea to 
take a close look at your training 
programs and to make a reappraisal 
of those who are assigned to run your 
on-the-job training programs. Are 
they really well fitted for the task? 
Besides job knowledge, do they have 
a proven ability to communicate, an 
honest desire to teach, a sense of 
humor, and unlimited patience? 

“Sometimes training is carried out 


on a hit-and-miss, now-and-then type | 


of program. A training program 
should not only be continuous, but it 
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Information on A.B.A.'s 
87th Convention in San 


Francisco Sent fo Members 


Convention Opens Officially for 
Registration on Sunday, Oct. 14 
Announcements concerning the 
forthcoming 87th Annual Conven- 
tion of The American Bankers Asso- 
ciation, which will be held in San 
Francisco, October 15-18, have been 


mailed to the entire A.B.A. member- | 


ship. The mailing includes prelimi- 
nary information about convention 


meetings, and details the procedures | 


for registration and reservations. 
Member banks of the San Fran- 


cisco Clearing House Association | 
will be official] hosts for the conven- | 


tion. 


dations must be made on the official 
application form, which is to be sent 
to Mrs. Lorraine Berry, secretary, 
A.B.A. Convention Housing Commit- 
tee, 61 Grove Street, San Francisco 2, 
Calif. The official application form 
was enclosed with the letter. 

hotel cleared 


reservations have 


through the Housing Committee will 


automatically be sent forms and in- 
structions describing the procedure 
to register in advance for the con- 
vention. 


and division meetings will be held in 
the Civic Auditorium. Convention 


registration and educational displays | 


will be in Brooks Hall, adjacent to the 


Civic Auditorium. Committee meet- | 
ings will be held in several hotels. | 
According to a tentative schedule, | 


the convention will be officially open 
for registration of delegates on Sat- 
urday morning, October 14. There 
will be executive meetings of com- 
mittees on Sunday, October 15. 
A.B.A. divisions and the Executive 
Council will meet on Monday, Octo- 
ber 16; and the convention’s general 
sessions will be held Tuesday and 
Wednesday, October 17 and 18. 
The letter to the A.B.A. member- 
ship is signed by John R. Breeden, 
chairman of the Convention Housing 


needs to be consistent and modern. 

An effective program will include 

such training tools as the organiza- 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 83) 


Hawaii BA Invites 1961 
A.B.A. Convention Goers 


fo Mid-Pacific Seminar 


Three Sessions Scheduled in 
Honolulu on October 19, 20, 23 
The Hawaii Bankers Association 
has addressed a letter to The Ameri- 
can Bankers Association cordially in- 
viting the bankers who will attend 
the Association’s 1961 convention in 
San Francisco to attend a Mid-Pa- 
cific Banking Seminar in Honolulu. 
The invitation was signed by sev- 
en Hawaiian bank presidents and 


| reads, in part: 


“The seminar has been prepared 
through the cooperation of the Ha- 
waii Visitors Bureau, the official 


| tourism body of the state, and the 
The mailing’s letter points out | 
that all requests for hotel accommo- | 


Department of Economic Develop- 
ment, State of Hawaii. An interest- 
ing and informative program on the 
economic development of the 50th 
state has been prepared with busi- 
ness sessions scheduled for Thurs- 
day afternoon, October 19, Friday 
morning, October 20, and Monday 


| afternoon, October 23. 
Early in the summer, those whose | 


“The bankers in Hawaii feel the 
seminar offers an excellent opportu- 
nity for their mainland banking 
friends to visit the newest state. An 


| attractive brochure is available con- 
| taining details of the program. Fur- 
| ther 
The general convention sessions | 


information regarding the 
seminar may be obtained by writing 
Robert Coyner, convention chairman, 
Hawaii Visitors Bureau, 2051 Kala- 
kaua Avenue, Honolulu, your local 
travel agent, or one of the bankers 
signing this letter.” 


Presidents Sign Letter 


The signers of the letter were: 
Kim Ak Ching, president, American 
Security Bank; Koichi Itoh, presi- 
dent, City Bank of Honolulu; R. A. 
Peterson, president, Bank of Hawaii; 
Carl E. Hanson, president, First Na- 
tional Bank of Hawaii; Kazuo Ishii, 
president, Central Pacific Bank; K. 
J. Luke, president, Hawaii National 
Bank; and Wong Buck Hung, presi- 
dent, The Liberty Bank of Honolulu. 


Committee, who is vice-president, 
Wells Fargo Bank American Trust 
Company; and by Walter F. Winrott, 
Jr., committee vice-chairman, who is 
vice-president, Crocker-Anglo Na- 
tional Bank. 
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Currency Convertibility 
Presents Problems, Demands 
Nev: Methods, Says Fleming 


Wit!: Budget Deficits Looming 
Ahead Foreign Friends Wonder 

Free convertibility of currencies, a 
latter-day phenomenon, presents new 
problems and demands new methods 
and procedures, said Sam M. Flem- 
ing, vice-president of The American 
Bankers Association and president of 
the Third National Bank, Nashville, 
Tenn., in an address before the Ar- 
kansas Bankers Association. 

“Free world nations, possessing 
ample liquid reserves, are trading 
much more freely with one another 
than ever before,” he said. “They are 
striving for even greater trade free- 
dom through the removal of many of 
the trade barriers that were erected 
in past years. But if any trade con- 
federation is to be successful, each 
participant country must maintain 
sound fiscal policies so that its pur- 
chasing power will be stabilized. 
Right now, most of our partners, 
who have learned this lesson the 
hard way, seem more willing than do 
we to submit to the discipline of 
sound fiscal and monetary policy.” 

Continuing on this theme, Mr. 
Fleming asserted that “the prospect 
of at least two more years of budget 
deficit makes some of our foreign 
friends wonder if we have the stam- 
ina and will power to apply to our- 
selves the same disciplinary medi- 
cine that we have so freely prescribed 


for others. One of the duties and re- | 
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Carl Bimson 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 82) 


tion chart, allocation of duties chart, 
training timetable, and _ training 
check list. Training in all depart- 
ments should be uniform and logical- 
ly progressive.” 

Mr. Bimson pointed out that 
“actually, the finest training avail- 
able anywhere is that provided by 
the A.I.B. They have done a tre- 
mendous job of keeping pace with 
the educational needs of the com- 
mercial banking system; yet can all 
of us honestly say we have given the 
A.I.B. cur full support? Is it possible 
we have made only a token effort to 
encourage our staffs to take advan- 
tage of A.I.B. courses? We should 
consider A.I.B. courses as an integral 
part of our whole educational pro- 
gram.” 


First Day Orientation 


Proper orientation of new bank 
employees is tremendously impor- 
tant, he added. “At one time or an- 
other each of us experienced that 


sponsibilities of the bankers of 
America is to explain to the nation 
at large why it is that we can’t in- 
dulge ourselves the luxury of heavy 
Government spending on a multitude 
of welfare projects if this means a 
chronically unbalanced budget. The 
chronic deficit in the international 
balance of payments and the gold 
flow from this country, which is a 
symptom of such deficits, makes it 
doubly important that the lawmakers 
and the people at large learn the 
economic facts of life.” 


S.G.S.B. Freshman Class 
Three hundred and eighty-four members of the Freshman Class of The Stonier Graduate School of Banking, conducted by 
the American Bankers Association at Rutgers University, are shown at the opening luncheon session of the school. Before 
graduation the banker-students will attend three annual resident sessions on the Rutgers campus, will complete intensive ex- 
tension problems, and will write an original thesis on a banking or financial subject. See S.G.S.B. story on page 104 


“Fake Deposit’ Forgery 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 81) 


be used in a “survey.” The forger 
“deposits” worthless checks in the 
account, with a notation that he is 
to receive a certain amount in cash. 
The fraud is not discovered by the 
true bank customer until he receives 
his monthly statement, or until the 
worthless checks are returned to the 
bank for nonpayment. 

See June Protective Bulletin for 
additional details. 


‘first day on the job’,” said Mr. Bim- 
son. 

“This, you may recall, was a day 
of many things—fear, apprehension, 
anxiety, new faces, new and strange 
surroundings, and perhaps even sus- 
picion. This is a critical time when a 
new employee is either made to feel 
welcome and quickly becomes a part 
of the team or experiences a feeling 
of being in the way and an outsider. 

“We expect many things of our 
new employees; and yet if we fail to 
orientate them properly, we are doing 
a disservice not only to the new em- 
ployee but also to our present em- 
ployees, to our customers, and to our 
shareholders. For we will have failed 
to make the most of the capacities 
which we have hired. 

“Employees who are firmly con- 
vinced that their bank is a fine place 
in which to work, and with which to 
do business, can be extremely effec- 
tive in creating a desire on the part 
of potential customers to do business 
with us. And the better informed 
they are, the better sales force they 
will be.” 
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Savings 
Grow 
Faster Than 
Debts 


Consumers 


Borrowing 


on 


Insurance 


States 
Develop 
Loan 


Laws 


Credit Users 


Conservative 


Now 


Instalment Credit 


The year 1960 saw the consumer add $1.10 to accumulated long-term savings 
for every $1 added to personal debt, according to the Institute of Life Insurance, 
Contrast this with 1959, when this same consumer added only 68 cents to these 
savings for every $1 added to personal debt. 


At the start of 1961, the national total had reached an equivalent of $6,000 in 
long-term savings for every household in the land, $2,000 more than in 1950, 


At the same time, however, another phenomenon has been going on. 


As major surveys report consumer reluctance to commit further future earn- 
ings to present instalment purchases, reports are coming in from several insur- 
ance companies on consumer borrowings to finance purchases that ordinarily 
would have been bought through consumer credit channels. 


Life insurance loans are being taken by consumers wishing to save or reduce 
interest costs on instalment purchases, according to the National Association 
for Credit Management. Repayments are being accepted in instalments on only 
the unpaid balance, in contrast to a finance contract with a full-term charge 
deducted at the start. 


We may be witnessing a consumer reappraisal of his own credit-shopping hab- 
its, as he looks for the thriftiest way to make his necessary purchases. Or, this 
type of borrowing may be looked upon as an extreme measure used only by those 
in strained financial circumstances. 


State instalment credit legislation seems to be concerning itself mostly with 
raising loan limits and spelling out interest charges. Here’s a sampling of what 
some new laws and bills would do in: 


Alabama: limit and spell out terms and interest rates of instalment loans. 
Arkansas: remove ceiling on instalment sales charges. 

Illinois: abolish wage assignments and limit garnishments. 

Kansas: permit incorporation of industrial loan companies, which would lend 
at rates lower than small loan companies. 

Maine: raise maximum interest rates on small loans. 

Massachusetts: stiffen usury laws. 

Michigan: raise small loan limits. 

Ohio: raise small loan limits; raise total interest on larger loans; require life 
insurance in some cases. 

Oregon: disclose exact amount of annual simple interest on instalment pur- 
chases. 

Tennessee: regulate retail sales contracts other than those for motor vehicles. 
Wisconsin: reduce interest on small loans. 


Did you know that at present 32 states require dollars and cents disclosure of 

finance charges? 
e 

After the instalment credit splurge of the early ’50s, says the University of 
Michigan, most families have taken a more conservative approach and kept use 
of this kind of credit closely in line with income increases. Between 1956 and 
1960, instalment debt stabilized at about 10% of personal income, although, 
reflecting rising incomes, the proportion of families owing more than $1,000 (has 
doubled) from seven to 14% since 1955. Those in the $5,000-$10,000 bracket use 
the most instalment credit. 
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Savings 


Questions on Lost Book 


Procedures Answered 


TWO questions, “What procedure 
do you suggest in closing out sav- 
ings accounts where the book is 
lost?” and “What type of bond 
should the customer be required to 
sign?” were recently submitted to a 
small group of savings and commer- 
cial bankers as a part of the Savings 
Clinic Service offered by the Sav- 
ings Division of The American Bank- 
ers Association. 

A study of the replies reveals that 
the waiting periods vary from two 
to three weeks, during which time a 
customer is requested to make a 
thorough search for the lost book or 
to advertise the loss in a local news- 
paper. 

The banks are usually careful to 
protect their customer relations by 
allowing “lost book” depositors 
to withdraw within reasonable 
limits. 

After it has been established that 
books: cannot be located, the banks 
require customers to sign their own 
special form or affidavit giving per- 
tinent details about the account. At 
the Central National Bank of Cleve- 
land this is the procedure followed: 


The customer should be requested to 
sign the statement on the reverse side 
of Form 30-82. In the case of joint ac- 
counts, this statement should be signed 
by all persons whose signatures appear 
on the signature card. 

The customer should be requested to 
conduct a thorough search for his pass- 
book and informed that a new passbook 
will be issued if his passbook cannot 
be found within two weeks. The warn- 
ing jacket, Form 30-14, should be placed 
on the ledger card immediately. A nota- 
tion should be made on Form 30-14 to 
indicate that the passbook has been lost 
and the date we were informed by the 
customer. 

After the two weeks waiting period, 
or after it has been definitely estab- 
lished that the passbook has been lost 
or destroyed, the account should be 
transferred to a new account, or paid 
in full, according to the wishes of the 
depositor. In either case, the entire bal- 
ance should be withdrawn by the use of 
the same Form 30-32. The face of the 
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“It’s all right to skimp and save, but 
on what Joe makes we can only skimp!” 


form should be filled out in the same 
manner as is a regular withdrawal. 
Should the depositor wish to continue 
his account, the entire balance should 
be transferred to a new savings account 
in the customary manner, with a new 
account number assigned, new signa- 
ture forms obtained, and a new pass- 
book issued. Any additional deposit or 
withdrawal which the depositor desires 
to make at the time of the transfer 
should be handled as a separate transac- 
tion after opening the new account. 

If the depositor needs funds to cover 
an emergency during the two weeks 
waiting period, and if it seems neces- 
sary to grant his request, a no-book 
withdrawal may be permitted with ap- 
proval of the officer in charge of the 
department or branch office. Such pay- 
ments should be limited to a nominal 
sum and, in cases of joint or survivor- 
ship accounts, the signatures of all de- 
positors on the account must be ob- 
tained on the withdrawal Form 30-32. 

In special cases the two weeks wait- 
ing period may be waived. In such case 
the account should be transferred to a 
new account, or paid in full, rather than 
permit several no-book withdrawals. 

Form 30-32 should be retained in the 
Savings Department and should not be 
placed on check desks in the customers 
lobby. 


Readers are requested to submit 
questions on savings procedure 
which they would like answered. 


“Past Will Repeat Itself 
Unless We Do Something’ 


IF we are to increase our deposit 
totals to accommodate renewed cred- 
it demands in the periods of busi- 


ness recovery which seems to be 
heading our way, we must depend 
on new savings funds to a greater 
degree than ever in the past, Carl A. 
Bimson, president of The American 
Bankers Association and of the Val- 
ley National Bank of Arizona, Phoe- 
nix, said in an address before the 
California Bankers’ Association. 
“Unfortunately,” he added, “devel- 
opments in recent years in the field 
of savings do not encourage opti- 
mism on this score.” 

Continuing, Mr. Bimson stated: 

“In 1959 and 1960, as I’ve already 
indicated, while our share of new 
savings was shrinking, our need 
grew larger. This isn’t a new trend 
by any means. In the past 15 years, 
the savings and loan associations 
increased their holdings by about 
$55-billion—compared to $37-billion 
for commercial banks and $21-bil- 
lion for mutual savings banks. 


A Lesson from History 


“If there’s one lesson to be learned 
from this recent history, it is that 
the past will repeat itself unless we 
do something about it. The universal 
and paramount objective of bankers 
everywhere must be the enactment, 
in ‘this session of Congress, of re- 
medial tax legislation that will re- 
move the artificial fences that have 
prevented commercial banks from 
engaging rival institutions in free 
and fair competition for new sav- 
ings funds. These institutions now 
enjoy privileged tax status contrary 
to all that is just and fair in our 
free enterprise system. 

“President Kennedy, in his tax 
message in April, recognized this in- 
equitable situation by recommend- 
ing to Congress that corrective 
measures be taken. We commercial 
bankers, individually and collective- 
ly, should unite in our own campaign 
to convince ‘our representatives and 
senators that such legislative action 
is long overdue. Not only our own 
growth but the economic development 
of the entire nation could be impeded 
if remedial laws any longer are de- 
layed. 

“The stakes are high, and our 
need is great.” 
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Tax Treatment Changes 
Opposed by Dr. Ensley 


PROPOSED changes in the tax 
treatment of mutual thrift institu- 
tions would have serious effects on 
the economy, Dr. Grover W. Ensley, 
executive vice-president of the Na- 
tional Association of Mutual Savings 
Banks, said while speaking before 
the annual upstate meeting of the 
Savings Bank Auditors and Con- 
trollers Forum of the State of New 
York. He declared that “changes in 
the bad debt provision applicable to 
mutual savings banks and savings 
and loan associations would gravely 
weaken the ability of savings banks 
to stimulate thrift and channel 
funds into housing. Many institu- 
tions would in effect be barred from 
taking any deductions for bad debt 
reserve additions.” 


Mutuals to Finance Mutuals 


ESTABLISHMENT of a Central 
Industry Fund for mutual savings 
banks was one of the main out- 
growths of the 3-day annual confer- 
ence of the National Association of 
Mutual Savings Banks in Philadel- 
phia. 

The purpose of the fund will be 
to extend the industry by aiding in 
the formation of new banks, to pre- 
serve and strengthen the industry 
by aiding existing banks, to contrib- 
ute to industry education and to con- 
duct special advertising campaigns 
related to extending and strengthen- 
ing the industry. 


Keith Sees Rate Firming 


BEFORE one can understand the 
behavior of interest rates, one has 
to know something about the factors 
which determine both the level and 
the structure of these rates, said 
Dr. E. Gordon Keith, associate dean, 
Wharton School of Finance and 
Commerce, University of Pennsyl- 
vania before the 41st Annual Con- 
ference of the National Association 
of Mutual Savings Banks. 

“If we want to know if interest 
rates are going to rise, or fall, or re- 
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main unchanged,” Dr. Keith added, 
“we must first try to forecast the ex- 
tent to which the demands of indi- 
viduals, corporations, and public 
bodies for credit are likely to rise 
or fall in the months ahead, and to 
compare these forecasts with those 
which we must make of the funds 
that will be coming on the market 
from the principal suppliers .. .” 

Dr. Keith pointed out that a com- 
bination of circumstances, including 
the demand for credit from various 
sources, “should bring with it some 
firming of interest rates, there does 
not appear to be any likelihood of 
long-term rates being pushed up ap- 
preciably, since the supply of such 
funds from personal and institution- 
al savings will probably be ample to 
meet the 1961 credit requirements. 
This forecast of little change in 
long-term interest rates for the im- 
mediate future is, as I have indicated 
above, based on the assumption that 
we are moving into a period of slow 
but steady recovery. If we achieve 
this, even though unemployment re- 
mains higher than we should like to 
see it, the Fed, operating under the 
constraints of a weak balance of 
payments position, is unlikely to 
make any very determined push for 
lower interest rates. 


“If Recovery Falters .. .” 


“On the other hand, if recovery 
falters somewhere along the line, the 
Fed may be unable to resist the 
demand for easy money, even though 
Chairman Martin has publicly ex- 
pressed the view that monetary 
measures may not be too effective 
against the kind of unemployment 
that we are now experiencing. Still 
another possibility is that our re- 
covery may be more rapid than is 
presently indicated. In this case, the 
Fed would presumably move in the 
direction of tighter money as a 
means of tempering an incipient 
boom. In other words, the movement 
of interest rates will be largely de- 
termined by economic developments, 
with the Fed playing the traditional 
role of a central bank in attempting 
to counter inflationary or deflation- 
ary tendencies.” 


A.B.A. Studies Adapted 
by Foreign Bankers 


THERE’s an old adage to the ef- 
fect that imitation is the sincerest 
form of flattery. The American 


Bankers Association is highly 
pleased by the fact that a number 
of its studies have, in the past few 
years, been translated by foreizn 
banks and banking groups into their 
native languages. 


Banco di Roma’s “Thank You” 


Among these was the translation 
of the Savings Division’s Schvol 
Savings Banking manual into Italian 
by Manlio Montanucci, director of 
the Banco di Roma. In a letter to the 
A.B.A. expressing deep appreciation 
for the privilege of translating this 
book into the Italian language, Mr. 
Montanucci stated: 

“My book has been appreciated by 
the Hon. Giuseppe Pella, now Minis- 
ter of the Italian Budget, who, as you 
will see, has rewarded my work with a 
very nice foreword ... 

“The idea has been welcomed with 
much favor also by the president of 
the Association of the Italian Sav- 
ings Banks. . 

“As a matter of fact if in Italy we 
shall have a concern aiming at creat- 
ing love for savings, this will be due 
not so much to the English Na- 
tional Movement of Savings, but to 
the American school savings, of which 
The American Bankers Association 
has been able to give a tremendous 
and convincing description.” 

A while back, the Savings Divi- 
sion’s Personal Money Management 
guide was translated into Japanese. 
And just recently the National Thrift 
Committee (Chicago) received word 
that its Spend Your Way to More 
Money (a thrift publication) has al- 
so been translated into Japanese. 

BANKING Magazine has recently 
granted permission to two foreign 
institutions to reproduce two booklets 
and an article. 

Banco Economico da Bahia §.A., in 
Salvador, asked to reprint A Bank 
Director’s Job and Your Career in 
Banking, both of which are compila- 
tions of articles used in a series. The 
first series was written by Herbert 
Bratter, BANKING’S Washington cor- 
respondent, and appeared in the April 
1956 through April 1957 issues and 
in June 1957. The career series was 
by Leslie Waller and ran from June 
through November 1958. 

The second request came from The 
Institute of Bankers in Pakistan, 
Karachi. It asked to reprint ‘The 
Most Valuable Tools in Banking,” by 
James R. Gregg, which appeared in 
the March 1961 issue. 
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Housing and Mortgages 


FHA financing and urban renewal 
and planning were among the topics 
discussed at the American Bankers 
Assvciation’s National Mortgage 
Conference in Washington. For space 
reasons BANKING was unable to re- 
port on all of the topics in its June 
issue, hence this further digest on 
the aforementioned. topics. 


The FHA Mortgage—Is 
It Facing a Decline? 


BY JAMES J. O’LEARY 

(1) CONGRESS should act to re- 
store the FHA system wholly to one 
of insuring economically sound 
loans. The FHA should be relieved 
of being burdened as a device for 
carrying housing programs that re- 
quire a Government subsidy. This is 
not to say that Congress should not 
concern itself with ways to provide 
housing to needy families who can- 
not afford it on a market basis. Such 
an objective should be pursued on its 
merits outside the FHA program. 

(2) Congress should take steps to 
inject a greater degree of risk for 
lenders in FHA mortgages. The 
lender should be given a larger role 
as an underwriter of risk in the case 
of FHA mortgages. One obvious way 
to do this would be to provide for 
considerably less than 100% insur- 
ance of the loan. 

(8) Having injected considerably 
more of an element of risk to lenders 
in the FHA mortgage, and having 
placed the lender in a position in 
which he has to underwrite the loan, 
Congress should remove the interest 
ceiling on FHA mortgages and per- 
mit the contract rate on such mort- 
gages to be subject to negotiation be- 
tween borrower and lender. With an 
interest rate responsive to competi- 
tive market changes, the FHA mort- 
gage would have a real chance to 
compete for funds. 

(4) Steps should be taken by 
Congress to bring about equal treat- 
ment between savings and loan asso- 
ciations and other mortgage lending 
institutions with respect to such 
matters as limits on the rate of inter- 
est payable on deposits or maximum 
mortgage loan limits. 
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(5) And finally, Congress and the 
Administration should recognize 
that a stable dollar is essential to the 
willingness of investors to buy mort- 
gages or any other fixed-income obli- 
gation, and that inflation particu- 
larly hurts the FHA mortgage as 
presently constituted because of 
the inflexible interest rate.—Dr. 
O’LEARY is director of economic re- 
search, Life Insurance Association of 
America, New York, N. Y. 


The Challenge of 
Urban Renewal 


BY KNOX BANNER 

IN our United States in this dec- 
ade there will be spent for new con- 
struction $670-billion. More than 
two-thirds of this will be for other 
than public expenditures. There will 
be more money spent for new con- 
struction in this decade than was 
spent in our country in the 35 years 
preceding 1960. This $670-billion can 
be spent well and wisely—or hap- 
hazardly and unwisely. This $670- 
billion can be more meaningful to 
our economy and to us as citizens of 
the United States, if we concern our- 
selves with why and how it is to be 

Today our annual new construc- 
tion rate is $55-billion. In 1970, the 
day after tomorrow, it will be $80- 
billion... 

Today, some 500,000 dwelling 
units are lost each year from the 
housing supply while 800,000 new 
families are formed, yet our average 
new construction of dwelling units 
has been only 1,150,000 per year for 
the past decade ....a deficit of 
good housing... . 

It is obvious that the problems 
that face us now and tomorrow and 
the day after tomorrow are stagger- 
ing ones. And the expenditures nec- 
essary to solve them will be stagger- 
ing as well—$670-billion. 

Businessmen have in this past dec- 
ade begun to concern themselves 
more and more in cities throughout 
our country with the broad problems 
of community development and re- 
development. This is a blending of 
community interest with economic 


self-interest which is profitable both 
to the community and to the busi- 
nessman. 

An excellent example is the Na- 
tional Capital Downtown Committee, 
Inc., a nonprofit corporation formed 
by the business leaders of Washing- 
ton, D. C., to plan the revitalization 
of downtown Washington and to see 
that these plans are translated into 
reality. As a beginning, the business 
leaders raised more than half a mil- 
lion dollars to develop a general plan 
for downtown. Our organization, 
known by the short name, “Down- 
town Progress,” has been in operation 
13 months. 

Our president is a bank president, 
and most of the members of our 
board are also directors of banks 
here in Washington. The various 
banks contributed 12% of our 
funds for the initial stage of our op- 
erations. Downtown Progress is bus- 
iness oriented to step up the rate of 
the planning and urban renewal. 
Less than a year from now we expect 
to have our first project under way. 

The decline of our cities, inevitable 
as it has been in the past, need not 
continue to be so. The tools of urban 
renewal are now available and can be 
used by competent professionals 
working with the understanding and 
support of great leadership—both 
business and political. Bankers have 
a vital role to play, as bankers, as 
businessmen, and as citizens. The job 
is not easy. The results will never be 
perfect. But the challenge and the 
opportunity lie before us. If we are 
willing to work together, our down- 
towns can and will rise again, and 
the heart of the city can become a 
vital, pleasant, attractive center in 
which people can work, live and play. 
-—MR. BANNER is executive director, 
“Downtown Progress,’ National 
Capital Downtown Committee, Inc., 
Washington; D. C. 


Broad Aspects of 
Urban Planning 
BY HARRY HELD 


RECENTLY, a symposium of 
bankers outlined what they consider 
three main ingredients necessary to 
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successful renovating of urban cen- 
ters: (1) a strong feeling of corpo- 
rate and personal responsibility 
toward the community; (2) the real- 
ization that deterioration of a city is 
in direct opposition to the economic, 
social, and cultural self-interest of 
both individuals and corporations; 
(3) responsible efforts of govern- 
ment, business, industry, and pro- 
fessional leaders must be coordinated 
through one central organization. 

Rehabilitation and remodeling 
programs to upgrade housing stand- 
ards will offer opportunity for mort- 
gage investment. In many instances, 
sound economic thinking may dic- 
tate this route to urban renewal 
rather than the so-called “bulldozer” 
approach. In other instances, a com- 
bination of remodeling and rehabili- 
tation of sound existing structures, 
coupled with removal of unsound, in- 
efficient, and uneconomical structures 
may be the order of the day. 


Good Public Relations 


Many bankers who have interest- 
ed themselves in the planning and 
financing of renewal projects in and 
around their locations have found 
that their banking activity has im- 
proved and their public relations 
have been stimulated by such action. 

In certain areas where several 
banks are located, mortgage loans 
for renewal purposes have been par- 
ticipated in by the banks, thereby ef- 
fectively spreading the risk. The 
mortgage participation method has 
also been utilized where the mort- 
gage loan involved was too large in 
amount for any one bank to finance. 

One of the realtors’ favorite slo- 
gans is “Under all is the land.” This 
is true even in the emerging space 
age, as substantial quantities of land 
must be utilized by the space indus- 
tries. Even space ships will have to 
use land for launching purposes. 
Conservation of land and utilization 
of it in the most intelligent manner 
are a must. We cannot let our core 
cities decay. We cannot allow our 
enormous investment in city plant 
and equipment to deteriorate and do 
nothing about it. Cities were not 
founded accidentally. They were lo- 
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cated for their strategic position as 
links to trade and commerce. The 
dynamics of cities depend for their 
future to a great extent upon their 
citizens. 

The first sentence of President 
Kennedy’s housing message was: 
“Our communities are what we make 
them.” Let us, as bankers and mort- 
gage lenders, do everything within 
our power to make our cities and 
metropolitan areas sound, efficient, 
livable, and dynamic in the economic 
race for supremacy in which we are 
engaged. 


Mortgage Workshop 
in Dallas, Sept. 10-12 


THE Mortgage Finance Committee 
of The American Bankers Associa- 
tion will hold its Sixth Regional 
Mortgage Workshop in Dallas, Tex., 
September 10-12. 

Bankers from seven southwestern 
states will attend the session at the 
Statler-Hilton Hotel, according to 
Committee Chairman Cowles An- 
drus, who is president, New Jersey 
Bank and Trust Co., Passaic. 

James W. Aston, president of the 
Republic National Bank of Dallas, 
will serve as general chairman. Co- 
chairman and chairman of the at- 
tendance committee is Herman van 
Maanen, vice-president, First Na- 
tional Bank in Dallas. 

Approximately 20 mortgage fi- 
nance specialists will participate in 
the Dallas Workshop as _ speakers, 
panelists, and case study leaders. 


Construction Up in May 


THE value of total new construc- 


tion put in place in May 1961 
amounted to $4.8-billion, according 
to estimates of the Bureau of the 
Census, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce. This amount was 11% more 
than in April 1961, compared to a 
normal seasonal increase of 9% be- 
tween April and May. Spending for 
new construction in May 1961 was 
3% above the May 1960 level. . 

Total new private construction ex- 
penditures in May 1961 amounted to 
$3.3-billion. This amount was 9% 
greater than in April 1961, compared 
to a normal seasonal increase of 7% 
between April and May. The May 
1961 amount was 1% above the 
May 1960 level. 


Spending for construction of pri- 
vate nonfarm residential buildings 
in May 1961 amounted to $1.8-bil. 
lion, 10% more than in April 1961, 
compared to a normal seasonal in. 
crease of 8% between April and May, 
The level of expenditures in May 
1961 was 2% under the level in May 
1960. 

Total new public construction ex. 
penditures in May 1961 amounted to 
$1.5-billion, 18% greater than in 
April 1961. The normal seasonal in- 
crease between April and May is 
about 13%. After seasonal adjust- 
ment, total public construction in- 
creased from an annual rate of $16.5- 
billion in April 1961 to a rate of 
$17.2-billion in May. Spending for 
public construction in May 1961 was 
7% above expenditures in May 1960. 


MBAA Legislative Chairman 
Opposes 40-Year Mortgages 


RATHER than stimulate home 
construction by providing more fi- 
nancing for it, the creation of a 40- 
year FHA mortgage loan, as 
proposed in the present housing leg- 
islation before the Congress, will in 
the end actually reduce the supply of 
funds as well as the volume home 
building, Jack Adair, chairman of 
the legislative committee of the 
Mortgage Bankers Association of 
America, warned in his testimony 
before the House Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee’s Subcommittee on 
Housing. 

“This proposal, if enacted, would 
broaden homeownership at great risk 
and would undermine the integrity 
of home buyers and the responsibil- 
ity of mortgage lenders. Such a pros- 
pect makes little economic sense, Mr. 
Adair said. 

“It also makes little sense from the 
point of view of social responsibil- 
ity,” he added. “It is an invitation 
to the borrower to walk out on his 
obligation. It is worse than an invi- 
tation—it may be a necessity. A 
lending institution that makes such 
a loan—even though it may be pro- 
tected by a full guarantee now pro- 
posed—can hardly be said to be act- 
ing responsibly. The Government 
itself would almost be guilty of pro- 
moting irresponsibility on the part 
of both borrower and lender—and, to 
ease its guilt reaction, the next step 
might well be to protect the borrow- 
er from his folly by carrying his de- 
faulted payments.” 
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85th Western Regional Trust Confer- 
ence, Olympic Hotel, Seattle, Wash. 

National Trust School, Northwestern 
University, Evanston, II. 

6th Regional Mortgage Workshop 
Meeting, Dallas Hilton Hotel, Dallas 

87th Annual Convention, San Fran- 
cisco 

80th Mid-Continent Trust Conference, 
Baker Hotel, Dallas, Tex. 

10th National Agricultural Credit Con- 
ference, The Statler Hilton, Dallas. 

Committee on Credit Unions, Washing- 
ton Hotel, Washington, D. C. 


14th National Credit Conference, La- 
Salle Hotel, Chicago 

48rd Mid-Winter Trust Conference, 
The Waldorf Astoria, New York 

59th Annual Savings Conference, Ho- 
tel Roosevelt, N.Y.C. 

National Instalment Credit Confer- 
ence, The Conrad Hilton, Chicago 
2nd National Mortgage Conference, 

Mayflower Hotel, Wash., D.C. 


State Associations 


Michigan, School of Banking, U. of M., 
Ann Arbor. Two 2-wk sessions 

Western Secretaries Conference, Trop- 
icana Hotel, Las Vegas, Nev. 

Central States Conference, Chase Park 
Plaza Hotel, St. Louis, Mo. 

West Virginia, The Greenbrier, White 
Sulphur Springs 

Colorado School of Banking, Univ. of 
Colo., Boulder 

Pennsylvania Summer School, Buck- 
nell Univ., Lewisburg 

VBA School of Bank Management, 
Univ. of Va., Charlottesville 

Maine Mutual Savings, The Balsams, 
Dixville Notch, N. H. 
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Massachusetts Mutual Savings, Equin- 
ox House, Manchester, Vt. 

Fall Meeting of New Hampshire Sav- 
ings Banks, Sunset Hill House, 
Sugar Hill 

Kentucky, Brown Hotel, Louisville 

West Virginia School of Banking, 
Jackson’s Mill 

Nebraska, Sheraton-Fontenelle Hotel, 
Omaha 

Connecticut Savings Banks, Queen 
Elizabeth Hotel, Montreal, Canada 

Iowa, Hotel Fort Des Moines, Des 
Moines 

Arizona, San Marcos Hotel, Chandler 

Southern Secretaries Conference, Hot 
Springs, Ark. 

Eastern Bankers Conference, Chal- 
fonte-Haddon Hall, Atlantic City 


Other Organizations 


Management Development Conference, 
Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H. 

School of Financial Public Relations, 
Northwestern Univ., Chicago Cam- 
pus 

American Industrial Bankers Assn., 
Nat’l Industrial Banking School, 
Univ. of Colo., Boulder, Colo. 

NABAC Auditors and Comptrollers 
School, Univ. of Wis., Madison 

School of Consumer Banking, Univ. of 
Va., Charlottesville 

Pacific Coast Banking School, Univ. of 
Wash., Seattle 

NABAC Convention, Conrad Hilton 
Hotel, Chicago 

National Association of Bank Women, 
Sheraton Hotel, Rochester, N. Y. 

Nat’l Ass’n of Supervisors of State 
Banks, The Dunes Hotel, Las Vegas 


Nat’! Ass’n of Mutual Savings Banks 
Annual Conference, Olympic Hotel, 
Seattle, Wash. 


All banking associations are invited to send in dates of their forthcoming meetings for this calendar. 
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172,000 A.I.B.ers 


The Institute Has a 


Big Convention in 


Seattle 


HIRTEEN hundred delegates rep- 
[resenting the 544 chapters and 
study groups that comprise the 

American Institute of Banking in 
1961 gathered in Seattle May 29- 
June 2 for the 59th annual conven- 
tion of the world’s largest adult edu- 
cational organization, a section of 
The American Bankers Association. 

Their program for the week in the 
big city of the Northwest, with its 
built-in air conditioning, included re- 
ports of new records in size and serv- 
ice, compliments and _ suggestions 
from management, and a general ex- 
change of ideas for the administra- 
tion of the A.I.B.’s broad educational 
curriculum at the local level. But 
there was, of course, time out for 
fun, and the special events which for 
many years have marked these year- 
ly get-togethers of the bank people 
whose purpose is the self-improve- 
ment that leads to. better jobs. 

(These features are covered in the 
pictures and captions that illustrate 
this report.) 


A.L.B.’s team; I. to r.. Outgoing President Milton F. Darr, Jr., vice-president, La- 

Salle National Bank, Chicago; President Marshall C. Tyndall, Sr., vice-president, 

Bank of Delaware, Wilmington; Vice-president Fred W. Brush, assistant vice-pres- 
ident, Central National Bank, Cleveland 


Election Contest 


Proceedings were enlivened by an 
election contest for national vice- 
president and for member of the In- 
stitute’s Executive Council for Dis- 
trict 12 (Michigan and Ohio). Fred 
W. Brush, assistant vice-president, 
Central National Bank of Cleveland, 


At the Educational Conference. Seated, l. to r.. Robert N. Hilkert, first vice-presi- 
dent, Federal Reserve Bank, Philadelphia; Robert L. Gordon, vice-president, Bank 
of America N.T. & S.A., Los Angeles; Dr. Leroy Lewis, A.I.B. national educational 
director. Standing, Ralph H. Mittendorff, vice-president, American Security and 
Trust Company, Washingtcn, D.C., and former A.I.B. president, who presided 


defeated Arthur McCormack, assist- 
ant vice-president, The First Na- 
tional Bank of Miami, Fla., for the 
second place on the ticket. Clarence 
A. Davis, assistant cashier, Bank of 
the Commonwealth, Detroit, was suc- 
cessful against Richard R. Folkerth, 
assistant vice-president, The Win- 
ters National Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, Dayton, Ohio, for the council 
seat. Marshall C. Tyndall, Sr., vice- 
president, Bank of Delaware, Wil- 
mington, was unopposed for the 
presidency. 

The Institute’s membership tops 
172,000, and there were 91,745 course 
enrolments in the past year. Ten new 
chapters and 32 study groups were 
added. In reporting these figures, 
President Milton F. Darr, Jr., and 
National Secretary Robert C. Ruth- 
erford emphasized, however, the im- 
portance of quality over quantity. 
Mr. Darr said the percentage of 
membership and enrolment to the 
potential had doubled in 15 years, 
but noted that less: than 30% of the 
banking population had membership. 


A.1.B. and B.E.C. 


There were several references t0 
the Institute’s participation in the 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 92) 
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OUR MODULAR DESIGN CONCEPT MAKES IT POSSIBLE . 


custom design your counters 


Without question, the best counter equipment installation for you, is one that’s tailored expressly to your 
traffic patterns, methods and procedures. Such custom-designing can be prohibitively costly but it need 
not be, for you can realize the same benefits and advantages by assembling our counter equipment 
components exactly to fit your requirements. {| The Diebold and Herring-Hall-Marvin line of counter 
equipment components is so extensive and comprehensive that there’s virtually no application problem 
that cannot be solved to your complete satisfaction with components assembled to match your require- 
ments. {| In addition, our design department is at all times ready to consult with you and your architects 
on the most efficient ways you can use components in your operations. You’re invited to make use of 
these advisory design capabilities at any time without obligation. For complete information without 
obligation, use the coupon below. 


DIEBOLD, INCORPORATED Dept. B- 24 

Canton 2, Ohio 

Gentlemen: Please send me complete information on your 
modular bank counter equipment. 


INCORPORATED 


DIEBOLD OF CANADA LTD., TORONTO 
nada 
AHERN SAFE COMPANY MONTREAL 


DI-1320 


HERRING: HALL: MARVIN 


SAFE COMPANY 


A Division of Diebold, incorporated 


July 1961 
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After the National Public Speaking Contest for the A. P. 
Giannini Educational Endowment Prizes, |. to r., Fred Bur- 
row, First National Bank of Oregon, Portland, third prize; 
Everett D. Jones, Detroit Federal Reserve Bank, chairman 
of A.I.B.’s National Public Speaking Committee; Mrs. Claire 
Giannini Hoffman, daughter of the late A. P. Giannini, and 
director, Bank of America; Donald E. Tillson, Riggs National 
Bank of Washington, D.C., second prize; Robert W. Lessley, 
Union Planters National Bank, Memphis, first prize. Subject: 
“How Sound Monetary Policies Can Contribute to Economic 
Growth Without Inflation” 


Harry M. Schoenly, chairman A.1.B. National Debate Uom- 
mittee, presents to Spokane Chapter’s team the trophies as 
winner of the National Debate Contest for the Jesse H. Jones 
National Convention Debate Fund prizes. The debaters are 
A. Eugene Thurston and G. David Robinson, both of the 
First National Bank in Spokane. The winners, upholding the 
affirmative of the question, “Resolved, That the United 
States should adopt a program of compulsory health insur. 
ance for all citizens,” defeated the New York Chapter team, 
G. M. Lawson-Barnes, Chase Manhattan; Kathleen M. Kelly, 

First National City; and H. P. Morales, FNCB, alternate 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 90) 
work of The American Bankers As- 
sociation’s Banking Education Com- 
mittee. A.I.B.’s president, vice-presi- 
dent, and immediate past president 
are members of this 14-man group, 
and President Darr\said it was up to 
the Institute to “work even harder 
than we have in the past to bring our 
program of banking education to 


more bankers. We have a tremendous 
job to do, a rare opportunity, in- 
deed.” 

Dr. Leroy Lewis, the Institute’s 
national educational director, re- 
viewing the study of banker educa- 
tion programs recently completed by 
the B.E.C., complimented the Insti- 
tute for “coming as close as any 
banking school” to meeting the basic 


purposes of these institutions indi- 
cated in the committee’s report. 
A.I.B., he said, provides an oppor- 
tunity to fill gaps in general educa- 
tion; supplies technical vocational 
training; develops management atti- 
tudes; and helps bankers keep up to 
date on banking problems and tech- 
niques. Dr. Lewis saw the study as a 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 94) 


Marshall C. Tyndall, Sr., vice-president, presents the Harold 

Stonier Award to Mrs. Alice M. Telljohn, Bank of America 

N.T. & S.A., Van Nuys, Calif. The award is given annually 

to the student with the highest average grades for the Graduate 

Certificate. Mrs. Telljohn, mother of three children, is the 
first woman to win it 
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Convention speakers, I. to r., Webb J. Thomas, vice-president, 
United California Bank, Los Angeles; Garnett A. Carter, vice- 
president, Fulton National Bank, Atlanta; Stetson B. Har- 
man, vice-president and senior trust officer, First National 
Bank of Oregon, Portland; Ted R. O’Shea, assistant vice- 
president, First National Bank & Trust Co., Tulsa 
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Sixteen HERCULITE doors with handle operated PITTCOMATICS are used in the First National Bank of Oregon, Portland, 
Oregon. Architects: Stanton, Boles, Maguire and Church, Portland, Oregon. Contractor: Hoffman Construction Company, 
Portland, Oregon. Installed by: W. P. Fuller & Co., Portland, Oregon. 


Swing is the thing in automatic doors 
PITTCOMATIC’ offers the most complete selection 


There is one best arrangement of door swing for 
any combination of pedestrian traffic and building 
entrance arrangement. Those illustrated are double 
acting. Push the handle from the outside and the 
door swings in. Push it from the inside and the door 
swings out. 

For other pedestrian traffic patterns doors may 
be single acting, to swing in one direction only. 
When power is off, doors can be operated manually. 

The hydraulic operation of PITTCOMATIC takes 
the struggle out of opening a door—something a 
customer welcomes when he enters your bank. The 
simplicity of its design minimizes the necessity for 


frequent adjustments. No mechanism is visible to 
mar the clean, neat appearance. 

PITTCOMATIC automatic door openers may be in- 
stalled with mat controls, handles or remote con- 
trols, on any of PPG’s three types of doors: TUBE- 
LITE® aluminum framed doors with glass panels; 
HERCULITE® Tempered Plate Glass Doors and WEST 
Tension Polished or Rough Plate Glass Doors, both 
with aluminum, bronze or stainless steel frames. 
Installation is easy, even on remodeling jobs. For 
more information, contact your PPG branch or 
distributor. Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company, Room 


1218, 632 Fort Duquesne Blvd., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company 


Paints + Glass + Chemicals + Fiber Glass 
July 1961 


In Canada: Canadian Pittsburgh Industries Limited 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 92) 
challenge to all interested in banking 
education. The Institute’s response 
includes these suggestions: 

A.I.B. can provide its textbooks 
for library use at state or regional 
banking schools. State school stu- 
dents could be encouraged to enroll 
for A.I.B. correspondence courses be- 
tween summer sessions. Students 
could be required to take A.I.B. cor- 
respondence courses as a require- 
ment for graduation from their 
school. The resident school of bank- 
ing sponsored by the _ Institute’s 
chapter in Chicago might serve as a 
model for others. If there is a need, 
A.I.B. might consider sponsoring 
a limited number of 5-day schools on 
specific subjects. Also, it might be 
necessary for the Institute to assist 
in building short-course textbooks, 
similar to its own, for 1-week or 2- 
week resident schools. 

Dr. Lewis also reported curricu- 
lum plans and changes, including the 
courses for the Institute’s new Sen- 
ior Graduate Certificate in Manage- 
ment, and several new textbooks, eith- 
er in use or projected. 


Wanted: Better Training 


President Tyndall in his inaugural 
said banking was increasing its de- 
mands for better selected, better 
trained, better supervised personnel. 
“It is looking for the individual who 
is prepared to. adjust to new situa- 
tions, solve new problems, and create 
or produce something new in services 
and systems by using his imagina- 
tion.” 

In stressing more vigorously than 
ever “the importance of the mind of 
man,” banking is stepping up its 
search for brain power, and manage- 
ment turns to A.I.B. “with the de- 
mand that banking education pro- 
duce ever-increasing numbers of bet- 
ter qualified bankers at an acceler- 
ated pace.” 


Management 


The convention’s theme, “The Art 
and Science of Management,” was 
worked out by several speakers, 
among them Robert N. Hilkert, first 
vice-president of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Philadelphia, who covered 
the art angle, and Robert L. Gordon, 
vice-president, Bank of America, Los 
Angeles, who talked about the sci- 
ence side. 

Management’s contributions to the 
program also included a letter to the 
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Here are the A.I.B.’s new Executive Councilmen: Clarence A. Davis, assistant 

cashier, Bank of the Commonwealth, Detroit; Samuel K. Dyer, assistant vice-presi- 

dent, The Philadelphia National Bank; Vern Waldo, assistant vice-president, First 

National Bank of Nevada, Reno; Thomas W. Jones, vice-president, Fidelity Na- 
tional Bank of Baton Rouge 


convention from Carl A. Bimson, 
president of the A.B.A. and of the 
Valley National Bank, Phoenix. The 
Institute’s opportunities, he said, 
were unlimited; never has there been 
a greater need for men and women of 
vision. Employment in banking, Mr. 
Bimson added, will continue to ex- 
pand at a greater rate than that of 
any industry except agriculture, 
despite automation. And there is no 
training program, he assured the 
delegates, that can equal A.I.B. 

Maxwell Carlson, president of the 
National Bank of Commerce, Seat- 
tle, in his welcome to the convention, 
said banking recognizes A.I.B. as 
“the organization which, through its 
chapters and study groups, provides 
such important and practical educa- 
tional facilities for bankers to be- 
come better qualified. The challenge 
of the future,” he added, “is also a 
challenge for the A.I.B., and we in 
management are confident that your 
ability to contribute even more to our 
intellectual resources in banking will 
be forthcoming.” 


“You and Your Bank” 


Ben H. Wooten, chairman of the 
board, First National Bank in Dal- 
las, was another prominent banker 


who came to Seattle to talk to the — 


younger men and women in the busi- 
ness. “You and Your Bank” was his 
subject, and he developed it by sug- 
gesting what the bank should expect 
of the employee, what the staffer 
should expect of the bank, what the 
community should expect of the 
bank,.and what the bank employee 


should expect of the Government as 
relates to banking. 

“There are many banks with equal 
opportunities in the same communi- 
ties, under the same economic condi- 
tions,” he said, “yet some of them 
grow, others remain static, and oth- 
ers decline. Those who do not grow 
lack the spirit and vitality because 
somehow the persons working in the 
bank are not enthusiastic. It is ex- 
ceedingly difficult for employees to 
be enthused and grow,” he said, “‘un- 
less the boss is their leader in 
growth.” 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 96) 


Ben H. Wooten, chairman, First National 
Bank in Dallas, was another convention 
speaker 
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IF YOU MISSED 
THIS IMPORTANT 
MEETING... 


here is a summary of the 1961 
Standard Oil Company <Indiana> 
Shareholders’ meeting and a 

report on first quarter activities 


First quarter consolidated net earnings for Standard Oil 
Company (Indiana) totaled $43,820,000, an increase of 38% 
over 1960 first quarter earnings of $31,689,000. That was the 
highlight of President John E. Swearingen’s remarks to share- 
holders at the Company’s annual meeting, held May 4 in 
Whiting, Indiana. 

Mr. Swearingen told shareholders that earnings per share 
were $1.23 for the first quarter of 1961, as against 89¢ last 
year, reflecting increased crude oil production, a larger volume 
of product sales, better average product prices and continued 
reductions in costs. He added a word of caution, however, 
about predicting the whole year of 1961 on first quarter results. 
He said, however, that it would be reasonable to anticipate 
better 1961 earnings than those for 1960 “unless there are 
major setbacks not now foreseen.” 


Production. Mr. Swearingen said that production of crude oil 
and natural gas liquids in the first quarter of 1961 averaged 
344,000 barrels a day, up nine per cent over a year ago. 
Production increases in Susuiie and Argentina more than 
offset decreases in the U. S., resulting from prorationing. In 
Iran, some oil has been found in two wildcat wells in the 
Persian Gulf, but not in commercial quantities. Both wells 
are being abandoned, but the exploration program will be 


continued with the start of two new wildcats on our four- 
million-acre offshore tract. 

During the first quarter of 1961 Pan American Petroleum 
Corporation, the Company’s production subsidiary, made a 
joint bid with Tidewater Oil Company to purchase the 
properties of Honolulu Oil Corporation. Purchase agreements, 
which are subject to approval by Honolulu stockholders and 
to the issuance of tax sven. have been signed. 

Mr. Swearingen added that more than half of the Company’s 
capital expenditures, and over 60% of total capital and explo- 
ratory expenditures, would be devoted to exploration and 
production activities in 1961. 

Natural gas sales in the first quarter were about even with 
a year ago, Mr. Swearingen said. Crude runs to refineries 
averaged 681,000 barrels a day in the first quarter, compared 
with 616,000 barrels a day in 1960, when operations at the 
Company’s Texas City and Sugar Creek refineries were 
affected by strikes. 


Marketing. Refined product sales in the first quarter of this 
year averaged 718,000 barrels a day, an increase of 1.3% over 
1960’s first quarter. Mr. Swearingen also said that dollar 
volume of chemical sales increased 11% over the 1960 period. 

Mr. Swearingen briefly reviewed for stockholders the 
accelerated development of the Company’s nation-wide 
marketing subsidiary, American Oil Company, since its 
reorganization at the end of 1960. “The greatest advertising 
and sales promotion campaign in the history of our Company 
is now getting under way,” he said. “This year American Oil 
will seek to top a record set last year for the highest volume of 
sales in our history.” 


Other Business. Stockholders of the Company re-elected all 
twelve members of the Board of Directors. 

Two proposals presented by stockholders were rejected by 
substantial margins. One requested that the post-meeting 
report contain a summary a the discussion of shareholder 
questions of importance and the vote on all proposals. A 
second proposed that stockholder balloting be reported by 
number of stockholders, as well as by number of shares. 
Management’s position was that stockholders are, and will 
continue to be, adequately informed. 


In answer to questions, Company spokesmen reported: 
1—Both the parent company and its subsidiaries had adopted 
written policies, defining conflicts of interest. Members of 
management at all levels have reported that their personal 
interests are not in conflict with the Company’s. 


2—The Company had carefully investigated methods of pro- 
tecting foreign investments. With regard to insurance with the 
International Cooperation Administration, offering protection 
against losses arising from expropriation, war and convertibility 
of currency in foreign countries, the Company has concluded 
that, in cases examined to date, the coverage did not justify 
the cost. 

In a concluding statement, Mr. Swearingen said, ““We have 
reasons for optimism in our outlook for the year 1961. The 
business recession seems definitely to have ended, and we look 
for a decided improvement in the general economy in the 
second half. Domestic demand for petroleum products this 
year should be from 2 to 3 per cent higher than last year, and 
foreign demand should be some 6 to 7 per cent higher.” 


Directory of Standard Oil Company <indiana> Major Subsidiaries 


AMERICAN OIL COMPANY, headquartered in Chicago, manufactures, transports, 
and sells petroleum products in the United States. It markets through its Standard 
Oil division in 15 Midwest states. 

AMOCO CHEMICALS CORPORATION, Chicago, manufactures and markets 
chemicals from petroleum here and abroad. 

AMOCO TRADING CORPORATION, New York City, buys, sells, and trades 
crude oil and products abroad. 

INDIANA OIL PURCHASING COMPANY, Tulsa, buys, sells, and trades crude 
oil and natural gas liquids in the United States. 

PAN AMERICAN PETROLEUM CORPORATION, Tulsa, finds and produces 
crude oil and natural gas in the United States and Canada. Its subsidiary, Pan 
American International Oil Corporation, New York City, engages in oil exploration 
and developmeni outside of North America. 

SERVICE PIPE LINE COMPANY, Tulsa, transports crude oil for our refineries 
and for others. 

TULOMA GAS PRODUCTS COMPANY, Tulsa, markets licuefied petroleum gas, 
natural gasoline, and related products. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY (inpiana), 910 S. MICHIGAN, CHICAGO 80, ILLINOIS 


July 1961 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 94) 


The Asset Side 

From one of the Institute’s old 
friends, Alvin E. Roemershauser, 
vice-president of the Whitney Na- 
tional Bank, New Orleans, and for- 
mer A.I.B. president, the convention 
got advice on how to get and hold the 
active support of top management. 
He urged the delegates to sell their 
organization and its great educa- 
tional program to the bosses, to see 
that chapter leadership —‘‘perhaps 
the greatest opportunity for upgrad- 
ing a chapter’s appearance in the 
eyes of management’’—was capable, 
and not just “the reward given in a 
popularity contest.” He advised the 
delegates to promote the educational 
program with management “in terms 
of the benefits management would 
receive’ and as an important invest- 
ment. The Institute, he said, should 
be considered an item on the asset side 
of the balance sheet. 


President Darr was named “Chief Rain- 
cloud of the Seattle Tribe” at the open- 
ing session 


A new feature of the annual con- 
vention program was unveiled at 
Seattle, “The Workshops.” These 


-—— ANNOUNCEMENT 


We are pleased to announce the 
opening of our new Administration 
Building, located in the delightful 
village of Roseville, Minnesota .. . 
a suburb of St. Paul. This new 
structure, containing 24,000 feet 
all on one floor, will house our 
treasury department as well as divi- 
sions concerned with research, pro- 
duction planning, engineering, and 
machine development. In addition, 
it has adequate conference and lec- 
ture rooms where we will conduct 
refresher courses for supervisory 
personnel and those in training 
for supervisory assignments. 


While no actual check orders will 
be handled here, we plan to oper- 
ate a pilot plant where experimental 
work can be done under plant con- 
ditions yet on a laboratory level. 
With up-to-the-minute equipment 
at our disposal and a well-trained 
research group to do the work, we 
hope to develop techniques which 
will be beneficial and at the same 
time to accelerate testing so that 
time lag may be reduced between 
the development of an idea and 
company-wide adoption. 


UXE 


CHECK PRINTERS 


Even though basic research prob- 
lems connected with the MICR 
program are now largely behind us, 
there remain many problems of im- 
plementation and much to be done 
in the way of communications to 
our 1,800 employees before we will 
be reasonably well satisfied that 
encoding is under control and fully 
streamlined within the framework 
of normal check printing pro- 
cedures. With this complete 
divorcement from the pressures 
and interruptions of day-to-day 
plant operations, and in an envi- 
ronment that invites group study, 
we think we will learn faster how 
to do things better. 


As soon as we become accustomed 
to our new surroundings, we will 
welcome visits from those interested 
in check printing, especially bank 
people who are involved in the re- 
design of checks for corporate ac- 
counts. We think a day at our lab 
and a trip through our St. Paul plant 
would be informative, and, since 
by air we are only a few hours away 
from any of our banker friends, 
we hope they will come to see us. 


Manufacturing Plants at: ciirToN, NORWALK, PAOLI, 
CLEVELAND DETROIT, INDIANAPOLIS, CHICAGO, KANSAS CITY 
ST. PAUL, DALLAS, CHATSWORTH, PORTLAND 


were small, informal group meetings 
at which the delegates discussed 
A.I.B. administrative and promo- 
tional problems. 


Convention Notes 

General vice-chairmen of the Seat- 
tle Convention Committee-were E. L. 
Blaine, Jr., Daniel J. Conley, Allen 
B. Morgan, Thomas W. Paul, R. Perry 
Steen, Eric I. Wallberg. 


* 


The Convention Outing was a 
cruise on Puget Sound and a salmon 
barbecue. 


* % 


Seattle Chapter, whose president is 
Bowen A. Thayer, Washington Mu- 
tual Savings Bank, was, of course, 
the convention host. Some 250 local 
bankers worked on the many com- 
mittees. 

* * 

The National Publicity Exhibit— 
chapter scrapbooks of newspaper 
clippings, pictures and other chapter 
promotional material—attracted 85 
entries. Winners, in the three size 
groups were; Large, (1) Detroit; (2) 
Chicago; (3) Boston; medium, (1) 
Harbor District (Long Beach, 
Calif.) ; (2) Pasadena District; (3) 
Wilmington; smaller, (1) Wyoming 
Valley (Wilkes-Barre, Pa.); (2) 
Fort Wayne, Ind.; (3) Albuquerque, 
N.Mex. 

* * * 

A.I.B. meets next year in Atlanta, 
May 28-June 1. The invitation was 
extended by Garnett A. Carter, vice- 
president, Fulton National Bank. 

JC. 


OFFICE SUPPLIES 


“I don’t need an electric typewriter for 
my typist. I need a typist for my type- 
writer” 
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[DEAS 
[SYSTEMS _ 


This department is compiled by 
ETHEL M. BAUER of BANKING’S staff. 
Mention in this column does not con- 
stitute endorsement by the American 
Bankers Association. 


Tue RECORDAK Reader-Printer, a mi- 
crofilm reader which makes paper 
prints of documents on microfilm 
with push-button ease, has just been 
announced by Recordak Corporation, 
a subsidiary of the Eastman Kodak 
Company, 415 Madison Ave., N.Y.C. 
17. This new unit operates with 16 
mm or 35 mm film in roll form, in 
aperture cards, or in card-size film 
jackets. A variety of lenses is avail- 
able to provide prints up to 87% of 
original size. No darkroom is re- 
quired. 


New DUPLEX calculator by Comptom- 
eter has twin memory dials, one of 
which stores or memorizes the to- 
tals transferred to it from the other 
dial. It operates on the direct action 
principle with instant results in the 
answer dial without the operation of 
other bars or keys. The duplex has 
only two keys for complete control. 
For full information address Comp- 
tometer Corporation, 5600 Jarvis 
Ave., Chicago 48, 


Tele-septic, a new sanitizing spray 
for telephones, lessens the danger of 
the telephone mouthpiece as a carrier 
of germs. Packed in an aerosol spray 
can, it is simple and economical to 
use. Laboratory tests have proved 
that a one-second spray sanitizes 
telephones on contact and provides 
residual germ-killing action for up 
to six days. Available from American 
Tele-septic Co., Inc., 507 Fifth Ave., 
New York, N.Y. 


A PORTABLE collator developed for 
manual paper gathering is being 
manufactured by the A. P. Heinz 
Company. Each of the 12 stations 
holds 300 sheets of 20-Ib paper sized 
up to 17” x 11”. The compact, light- 
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weight aluminum __ construction 
makes it easily movable. Occupies 
only 14% square feet of desk space, 
weighs seven pounds, and is finished 
with a wrinkle-gray baked enamel. 
For further particulars write to 2422 
Lunt Ave., Chicago 45. 


An INEXPENSIVE, portable coin sort- 
ing device has been announced by 
Block and Company, Inc., of Chi- 
cago. The mixed coins are poured 
through open top of sorter, then with 
just a few seconds of shaking in a 
rotary motion, coins automatically 
drop through the various size holes 
in each color-keyed coin tray. Trays 
are of tough, silent cycolac plastic 
and color-keyed—red for pennies, blue 
for nickels, green for dimes, orange 
for quarters, and buff for halves. Size 
144%” x 614” x 63%”. Finished in mod- 
ern beige, and shipping weight is 514 
lbs. For further information write to 
Dept. 55, 350 W. Ontario St., Chicago 


BOOKLETS 


The Responsibilities of Bank Direc- 
tors is an 18-page booklet being of- 
fered, free of charge, by the Fidelity 
and Deposit Company of Maryland, 
Baltimore 3. Write them for a copy. 


A NEW publication, Open Doors, a 
newsletter of creative sales ideas, has 
been announced by American Mar- 
keting Services, Inc. The idea letter 
will be published on a monthly sched- 
ule. Sample copies are available with- 
out cost or obligation. Address re- 
quests to 610 Newbury St., Boston 
15, Mass. 


Profitable Management for Main 
Street, is a small business handbook 
which deals with a variety of business 
problems through selected case histo- 
ries. Single copies are available free 
of charge by writing to Dun & Brad- 
street, Inc., Public Relations Divi- 
sion, P.O. Box 803, Church Street 
Station. New York 8, N.Y. 


Tis FOR teen-age drivers are out- 
lined in a new booklet, How To Be a 
Better Teen-Age Driver, just pub- 
lished by Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Company. Copies may be ob- 
tained free of charge from your 
Metropolitan agent, from your near- 
est Metropolitan district office, or by 
writing to the company at One Madi- 
son Ave., New York 10, N.Y. 


A Guide to the Armstrong Commer- 
cial Floor Maintenance System, is a 
24-page booklet just published by the 
Armstrong Cork Company. Included 
in the booklet is a special 3-page sec- 
tion which outlines most of the 
common maintenance problems en- 
countered, the cause of the problem 
and a solution for corrective action. 
Free copies can be obtained by writ- 
ing to Dept. CM, Lancaster, Pa. 
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A Loan Repaid with Human Interest 


5 hacen years ago I had a most un- 
usual business experience with A. 
P. Giannini, then president of the 
Bank of Italy in San Francisco (be- 
came Bank of America N.T. & S.A. 
on November 1930). 


BEATRICE DUMONT 


My husband, a young lieutenant, 
was returned from the Philippines as 
a TB suspect. Arriving in San Fran- 
cisco he was given a thorough exami- 
nation at Letterman General and 
sent on to Fitzsimmons in Denver. 


EXEMPT 


A timely report on current market 
trends and outlook at mid-year 1961 


Investment opportunities are still available in the securities 
issued by states, municipalities, public authorities, commis- 
sions and similar bodies. Relatively high yields and traditional 
safety, coupled with the big plus of tax exemption, enhance 
their appeal for those of the middle as well as upper federal 
income tax brackets. Often take-home income is substantially 
greater than from comparable taxable investments. 

Our Mid-Year Survey of the Tax-Exempt Bond Market 
provides significant background information, discusses supply 
and demand, volume and yields, and interprets the current 
trend and outlook. 

We'll be happy to send you this help- 
ful survey now, without cost or obli- 
gation. In addition you will receive 
our tax chart with which to determine 
the value of federal income tax 
exemption in your particular in- 
come bracket quickly. We think you 
may be surprised to learn the 
amount of taxable income re- HALSEY, Stuap 
quired to equal the yield on today’s SS 
tax-exempt bonds. Just ask for 
folder KC-71. 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. Inc. 


123 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO 90 «© 35 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 5 
AND OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES 


Mit Year Sunpey 


The Tax 
Market- 


“Exempt Bond 


Meanwhile I’ had rented a furnished 
apartment in San Francisco for my- 
self, my 14-year-old daughter, and 7- 
year-old son. After the doctors had 
sent my husband on to Fitzsimmons, 
they suggested that the children and 
I should also have a thorough going 
over to make sure that none of us had 
been infected. 

All this happened 30 years ago 
when a lieutenant’s family had a suc- 
cessful month if it came out 10 cents 
in the black. You signed chits at the 
commissary, post exchange, and of- 
ficers’ club—used charge accounts at 
all other stores. The pay check went 
into the bank and you wrote checks 
for the bills that came in, so you 
practically never saw any money. 

The report on Betty and myself 
was negative, but the doctor said 
Bobby’s plate showed shadows. He 
suggested that I follow my husband 
to Denver where I could have expert 
advice and treatment for the boy if 
he needed it. 


That Added Problem 


I had enough money to live on if I 
stayed in San Francisco, but when 
the doctors recommended taking the 
boy to Denver, it created a real prob- 
lem. I didn’t know how seriously ill 
my husband might be and certainly 
didn’t want to worry him with the 
bad news about Bobby. 

After giving the matter careful 
consideration I decided I’d just go 
down to a reputable bank and borrow 
enough money to tide me over. I put 
on my best outfit, and started out. 


How to Select a Bank 


I chose Mr. Giannini’s Bank of 
Italy—it looked quite substantial, I 
thought. I knew little or nothing 
about the way banks did business, 
but I had learned at an early age that 
when you wanted something, the top 
man was the one to see. So I walked 
in the bank and stood looking around 
undecidedly when the guard came up 
and asked if he could help me. 

“Yes, please, I want to see the 
president.” 

“The president is a pretty busy 
man,” said the guard. “Couldn’t ! 
get some one else to help you?” 
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“Oh no,” I replied, ““my business is 
quite personal.” 

‘Vhe guard politely asked me to 
wai! a moment while he went over to 
a nearby desk and conferred with the 
ma:. sitting there. After a few min- 
utes of conversation between them, 
the man to whom the guard had spo- 
ker. came over and said if I would 
conie with him, he would show me to 
the president’s office. 

When we were admitted, he said, 
“Mr. Giannini this is Mrs. Dumont 
who wishes to see you on a personal 
matter.” 

He asked me to be seated and then 
in what way he could be of help. I 
told him of the hurried departure 
from Manila and its reason, of the 
doctors’ report on Bobby, and their 
recommendation that I go immedi- 
ately to Fitzsimmons. I explained 
that I possibly had enough money to 
get there, but with two young chil- 
dren, and driving an old second-hand 
car, I felt that I should not attempt 
the trip without some surplus money. 
I had, therefore, come to borrow 
$300. 

After a few moments of silence he 
asked me what security I could offer. 

“Security?” I questioned. “I don’t 
know exactly what you mean.” 

Very patiently he explained that 
when people borrowed money they 
left with the bank something of value 
to insure the return of the bank’s 
money. 

I shudder now when I remember 
my reply to that! 


There’s Nothing Like Being Frank 


“That’s utterly silly—if I had any- 
thing like that I’d sell it and would- 
n’t have to borrow your money!” 

He digested that one for a moment 
and then asked me how much exactly 
would I need. I said I would feel quite 
secure with $300 and hastened to add 
that I probably wouldn’t need to 
touch his money, but felt it would be 
dangerous for me to start out on 
such a trip without extra money in 
my possession. With which he agreed. 
He sat quietly a short time, then 
smiled and said he thought it could 
be arranged. Did I want cash or a 
check? 

“A check by all means—I’d be 
afraid to carry that much cash. And 
besides if I don’t have to use it, I can 
send the check right back to you.” 

We chatted while he had the check 
made out. He wished me a safe jour- 
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ney, with good news from the doctors 
at its end. I thanked him, we shook 
hands, and I left. 

We arrived without mishap and 
with the check still intact. My first 
act upon arrival was to write Mr. 
Giannini telling him we had arrived 


safely and thanking him for making 


it possible—and of course enclosing 
the check. It never entered my mind 
that I owed any interest! 


I had a very nice reply saying he 
was only too glad to have been of 


service, that he hoped I would call 
upon his bank again if I needed help, 
and wishing complete recovery for 
both my husband and my son. 

Needless to say I have learned a 
lot more about banking since those 
days. I am now convinced that Mr. 
Giannini gave me his personal check 
for that $300. He gave it from great 
kindness of heart and outstanding 
generosity. He also must have rea- 
lized that anyone that dumb simply 
had to be honest! 


THIS FREE BOOKLET 


EXPLAINS 


Cummins 


©) LP 


- And how a new, low cost, Cummins-Sense Service can provide 
Automation of instalment accounting at piece-work prices! 


Write for your copy today—or ask your CUMMINS representative 


Commins 


CUMMINS-CHICAGO CORPORATION 
4740 North Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago 40, Ill. 
Sales and Service in All Principal Cities 


for a copy. 
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IN CORRESPONDENT 
BANK SERVICE... 


Personal Attention Counts 


Count on the officers of 
the Barnett for that extra 
personal attention. 


BARNETT 
NATIONAL@YBANK 
of. 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


F INSTALLMENT LENDING 


In Ohree Volumes 


VOLUME Il VOLUME Ill 
TRUE DISCOUNT CONSTANT YIELD 
From 33% through 8% in 1/2% steps: 
3 to 24 Months thru $2500 and 30 to 60 Months thru $6500 
EQUAL OR WHOLE DOLLAR PAYMENTS 
Choice of 1/2%, 3/4%, 1%, 60¢, or 75¢ per $1000 Insurance 
$5, $7.50, or $10 MINIMUM CHARGE 


PRICE PER VOLUME WITHOUT INSURANCE - $10.00 WITH INSURANCE - $11.00 
VOLUMES SOLD SEPARATELY - POSTAGE PREPAID 


AMERICAN CHARTS CO.-DRAWER D-ATLANTA 5, GA. 
Bul only f you want the best! 


VOLUME | 
ADD-ON 


A Dollar Bill 
Will Bring YOU 
Five Months of 


New Ideas 


on cover designs for 


Our Art Department will 
gladly submit special designs 
on request, without any obligation. 


Write to 


BANKING’S NEWSLETTER 


BANKING’S NEWSLETTER 


AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION 
12 East 36th Street, New York 16,N. Y. | 


Electronics 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 55) 


of the system. It provides random 
access through CRAM (card random 
access memory) without the need to 
renumber accounts. It can create his. 
torical and accounting records and 
controls. 

By using the building block prin- 
ciple, a bank could start with a mod- 
est-sized system and expand it with. 
out a change in the program or pro- 
cedures. 


RCA 


RCA presented its answers to sig- 
nature verification and on-line post- 
ing requirements of banks. Signa- 
Guard is the name of its signature 
scrambling and verification device 
developed through the use of the 
“fiber optics” principle. The encoder 
is desk size and in less than a minute 
can encode existing passbooks, new 
passbooks, or identification cards. 
The decoder uses the existing light 
at the teller’s station and requires no 
electrical power. Each bank will have 
its own individual code or scramble. 

The on-line system was designed 
for savings operations, but is also 
applicable to similar transactions in 
either savings or commercial banks. 
These include mortgage payments, 
bonds sold and redeemed, school sav- 
ings, issuance of cashier’s checks, 
and similar operations. 

The window machine, used with 
the RCA 301 electronically posts a 
transaction and automatically up- 
dates the account. It provides random 
access of records up to 80,000,000 
characters. The system is designed to 
provide an automatic interrupt be- 
tween off-line and on-line processing 
so that full advantage is taken of 
computer time. Transmission can be 
handled through telegraph lines for 
branch operations and the lines are 
not multiplexed so that if one line 
becomes inoperative it will not cause 
a shutdown of the branch. 


Recordak 


Recordak showed the role played 
by its DACOM system in modern 
bank automation. This is a device for 
converting computer machine lan- 
guage recorded on magnetic tape to 


| human language reproduced on mi- 


crofilm in the desired format. The 


| film not only provides a legible rec- 


ord of the magnetic tape data, but it 
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can also be searched at high speed, it 
can be duplicated for distribution to 
branch banks, it can be used for the 
proiuction of paper copies in the 
many instances where these are 
needed, and it can serve as a perma- 
nent record eliminating the need for 
large files of paper duplicates. 


Remington Rand 

Remington Rand placed particular 
emphasis upon its Univac 490 Real- 
Time System. This system permits 
the simultaneous handling of many 
different kinds of transactions. How- 
ever, its use in the savings depart- 
ment was discussed in some detail to 
illustrate one of its many applica- 
tions. 

All work occurs as a by-product of 
the teller entering the account num- 
ber, and the amount and type of 
transaction on the keyboard of the 
Unisaver, a special window machine. 
This data goes instantaneously to the 
computer where the individual ac- 
count is updated. The new balance 
and other necessary information is 
sent back to the Unisaver where it is 
posted to the depositor’s passbook 
and printed on the journal tape. In- 
terest is calculated for each account 
and carried on the master record un- 
til the next interest period when it 
is automatically posted to the pass- 


COMMITTEE ON 
SAVINGS OPERATIONS 


L. P. Chamberlain, chairman 
Vice-president, The Provident In- 
stitution for Savings, Boston 

Park T. Adikes 
Secretary, Jamaica Savings Bank, 
Jamaica, New York 

Leonard T. Ebert 
Comptroller, Philadelphia Saving 
Fund Society 

John J. Feldman 
Assistant Vice-president, The How- 
ard Savings Institution, Newark, 
N. J. 

Charles H. Hittle 
Vice-president, American Fletcher 
National Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, Indianapolis 

Harold W. Kolb 
Vice-president, Girard Trust Corn 
Exchange Bank, Philadelphia 

George E. Levine 
Vice-president, Providence Institu- 
tion for Savings, Providence, R. I. 

Forde Steele 
Vice-president, Central National 
Bank of Cleveland 

Walter E. Trabbold 
Assistant comptroller, 
Delaware, Wilmington 

Robert K, Wilmouth 
Assistant Vice-president, The First 
National Bank of Chicago 
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book prior to any new transaction. 
All ledger cards are eliminated and 
a customer can make any transaction 
at any window in any branch with- 
out the usual duplication in back of- 
fice processing. 


Stone Laboratories 


Stone Laboratories, Inc., provided 
information about its Tellertron sys- 
tem in which the non-essential func- 
tions found in a general purpose 
processor have been eliminated re- 
sulting in less required space, power, 
maintenance, and cost. It relies upon 
the present window posting ma- 
chines to perform the arithmetic 
functions. It maintains a complete 
record of all transactions in a form 
that is directly admissible to any 
data-processing system. In addition 
it provides data to the teller from a 
large electronic memory, presenting 
it to him automatically and without 
special effort or added operations on 
his part. 


Teleregister 

The Teleregister Corporation des- 
cribed its recently announced on-line, 
real time accounting system to handle 
demand deposits for commercia 
banks. An interesting feature is the 
ability to include both time and de- 
mand deposit accounting in a single 
system where both are processed 
simultaneously. The Teller-Register 
machine at the teller’s station will 
verify account numbers, obtain an 
immediate balance on any account, 
record transactions and immediately 
update the account, and indicate any 
stop or other conditions at the time 
of inquiry. 

All transactions are processed 
through the Telefile system which 
can economically handle as few as 
10,000 accounts or as many as 1,000,- 
000 with a single processor. It is not 
necessary that the tellers’ stations be 
located near the processing center— 
the system is capable of serving 
branch offices as much as 300 miles 
away. 

It was announced that Teleregister 
will operate service centers located ir 


key cities and equipped with Telefile | 
systems. There is no maximum or up- | 
per limit to the number of accounts | 
serviced by any center. The basic rate | 
will consist of a monthly charge for | 
each Teller-Register counter machine | 


plus a small monthly charge per ac- 
count. 
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THE 


SANWA BANK 


LTD: 


HEAD OFFICE: OSAKA 
186 BRANCHES IN JAPAN 


OVERSEAS 
LONDON NEW YORK 
SAN FRANCISCO TAIPEI 
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ACCOUNTS 
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FUTURE 


EDUCATIONAL 


THRIFT Its SERVICE 


Kool Savings at its best 
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A COMPANY GUIDE TO SOURCES OF 
EXPORT FINANCING. Machinery and 
Allied Products Institute and Coun- 
cil for Technological Advancement, 
Washington, D.C. 129 pp. $6. This 
book is designed to fill a lack of un- 
derstanding about methods and pro- 
cedures to follow in seeking financ- 
ing from available sources so that 
U.S. firms can “play a more effective 
role in the export and foreign invest- 
ment fields.” There is information on 
the Export-Import Bank and its for- 
eign currency loans and _ political 
risk guaranties, the Development 
Loan Fund, International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development, 
International Finance Corporation, 
U.S. commercial banks, Transoce- 
anic-AOFC Ltd., the investment 
guaranty program. 


GROWTH AND PROSPERITY WITHOUT 
INFLATION. By John Philip Wernette. 
Ronald Press, New York. 143 pp. 
$3.75. A study of the basic conditions 
for a healthy economy, describing 


New Books 


the interrelationships among produc- 
tive capacity, actual output, and the 
price level. The author is on the fa- 
culty of the University of Michigan 
and editor of the Michigan Business 
Review. 


A NEO-CLASSICAL THEORY OF ECo- 
NOMIC GROWTH. By J. E. Meade. Ox- 
ford University Press, New York. 
146 pp. $4. The professor of political 
economy in the University of Cam- 
bridge shows how classical economic 
analysis may be developed for appli- 
cation to the problem of economic 
growth. 


INDUSTRIAL DEMANDS UPON THE 
MONEY MARKET, 1919-57. By Wilson 
F. Payne. National Bureau of Eco- 
nomic Research, Inc. 139 pp. $1.50. 
A study in fund-flow analysis. 


REAL ESTATE INVESTMENT TRUSTS: 
New Income Tax Treatment. Com- 
merce Clearing House, Inc., Chicago. 


WHERE ARE YOU 


on the bank's “pass-around’ list? 


There’s a lot of mileage between the top and bottom of any 
pass-around list, and that spells time. It can mean days and 
days, sometimes weeks before the fellows down below get 


to see BANKING. 


But the advantage is all yours when you own a personal 
subscription. You'll experience no delay in getting 
your copy of BANKING early each month. You 
won't have to bother with the bank’s. single 

copy — more often messy from handling, 


occasionally clipped. 


Why not get off the pass-around list? 


Write to BANKING today; enter a 
subscription for a year. 


Cost is low — only $5 
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31 pp. $1. Explanation, the law, and 
a report of the House Ways and 
Means Committee. 


OUTPUT, INPUT AND PRODUCTIVITY 
MEASUREMENT. Princeton University 
Press, Princeton, N.J. 506 pp. $10. 
Here are the papers prepared for the 
25th Conference on Research in Ip. 
come and Wealth sponsored by the 
National Bureau of Economic Re. 
search. There are numerous contri- 
butors. 


FINANCING THE NATURAL GAS Iv. 
DUSTRY. By Richard W. Hooley. Co- 
jumbia University Press, New York. 
218 pp. $6.50. A detailed examination 
of the role of life insurance invest- 
ment policies. 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS AND 
THEIR USE. By Laurence 
Schmeckebier and Roy B. Eastin. 
The Brookings Institution, Washing. 
ton, D.C. 476 pp. $6. New edition ofa 
book last revised in 1939. 
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Some of the highly efficient F 4232’s at LaSalle National 


“Burroughs equipment and counseling capabilities 
assure our success in full-scale MICR automation.” 


The scene: LaSalle National Bank, Chicago, Illinois. The equipment: 12 Burroughs F 4232 Electronic 
Accounting Machines with Burroughs A 4001 Automatic Readers. The results, reported by Vice-President 
Harry E. Mertz: ‘“‘This highly automated equipment not only steps up the posting of 18,000 checking accounts, 
it fits in beautifully with our efficient step-by-step overall automation—a system developed by Burroughs 
long range planning and counseling and made possible by their broad line of equipment.” Coming soon: B 251 
Visible Record Computer System (below). Why the VRC? According to Mr. Mertz: “After an exhaustive study of 
MICR equipment, we ordered the Burroughs VRC for operational superiority, actual computer capabilities, 
fastest item sorting available, hard copy information, and many management advantages from new data 
sources. This computer system has the capability and capacity to carry us to full-scale MICR automated 
banking.” Burroughs and VRC—TMs 


LaSalle National Bank’s 
Harry E. Mertz, 
Vice-President says: 


Join the many successful banks helped to new accounting efficiency by Burroughs Corporation. 
Whatever your problem our representatives offer you the experience and capabilities in systems 
analysis to solve it. And we have the equipment—from adding machines to electronic computer 
systems. Call our nearby branch now. Or write Burroughs Corporation, Detroit 32, Michigan. 


Burroughs Corporation 
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27th Session 


Banking opened its 27th annual 

‘summer session on Monday, 
June 12, on the campus of Rutgers— 
The State University in New Bruns- 
wick, N. J. A total of 1,074 bank of- 
ficers from 44 states, the D. of C., 
Mexico, Puerto Rico, and Colombia, 
South America, attended the 2-week 
session. 

This A.B.A. sponsored school was 
founded in 1935 to meet the need of 
bankers for advanced education in 
the history, theory, and economics 
of banking. Its curriculum is de- 
signed to aid bank officers in making 
policy and administrative decisions 
by informing them of the economic 
background against which these de- 
cisions must be made. 

The school’s 1961 summer session 
brought together a faculty number- 
ing more than 100, which is made up 
of leading bankers, lawyers, Govern- 
ment officials, and educators. 


Tes Stonier Graduate School of 


A Full Schedule 


Classes and discussion groups oc- 
cupied the daytime hours during the 
two weeks, with special lectures and 
submajors in the evening. Samuel C. 
Waugh, Washington consultant for 
the International Department of The 
Bank of New York, delivered the 
Harold Stonier Memorial Address on 


Senior Class officers, in the usual order, 
are: President Walter L. Jackson, vice- 
president of Citizens and Southern Na- 
tional Bank, Atlanta; Secretary Kish T. 
Ford, Jr., assistant vice-president of the 
Lynchburg National Bank and Trust 
Company; and Board of Regents Mem- 
ber Thomas R. Williams, assistant vice- 
pres‘ ‘ent of the First National Bank of 
Chicago 
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A typical shirt-sleeve session is this economics for- 
um on the balance of payments conducted by Har. 


old Cheadle, A.B.A. deputy manager, Howard §, 
Piquet, Library of Congress specialist in interna. 
tional economics, John Exter, senior vice-presi- 


dent of the First National City Bank of New York, 
and John K. Langum, president of Business Ec. 


Friday evening, June 16. Dr. E. 
Sherman Adams, vice-president of 
First National City Bank of New 
York, addressed the entire student 
body on Wednesday evening, June 
20. Dr. Adams is a former director 
of the school. 

Other evening sessions consisted 
of three submajor courses. One of 
these is an orientation course for the 
incoming class—school procedures, 
research, thesis preparation and writ- 
ing, etc. A second, for the second- 
year students, was concerned with 
business development and public re- 
lations. The third, for the graduating 
class, was devoted to banking and 
government. 

Two major subjects are offered by 
the school—commercial banking and 
trusts. In addition, some second- and 
third-year students took savings 
management and real estate financ- 
ing, but since it is planned to discon- 
tinue this major in 1963, no first- 
year students were admitted to this 
course. Students in all majors also 
attend classes in “Economics of 
Banking and Business.” 


Basic Requirements 


The bank-officer students must at- 
tend three summer sessions and com- 
plete successfully two years of exten- 
sion study at home to qualify for 
graduation. In addition, each student 
is required to write a thesis based 
upon original research in some phase 
of finance. This must pass the probing 
eyes of a panel of examiners. The 
dual purpose behind the thesis re- 
quirement is to provide a continuing 
flow of new research into banking 
literature and to train the 8.G.S.B. 
men in organized thinking and ex- 
pression. 

Only three students in this year’s 
session are from outside the conti- 
nental United States; the others are 
from 44 states and the District of 


onomics, Inc. 


Columbia. New York, Pennsylvania, 
and Massachusetts hold the numerical 
lead in that order. 


Behind the Titles 


Even more important are the titles 
held by students. It is not surprising 
that the school’s emphasis upon train- 
ing in making policy and administra- 
tive decisions has attracted bank 
officers. The titles of these officers, 
however, is indicative of the current 
concern for the development of man- 
agement people to fill the top posts 
when they become vacant. 

A glance at the figures clearly re- 
flects this kind of forward planning. 
For example, there are only four bank 
presidents enrolled, but there are 
116 vice-presidents in the school. And 
against these 116 vice-presidents 
there are 225 assistant vice-presi- 
dents distributed among the three 
classes. 

A similar trend occurs with the 
other major titles. There are five 
secretaries, but there are 69 assistant 
secretaries. There are six treasurers, 
but there are 98 assistant treasurers. 
There are 33 cashiers, but there are 
190 assistant cashiers. 
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“You say, then, there is opportunity for 
rapid advancement?” 
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Members of the Senior Class 


ALABAMA 


R. Lesuig ADAMS, First National Bank, Mobile 
JouN W. Jr., FDIC, Mobile 


ARKANSAS 


Wititam L. Litre, National Bank of Commerce of Pine Bluff, Pine Bluff 
Wi.rorp R. Pruett, City National Bank, Fort Smith 


CALIFORNIA 


A. WILLIAM BARKAN, American Trust Company, San Francisco 

WILLIAM ALDEN BARTLETT, Bank of America N.T. & S.A., Los Angeles 

Howarp W. CHEVERTON, Security-First National Bank, Los Angeles 

G. R. GRENKE, Bank of America N.T. & S.A., San Rafael 5 

JoHN H. GrirFitH, Wells Fargo Bank American Trust Co., San Francisco 

Epwin L. KEATING, Security First National Bank, Los Angeles 

Roy A. Le Baron, Crocker-Anglo National Bank, Merced 

Husert C. Perry, Bank of America N.T. &S.A., Whittier 

RicHarD K. Warp, Citizens National Bank, Los Angeles 

Epwarp B. WILKINSON, Wells Fargo Bank American Trust Co., San 
Francisco 


COLORADO 


HENRY CRESWELL FLEMING, JR., Colorado Springs National Bank, Colorado 
Springs 

CHARLES EpwaArD McDANIEL, Colorado National Bank, Denver 

MERLIN C. WILLIAMS, Jefferson County Bank, Lakewood 


CONNECTICUT 


RicHARD W. BILLINGS, Union & New Haven Trust Company, New Haven 

De Loss BLACKBURN, Peoples Savings Bank, Bridgeport 

MALCOLM E. BRAREN, Guilford Savings Bank, Guilford 

Jack E. Decker, Connecticut Banking Department, Hartford 

Rosert Bates Doy.e, Hartford National Bank & Trust Co., Hartford 

JosePH E. Ferrero, Connecticut Bank & Trust Company, Hartford 

GeorcE H. JENKINS, Hartford National Bank & Trust Co., Norwich 

Georce G. JOHNSON, Mechanics Savings Bank, Hartford 

KENNETH WARREN JOHNSON, Connecticut Bank & Trust Co., Norwichtown 

RAYMOND M. KE toca, III, Stamford Fidelity Bank & Trust Co., Stamford 

Otis C. LINKLETTER, The Savings Bank, New London 

RicHarp S. MARTIN, Berlin Savings Bank, Kensington 

DonaLp J. O’LEArRY, Colonial Bank & Trust Company, Waterbury 

Henry W. RONNLUND, National Bank & Trust Co. of Fairfield County, 
Greenwich 

RicHarp E. SENIoR, Waterbury National Bank, Waterbury 

G. HAROLD WELCH, JR., First New Haven National Bank, New Haven 


DELAWARE 


WILLIAM H. KELLEY, Bank of Delaware, Wilmington 

PAUL HAROLD MINNER, Farmers Bank of the State of Dela., Dover 
Francis X. Morris, Farmers Bank of the State of Dela., Wilmington 
THOMAS LIVINGSTON PAYNE, Bank of Delaware, Wilmington 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


VINCENT C, BuRKE, JR., Riggs National Bank, Washington 

Davip CALVIN CROCKETT, Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem, Washington 

F. STEWART GEIGAN, The National Bank of Washington, Washington 

JOHN T. McCuiINnTocK, Bd. of Governors of the Federal Reserve System, 
Washington 

CHARLES B. SPRING, Jr., American Security & Trust Company, Washington 

W. Louis Voict, The National Bank of Washington, Washington 


FLORIDA 


JOsEPH M., Isert, JR., The Dania Bank, Dania 

veer B. McLELLAND, Palmer First National Bank & Trust Company, 
arasota 

Craig W. RoseMOND, The First National Bank, Miami 

HARMAN WHEELER, Northside Bank of Tampa, Tampa 


GEORGIA 


JAMES C. MERKLE, The First National Bank, Atlanta 
THoMAS E. NorMAN, Fourth National Bank, Columbus 
Wii1AM A. RossIGNOL, Georgia Railroad Bank & Trust Co., Augusta 


ILLINOIS 


we, Pax, JR., Continental Illinois National Bank & Trust Company, 
icago 

WILLIAM BLYER CALLAHAN, American National Bank & Trust Co., Chicago 
CorwiTH HAMILL, Association of Reserve City Bankers, Chicago 

GRAHAM E. HENIKEN, State Bank & Trust Company, Evanston 

Epwarp R. Leicut, National Boulevard Bank, Chicago 

CuaPIN LitTeN, Northern Trust Company, Chicago 

Harvey R. Untiept, Harris Trust & Savings Bank, Chicago 

Grant F, Watson, Continental Illinois National Bank & Tr. Co., Chicago 
Tuomas R. WILLIAMS, First National Bank of Chicago, Chicago 

Rosert K, WILMOUTH, First National Bank of Chicago, Chicago 

EvGENE C. WILSON, Continental Illinois National Bank & Tr. Co., Chicago 


INDIANA 


DANIEL W. MITCHELL, Old National Bank, Evansville 
Lowet H. SPRINGMIER, Union Trust Company, Greensburg 


IOWA 


AUSTIN T, HELGERSON, Des Moines 
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KENTUCKY 


H. C. CHURCHILL, Citizens Fidelity Bank & Trust Co., Louisville 
DonaLp RILEY, Citizens Fidelity Bank & Trust Co., Louisville 


MAINE 
W. DAvip VERRILL, First National Bank of Portland, Portland 


MARYLAND 


JOHN JOSEPH Brocato, Equitable Trust Company, Baltimore 

WiuiaM A. Davis, Equitable Trust Company, Baltimore 

DoNALD W. De HAVEN, Baltimore Branch, Federal Reserve Bank of Rich- 
mond, Baltimore 

ARMAND H. Levin, Union Trust Company of Maryland, Baltimore 

NorMAN D. MartTIN, Suburban Trust Company, Hyattsville 

PATRICK JOSEPH MorRAN, Baltimore National Bank, Baltimore 

CLAUDE MONTGOMERY POTTERFIELD, The Second Nationa! Bank, Hagerstown 

Russet. A. SELLMAN, Carroll County National Bank, Westminster 

EDWIN WILLIAM SHAUCK, Carroll County National Bank, Westminster 


MASSACHUSETTS 


HENRY Bow EN, First National Bank of Boston, Boston 

E. C. BREwsTER, State Street Bank & Trust Company, Boston 

Harry H. Carey, National Shawmut Bank, Boston 

JOHN RICHARD CooKE, Boston Safe Deposit & Trust Company, Boston 
Rospert J. FRASER, Community Savings Bank, Lawrence : 
S. THEODORE GUILD, JR., National Shawmut Bank, Boston 

DANIEL ALOYSIUS HARKINS, Somerville National Bank, Somerville 
Rosert M. HENDERSON, Andover Savings Bank, Andover 

CHARLEs R, IrvING, Essex Trust Company, Lynn 

ALBERT R. JOHANNESEN, The Provident Institution for Savings, Boston 
WuuiaM F, Lacey, Jr., Park National Bank, Holyoke 

FRANCIS P. MAHAN, FDIC, West Newton 

WILLIAM NowELL, Nationa! Shawmut Bank, Boston 

GeorcE E. PHALEN, JR., First National Bank of Boston, Boston 
RICHARD WARREN PoorE, First National Bank of Boston, Boston 
JAMES SLoss, State Street Bank & Trust Company, Boston 

ARCHIE C. SMILES, Federal Reserve Bank, Boston 

JOHN F, Stucke, First National Bank of Boston, Boston 

MARSHALL A. TEBBETTS, Security Trust Company, Lynn 

Epwin A. THOMPSON, Norfolk County Trust Company, Brookline 
RicHarD A, WALKER, Federal Reserve Bank, Boston 

RICHARD RHODES WILTON, Old Colony Trust Company, Boston 


MICHIGAN 


Georce L. DEARBORN, The National Lumberman’s Bank, Muskegon 
C. A. KELLEY, City Bank & Trust Company, Jackson 

Stuart A. READING, National Bank of Detroit, Detroit 

VINCENT JOHN RopEck, Bank of the Commonwealth, Detroit 
CHARLES C. STEWART, JR., National Bank of Detroit, Detroit 
STUBENVOLL, Manufacturers National Bank, Detroit 
CLEVELAND THURBER, JR., Detroit Bank & Trust Company, Detroit 
GorDON WALKER, Peoples National Bank & Trust Co., Bay City 


MINNESOTA 


Rosert E. BALFANZ, First National Bank, St. Paul 

RicHarp L. Curtis, First National Bank, St. Paul 

BERNARD L. ENGELS, Northwestern National Bank, Rochester 
Wm. W. HELMs, First Trust Company, St. Paul 

ARTHUR W. MELANDER, First Merchants State Bank, St. Paul 
JOHN PHILIP OLIN, Federal Reserve Bank, Minneapolis 

HArovp G. OLSON, Northwestern National Bank, Minneapolis 


MISSISSIPPI 


W. T. Brown, JRr., Deposit Guaranty Bank & Trust Co., Jackson 
LorInG BurcEss, JR., Commercial National Bank & Trust Co., Laurel 


MISSOURI 


MILLs H. ANDERSON, Bank of Carthage, Carthage 

WiLuiAM R. CLINGAN, FDIC, Kansas City 

CaRL F. GRISWOLD, JR., Federal Reserve Bank, Kansas City 
FRANK H. HAMILTON, JR., Mercantile Trust Company, St. Louis 
Ray G. Roserts, FDIC, Kansas City 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Rosert J. Cross, Nashua Trust Company, Nashua 

RayMonpD C. ELLISON, Concord National Bank, Concord 

RUSSELL FREDERICK INGRAM, Farmers & Traders National & Savings Bank, 
Colebrook 

FREDERIC R. PitcH, Mechanicks National Bank, Concord 

LYNN JUDSON SANDERSON, First National Bank, Portsmouth 


‘NEW JERSEY 


HeErBertT L. Cutter, National Community Bank, Rutherford 

WitiiaM E. Dopce, National Newark & Essex Banking Co., Newark 

LEONARD EVANS, Fidelity Union Trust Company, Newark 

WILLIAM GEISSLINGER, The Provident Institution for Savings, Jersey City 

JOHN R. GOCHENAUR, New Jersey Bank & Trust Co., Paterson 

Water N. Howard Savings Institution, Newark 

GeorceE F. KEtp, Jr., Trust Company of New Jersey, Jersey City 

WILLIAM LATHERS, JR., Union Center National Bank, Union 

MICHAEL VINCENT Lyons, Montclair National Bank & Trust Co., Upper 
Montclair 

JAMES McCRACKEN, III, Orange Savings Bank, Orange 

Everett B. Mun, New Jersey Bank & Trust Company, Passaic 

JOSEPH PiEeTRO, Bank of Commerce, Newark 

HArRo_pD E. REIHL, Camden Trust Company, Camden 
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W. Epwarp RicHarps, Jr., Fidelity Union Trust Company, Newark 

THEODORE C. RoEHRS, First National Bk. of Passaic County, Paterson 

CLARENCE H. Rogescu, Egg Harbor Bank & Trust Co., Egg Harbor City 

Evucene J. SCHAEFER, Sr., The Summit Trust Company, Summit 

WILLiaM H. Storcu, First Nationa] Bk. of Passaic County, Paterson 

Byron FRANCIS WEsT, National State Bank, Elizabeth 

RosBerRT BRADLEY WINTER, Peoples National Bank of New Brunswick, New 
Brunswick 


NEW YORK 


Rosert S. ALDoM, Morgan Guaranty Trust Company, New York 
Dwicut G. ALLEN, Manufacturers Trust Company, New York 
VINCENT L. AMATO, National Bank of Westchester, White Plains 
Victor C. ANDERSON, Bankers Trust Company, New York 

Peter J. ANDRE, Bowery Savings Bank, New York 

HERMANN H. BAUMBERGER, Swiss Bank Corporation, New York 

Epcar S. BLATHERWICK, Buffalo Savings Bank, Buffalo 

THoMAsS J. BLUTEAU, National Commercial Bank & Trust Co., Athens 
Howarp LOWELL Brown, Chase Manhattan Bank, New York 
CorTLAND O. BuRCKHARDT, Bowery Savings Bank, New York 
DovuG.ias P. CAGWIN, Merchants National Bank & Trust Co., Syracuse 
Epwarp B. CasASSsA, Marine Trust Co. of Western N.Y., Buffalo 
Georce A. CLARKE, Bank of New York, New York 

Francis A. CLEMENTS, Lincoln Savings Bank, Brooklyn 

Victor P. Compr, Scarsdale National Bank & Trust Co., Scarsdale 
Rocer L. Day, Irving Trust Company, New York 

FRANK E. DEREMER, Manufacturers Trust Company, New York 

Harry GeorGcE DIsTLER, Green Point Savings Bank, Brooklyn 
CHRISTOPHER J. G. DopGE, Chemical Bank New York Trust Co., New York 
MortTIMER DoRNBURG, Central National Bank, Canajoharie 

KrerAn J. Durry, Jr., County Trust Company, Ossining 

RICHARD F. DuNDORE, Morgan Guaranty Trust Company, New York 
ALBERT H. EpVARDSEN, American Irving Savings Bank, New York 
ALBERT EICHSTAEDT, Hamburg Savings Bank, Brooklyn 

JoHN S. FEepicANn, Albany Savings Bank, Albany 

ANTHONY J. FERRARA, State Bank of Albany, Albany 

WuuiaM J. Fiynn, Lincoln Rochester Trust Company, Rochester 
ALEXANDER J. Fo.Ley, Eastern National Bank, Smithtown 

FRANKLIN E. FREEMAN, Manufacturers Trust Company, New York 

S. L. GAILLARD, Manufacturers Trust Company, New York 

Epwarp C. HAMILTON, The Hanover Bank, New York 

Epwarp R. HANSEN, Manufacturers National Bank, Troy 

Epwarp J. HERMA, Manufacturers Trust Company, New York 
MATTHEW J. Hoey, Federal Reserve Bank of New York, New York 
Rosert L. HORANBERG, Farmers & Mechanics Savings Bank, Lockport 
Rosert C. IsBAN, The Hanover Bank, New York 

Wa ter L. Jackson, Citizens & Southern National Bank, New York 
FREDERICK G. JOHNSON, Chase Manhattan Bank, New York 

RAYMOND JOHNSON, Dry Savings Bank, New York 

Martin J. LINDLOFF, Bowery Savings Bank, New York 

RAYMOND W. MANUSZEWSKI, Marine Trust Co. of Western N.Y., Buffalo 
GEORGE MARRON, County Trust Company, Yonkers 

JosePH D. Massey, First National City Bank, New York 

Francis J. McGarry, The National Bank of Auburn, Auburn 

DoNALD F. MCMULLEN, Marine Trust Co. of Western N.Y., Buffalo 
JosePpH G. MeTzceR, Hamburg Savings Bank, Brooklyn 

Francis X. NAPouti, The Patchogue Bank, Patchogue 

Harry SEAMAN OLIVER, The Bank of New York, New York 

FRANK C. PAuL, Long Island Trust Company, Garden City 

Frep G. PFEIFFER, Chemical Bank New York Trust Co., New York 
HENRY PIERON, Sr., Lincoln Savings Bank of Brooklyn, Brooklyn 
STEPHEN P. RicHTeRS, Dry Dock Savings Bank, New York 

JosEPH C. Rocers, Chase Manhattan Bank, New York 

J. ARNOLD RoHpE, Chemical Bank New York Trust Co., New York 
FRANCIS H. ROHRBACH, Federal Reserve Bank of New York, New York 
Peter H. RoTHENBERGER; Bankers Trust Company, New York 

Epwarp N. SANDEL, Liberty Bank and Trust Company, Buffalo 
CHARLES F, SAvER, Chase Manhattan Bank, New York 

Witu1AM M. ScHULTZ, Federal Reserve Bank of New York, New York 
MILTON R. SHEEHAN, Lincoln Rochester Trust Company, Rochester 
WiuraM G. SLY, Franklin National Bank of L.I., Floral Park 

Rosert R. Too.e, Manufacturers & Traders Trust Co., Niagara Falls 
Georce E. TRANSOM, JR., West Side Savings Bank, New York 
LAWRENCE Y. TRUE, Central Trust Company, Rochester 

WIiLuiAM J. WALLACE, JR., Franklin National Bank of L. I., Roosevelt Field 
HENRY J. WEBER, Monroe County Savings Bank, Rochester 

Harry E. WHITTINGHAM, JR., Schenectady Trust Company, Schenectady 
Gomer A. WoLFE, East River Savings Bank, New York 

Rosert A. WYLIE, Dry Dock Savings Bank, New York 


NORTH CAROLINA 


E. Roy BENTON, JR., Wachovia Bank & Trust Company, Charlotte 
JoHN L. Brown, Northwestern Bank, Hendersonville 

REuBEN O. Everett, Wachovia Bank & Trust Company, Salisbury 
L. Gisss, Bank of Washington, Washington 

Epwarp J. GLover, Jr., The Scottish Bank, Lumberton 

Foy Ne.son GorortH, Branch Banking & Trust Company, Wilson 
ALBERT BROADUS HAMILTON, Security Bank & Trust Company, Kannapolis 
Epwarp S. HAMILTON, North Carolina National Bank, Charlotte 

E. Ear HuBBARD, Citizens Bank & Trust Company, Southern Pines 
Rospert N. HuGHEs, First Union National Bank, Charlotte 

JOHN THOMAS LINDLEY, North Carolina National Bank, Raleigh 
HENRY SEEMAN LouGEE, Durham Bank & Trust Company, Durham 

J. HuGuH RIcu, First Natl. Bank of Jacksonville, Jacksonville 
HERMAN L. WEAveER, Cabarrus Bank & Trust Company, Kannapolis 


OHIO 


JacK H. BEAsore, Richland Trust Company, Mansfield 

RusseE_t R. BERMAN, Ohio Citizens Trust Company, Toledo 

ASHEL G. BrYAN, The Bowling Green Banking Company, Bowling Green 
JAMES W. CASNER, First National Bank, Canton 

JAMES G. CORNELL, National City Bank, Cleveland 

Rosert E. Forster, First National Bank, Middletown 

J. Davip LYNCH, Central Trust Company, Cincinnati 

KENNETH S. Moork, Piqua National Bank & Trust Company, Piqua 
Wriisur A. SCHNITKER, Toledo Trust Company, Toledo 

Rosert S. SMITH, Federal Reserve Bank, Cleveland 

NORMAN SPEERS, National City Bank of Cleveland, Cleveland 

Rosert J. SutTer, The Farmers Savings & Trust Company, Mansfield 
JOSEPH M. WHuiTE, Central National Bank, Cleveland 

D. GLENN WIBLE, National City Bank, Cleveland 


OKLAHOMA 
Rosert C. O’KE.LeEY, First National Bank & Trust Company, Oklahoma City 
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PENNSYLVANIA 


Abert A. BITTCHER, Mellon National Bank & Trust Co., Pittsburgh 

J. RicHARD BoYLAN, Provident Tradesmens Bank & Trust Co., Philad-lphia 

HERBERT Brock, Girard Trust Corn Exchange Bank, Philadelphia 

Davip A. CAMPBELL, JR., Philadelphia Saving Fund Society, Philadelph.a 

Rosert C. Corson, First Pennsylvania Banking & Tr. Co., Philadelphia 

ReNzo J. DuccESCHI, First Pennsylvania Banking & Tr. Co., Philad«lphia 

J. PHILLIe DUNN, First Pennsylvania Banking & Trust Co., Philad: iphia 

FREDERICK C. EMERICK, JR., Mellon National Bank & Trust Co., Pitts! urgh 

L. DupLey Ers, Fidelity-Philadelphia Trust Company, Marcus Hook 

Car. A. ERIKSON, Pittsburgh National Bank, Homestead 

JoHN J. EvAN, Office of the Comptroller of the Currency, Plymouth 

RicHArD H. HENNE, Peoples Trust City Bank, Reading 

RayYMOND R. HOLLAND, Philadelphia Saving Fund Society, Philadelphia 

Rospert M. INGRAM, JR., Pittsburgh National Bank, Pittsburgh 

RicHARD E. KNECHT, Easton National Bank & Trust Co., Easton 

ALEXANDER A. KUDELICH, Federal Reserve Bank, Philadelphia 

FEDERICK B. LANSBERRY, The County National Bank, Clearfield 

RICHARD FREDERICK LAUX, Miners National Bank, Wilkes-Barre 

CLIFForD M. LEVENGOoD, The Farmers National Bank & Tr. Co., Boyertown 

Rosert W. Lewis, The First National Bank, Hazleton 

FRANK P. LINE, Farmers Trust Company, Carlisle 

JosePH A. Lisicky, The First Stroudsburg Natl. Bank, Stroudsburg 

RONALD W. McLAIN, FDIC, Harrisburg 

C. ConRAD Monro, The Citizens Natl. Bank of Corry, Corry 

THOMAS J. MorGAN, Northeastern Pennsylvania National Bank & Trust 
Company, Scranton 

DANIEL A. Morris, JRr., First Pennsylvania Banking & Tr. Co., Philadelphia 

J. DoNALD MurRrRAyY, Federal Reserve Bank, Philadelphia 

LEONARD S. OLESKI, The Union Bank, Erie 

W. I. PENTECOST, West Side Bank, Scranton 

WiuiaM L. Ruoaps, III, Philadelphia National Bank, Philadelphia 

Rospert W. Ricuie, The Guarantee Trust & Safe Deposit Co., Shamokin 

Epwarp A. RyBerG, Warren Bank & Trust Company, Warren 

Hersert L. SHELLINGTON, Montgomery County Bank & Trust Co., Norris. 
town 

RICHARD W. Srecrist, Mellon National Bank & Trust Co., Butler 

CHARLEs B. SmitH, U.S. Treasury Department, Hollidaysburg 

J. LAMBING SMITH, Mellon National Bank & Trust Co., Pittsburgh 

THOMAS B. SMITHYMAN, Pittsburgh National Bank, Pittsburgh 

C. Epwarp Snyper, Philadelphia National Bank, Philadelphia 

JoHN C. TUTEN, Central Trust Capital Bank, Harrisburg 

Marce. L. VADENAIS, Girard Trust Corn Exchange Bank, Philadelphia 

JOHN W. WILLIAMSON, The Grove City National Bank, Grove City 


RHODE ISLAND 


EpMuND J. CARLONE, Industrial National Bank, Providence 

ALAN JOSEPH HEATON, Rhode Island Hospital Trust Company, Providence 
WILLIAM H. McCraw, Rhode Island Hospital Trust Co., Providence 
Rosert D. MITCHELL, Plantations Bank of Rhode Island, Westerly 
Rosert BOWNE Perry, The Washington Trust Company, Westerly 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
Currton L. Harr, Jr., The South Carolina National Bank, Charleston 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
KENNETH C. HANNA, First National Bank of the Black Hills, Rapid City 


TENNESSEE 


Jack RAy Criccer, American National Bank & Trust Co., Chattanooga 
WILLIAM F. GREENWOOD, First American National Bank, Nashville 


TEXAS 


Teppy J. Bristo., Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation, Tyler 
Epwarp S, CHAPLINE, JR., Bank of the Southwest N.A., Houston 
THOMAS H. FLINnN, III, Seudder, Stevens & Clark, Dallas 
Rogert W. GERRARD, The National Bank of Commerce, Houston 
HENRY W. Searcy, The Citizens National Bank of Waco, Waco 

Ep R. L. Wroz, American National Bank, Austin 


UTAH 
LoweE..L REED Woop, Walker Bank & Trust Company, Salt Lake City 


VERMONT 
W. Bruce DuDLEy, Woodstock National Bank, Woodstock 


VIRGINIA 


GeorcE A. BULL, The Citizens National Bank, Front Royal 

WILbuR R. Cross, Central National Bank, Richmond 

CHARLES R. FENIMORE, First & Citizens National Bank, Alexandria 

KIAH THORNTON Forp, Jr., The Lynchburg National Bank & Trust Com- 
pany, Lynchburg 

KENNETH R. GIvENS, The First National Bank, Waynesboro 

CALVIN C, KNotTTs, Marion National Bank, Marion 

HuGu R. Leonarp, First National Exchange Bank, Roanoke 

JOHN T. McGRANN, The Bank of Virginia, Richmond 

JAMES A. MOTLEY, American National Bank & Trust Co., Danville 

JosePH S. STANLEY, National Bank of Commerce, Norfolk 

CHARLES R. TALLEY, First & Merchants National Bank, Richmond 

RIcHARD T. WILSON, Ill, State-Planters Bank of Commerce & Trusts, 
Richmond 

FRANK N. Woop, National Bank of Commerce, Norfolk 


WASHINGTON 


LESTER W. THOMPSON, Federal Deposit Insurance Corp., Seattle 


WEST VIRGINIA 


JOEL ERNEST CONNER, Fayette County National Bank, Fayetteville 
JOHN H. Gray, New River Banking & Trust Company, Oak Hill 
Wave H. MAHOoop, Merchants & Miners National Bank, Oak Hill 
A.Lpo A. MopEeNA, The Flat Top National Bank, Bluefield 
REMBRANDT B. SNYDER, The Kanawha Valley Bank, Charleston 


WISCONSIN 


DALE W. HATHAWAY, First American State Bank, Wausau 
JAMES N. PomEs, FDIC, Three Lakes 
SOUTH AMERICA 
Jack WEsT, First National City Bank of New York, Bogota, Colombia 
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6 Model 502 Electric Brandt Automatic Cashiers installed in the 
Bank of Stockton with the keyboard to the right of the teller 
and the coin dispenser to the left. 


Joining the parade of banks that have acquired 
the latest type Brandt Automatic Cashier, the 
Bank of Stockton has installed several electric 
Model 502 Brandts. 


This machine consists of two units, a coin dis- 
penser and a keyboard, which together occupy 
only 34 of the space required by other type 
Brandts. The keyboard can be readily placed in 
various positions as preferred by individual tellers. 


Keys to make coin payments can be instantly 
located because the compact keyboard has only 
19 keys by means of which any payment from 
1¢ to 99¢, inclusive, may be made. There are also 
5 additional keys to pay split change. 


Other Brandt products include additional types of 
electrically operated Brandt Automatic Cashiers 
as well as manually operated ones; also Coin Sort- 
ers and Counters, Coin Counters and Packagers 
and coin wrappers and bill straps. 


PAY, SORT, COUNT AND PACKAGE COINS WITH BRANDTS. 


BRANDT AUTOMATIC CASHIER Co. 


WATERTOWN, Established 1890 WISCONSIN 


Brandt® Cashier® 


July 1961 
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In fact he has on his desk a memo- 
randum from Director Henry J. 
Holtzclaw of the Bureau of Engrav- 
ing and Printing opposing the sug- 
gested change. 

Mr. Holtzclaw thinks multi-colored 
notes would confuse the public and 
facilitate counterfeiting. Some 5,314,- 
000,000 notes are now outstanding, 
with a face value of $29-billion. To 
replace them all would take years. 
Meanwhile, both old and new colors 
would circulate. Most colored inks 
fade. Americans want a “fast buck” 
—color-fast. More important, they 
want one that holds its value. Mr. 
Dillon is giving that some thought, 
too. 


Banks and Municipals 


Congressman Patman views with 
disapproval the large investment by 
commercial banks in municipal se- 
curities, which, he adds, they buy 
with money they manufacture; and 
then they pay no tax on the interest 
thus earned. Ironically, people in 
communities issuing school bonds, 
for example, are taxed to pay the in- 
terest; and, he says, the people are 
taxed on their tangible property, 
which they may not own entirely be- 
cause of mortgages or other debts 
outstanding. The banks however 
“won’t even make a farm loan, so we 
have Government agencies making 
loans . . . and credit unions. .. . I 
think it’s all because banks are not 
carrying out their duties and respon- 
sibilities in local areas which they are 
chartered to’ serve. ... They are 
wonderful in war and peace, but they 
have got away from the banking busi- 
ness and are too much in long-term 
securities and municipals. It’s legal, 
but I think it’s wrong,” Mr. Patman 
holds. 


N.Y. Fed and Washington 


Two staff members of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York are do- 
ing a temporary stint in the Treas- 
ury assisting Under Secretary Roosa 
on special assignments. They are 
Bruce K. MacLaury, who recently 
was chief of the New York Fed’s pub- 
lic information department, and Pe- 
ter D. Sternlight, who was chief of 
domestic research. The purpose 
seems to be to give the career men a 
“feel” for Washington. This has 
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been the New York Fed’s practice 
for some time. Tom Roche, now chief 
of the bank’s foreign department, 
had a rather long, similar assign- 
ment at the IMF some years ago. 
Peter Fouseh, a senior economist, re- 
cently spent several months at the 
Council of Economic Advisors in 
charge of its foreign work. Robert 
Stone, manager of the New York 
bank’s securities department, spent 
about two months in the Federal Re- 
serve Board’s research division. 


Economists Advise Treasury 


About 30 liberal economists from 
universities and research organiza- 
tions are serving as Treasury con- 
sultants in various fields, on the in- 
vitation of Secretary Dillon. The 
group was chosen by and is headed 
by Prof. Seymour E. Harris of Har- 
vard University. During the Eisen- 
hower Administration Prof. Harris 
served as advisor to various Demo- 
crats in the Congress in the efforts to 
get interest rates down and to effect 
changes in the Administration’s fis- 
cal and debt-management policies. At 
a Treasury press conference called by 
Secretary Dillon in May, Prof. Harris 
explained that he had selected as 
members of the group only econo- 
mists sympathetic with President 
Kennedy’s policies. Prior to the Ei- 
senhower Administration, the Har- 
vard “prof” explained, he had been 
on about eight Government advisory 
groups, but had been dropped from 
all in 1953. This being his reason for 
using the mentioned criterion in se- 
lecting the present group. 

Once before, in 1934, the Treasury 
called in a group of economists under 
Professor Jacob Viner, then of the 
University of Chicago. 

The present group will hold two or 


SUBURBIA 


We’ve bought a new home on the 
edge of the town, 


Which will see us through all 
kinds of weather; 


It’s out where the houses are far- 
ther apart, 


And the payments are closer 
together. 
STEPHEN SCHLITZER 


three general meetings a year at the 
Treasury; and smaller working 
groups of its members will meet with 
Treasury officials as required to ad- 
vise on current problems. 


From Texas to Maine 


All across the nation bankers are 
watching closely the effort to apply 
the antitrust statutes to banking, 
Congressman Patman’s House Rego- 
lution 375, which would put a mora- 
torium on bank consolidations, merg- 
ers, and acquisitions, has aroused the 
concern of the Maine Department of 
Banks and Banking. From Augusta, 
Bank Commissioner Bradbury wrote 
Senator Edmund 8. Muskie to oppose 
the Patman move. 


“As you know,” Mr. Bradbury 
wrote, “in Maine we are not faced 
with the problem of the concentra- 
tions of banking assets which can de- 
velop when banking giants in national 
financial centers consolidate. We are, 
on the other hand, faced with the con- 
tinuing problem of promoting the 
maintenance of sound banking service 
of adequate range and quality in the 
many relatively small communities in 
which the bulk of Maine’s population 
lives. 

“In numerous instances in recent 
years small banks serving such com- 
munities have found that a consolida- 
tion of facilities with other banks, 
often equally small, has provided the 
only practical means of meeting the 
service standards demanded of mod- 
ern banking institutions . . . It is 
essential that these banks continue to 
have the opportunity to consoli- 


In the Congressional Record of 
May 26 Chairman Robertson of the 
Senate Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee inserted the Bradbury letter 
and his own letter to Senator Muskie, 
reminding him that the issues raised 
by HJ Res.375 were considered at 
length by the Congress in 1959 and 
1960. “The principal issue is whether 
bank mergers and _ consolidations 
should be governed by the principles 
of the Clayton Act, and be forbidden 
when they involve any diminution of 
competition regardless of banking 
factors,” the Virginian said. These 
issues, he added, were clearly pre- 
sented in the O’Mahoney Amendment 
of 1959 and defeated by a Senate 
vote of 55 to 29. Banking, Senator 
Robertson stresses, is vested with a 
public interest and is extensively reg- 
ulated. 


BANKING 


MARINE 
MIDLAND 


the banks that know 
New York State 


One Marine Midland bank in upstate New York has credit 
files on more than 600,000 individuals and businesses. 
Obviously, this bank knows its area. And so does every 
other bank in the Marine Midland family. You can put 
this and other helpful information to work for your 


business by contacting 


The Marine Trust Co. of Western New York — Buffalo « The Marine 
Midland Trust Co. of New York — New York City « Genesee Valley 
Union Trust Co. — Rochester « Marine Midland Trust Co. of Southern 
New York—Binghamton-Elmira * Marine Midland.Trust Co. of Central 
New York — Syracuse « Marine Midland Trust Co. of the Mohawk 


a Marine Midland banker. 


Valley — Utica * The Northern New York Trust Co. — Watertown 
¢ Chautauqua National Bank of Jamestown — Jamestown * The Manu- 
facturers National Bank of Troy — Troy * The First National Bank of 
Poughkeepsie — Poughkeepsie * Marine Midland Trust Co. of Rockland 
County — Nyack. MEMBERS FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


New York State’s First Family of Home-Town Banks 
11 Banks With 180 Offices Serving 103 Communities 
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A Look at 
the Market 


Fon the decade ahead our studies 
of credit use and capital require- 
ments give strength to our confi- 
dence that whatever may happen 
in a changing national economy 
and in a restless world, there is 
little likelihood of disorder in the 
securities markets resulting from 
stupid credit practices. There is a 
comforting reassurance in the fact 
that today the ratio of debit bal- 
ances to the value of listed stocks 
is barely 1%. This ratio is lower 
than it was 10 years ago and only 
about one-fourth of the ratio of 
30 years back... 

Today’s volume, when viewed 
against the number of shares list- 
ed, represents an annual turnover 
of but 12%. Ten years ago it was 
23%, and 30 years ago, 67%. Dur- 
ing the first 10 years of this cen- 
tury turnover volume ranged be- 
tween 160% and 319% of the num- 
ber of shares listed. Harry W. 
Besse, president, Boston Stock Ex- 
change, before the Tri-Regional 
Conference of the National: Asso- 
ciation of Bank Women. 
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Four Factors Determine Market 


HAT will happen in the stock 

market during the 1960s will be 
very largely determined by four fac- 
tors, Dr. Jules I. Bogan told a group 
of businessmen attending New York 
University’s executive lectures. 

Dr. Bogan, a professor of finance 
in the university’s Graduate School 
of Business Administration, stated 
that these factors are (1) the rate of 
economic growth; (2) the trend of 
commodity prices; (3) the trend of 
corporate profits; and (4) the pro- 
portion of current savings that will 
flow into common stock investment. 

Elaborating on each of these fac- 
tors, Dr. Bogan predicted that eco- 
nomic growth in the 1960s is likely 
to be materially slower than in the 
1950s. During the last decade there 
was a large backlog of unsatisfied de- 
mands for every type of durable 
goods, inherited from the war de- 
cade and the decade of the depres- 
sion. This, he said, coupled with an 
expansion in personal debts of all 
kinds, created conditions for eco- 
nomic growth in the last decade that 
will not exist in the 1960s. 
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Educational Thrift Service, Inc. ......... 
Exline, Inc., William 


Fidelity & Deposit Company of Maryland . 
Financial Publishing Company 

First National Bank of Arizona 

First National City Bank of New York, The 
Flo-Ball Corporation 


Halsey Stuart & Company, Inc. ......... 
Harris Trust & Savings Bank 


Industrial Bank of Japan, Limited, The .. . 
International Business Machines Corpora- 


LaMonte & Son, George 
Lawrence Company, The 


Marine Midland Corporation 

Marquette Cement Manufacturing Company 
McAdams & Sons, Inc., John 

Mosler Safe Company, The 


National Cash Register Company 
National City Bank of Cleveland, The .... 
Nippon-Kangyo Bank, Limited, The 


The trend of commodity prices, 
however, promises to be more stable 
in the 1960s than in the 1950s, Dr, 
Bogan said. The main reasons for 
this, he noted, will be intensified 
competition and a growing |:bor 
force. 

So far as reported corporate prof- 
its are concerned, Dr. Bogan pointed 
out that the 1960s are likely to wit- 
ness a less favorable trend than in 
the 1950s, but a far more favorable 
cash flow than was experienced dur- 
ing those years, due mostly to stable 
prices. 

Dr. Bogan concluded that the 
broadening of stock ownership 
among individuals, a major feature 
of the 1950s, could slow down in this 
decade because of an abatement of 
inflation fears, or indications that Ad- 
ministration efforts to accelerate the 
rate of economic growth produce lim- 
ited results. 

Another pressure on common 
stocks is the substantially higher cur- 
rent yields that may be obtained in 
various other areas of investment, he 
said. 
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Timely Events 


Valley National Bank 


Wells Fargo Bank American Trust Com- 
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A Century of Banking Change 


. CONTINUED FROM PAGE 46) 

The FDIC’s 1960 annual report 
makes it possible to compare bank- 
ing in that year with earlier years. 
A table covering the period since 
1952 shows that 1960 was a banner 
year. Total current operating earn- 
ings of all insured commercial banks 
registered a high for the period, at 
$10.7-billion. This compares with 
only $4.9-billion in 1952. Each year 
thereafter showed an increase. The 
1959 total was $9.7-billion. 

Net current operating earnings of 
insured commercial banks also in- 
creased every year from $1.9-billion 
in 1952 to $3.4-billion in 1959 and 
$3.8-billion in 1960. Net profits after 
income taxes for the same banks 
were $442,000,000 in 1952, $776,- 
000,000 in 1959 and $832,000,000 in 
1960. Total assets were $180-billion 
in 1952, $238-billion in 1959 and 
$247-billion in 1960. 

The proportion of current operat- 
ing earnings of all insured commer- 
cial banks derived from different 
sources showed an increase during 
1960 in the importance of income 
from loans and a decline in interest 
on Government obligations. Income 
from service charges for all these 
banks as a group provided a constant 
fraction of total earnings in 1959 and 
1960. The ratio of current operating 
expenses to current operating earn- 
ings was almost unchanged in 1960. 
The table below shows pertinent 
items for three selected years. 

For all insured commercial banks, 
service charges per $100 of demand 
deposits have increased markedly in 
the past decade. In 1952 the ratio was 
20 cents per $100 of demand depos- 
its. By 1956 this was 28 cents; in 
1957, 32 cents; in 1958, 34 cents; in 
1959, 36 cents; in 1960, 39 cents. 
This ratio, however, varied accord- 
ing to size of bank. Thus, the follow- 
ing figures show for 1960 service 


charges per $100 of demand deposits 
when insured commercial banks are 
grouped according to the size of their 
aggregate deposits. 


All banks 

Banks with deposits of — 
Less than $1 million 
$1-2 million 
$2-5 million 
$5-10 million 
$10-25 million 
$25-50 million 
$50-100 million 
$100-500 million 
$500 million or more 


Note that service charges tend to 
increase with the size of the bank 
only until banks larger than $25,- 
000,000 are reached. Thereafter, the 
larger the bank, the smaller tend to 
be service charges as a percentage of 
demand deposits. 

Commenting on banking develop- 
ments in 1960, FDIC’s annual report 
notes that on December 31 there 
were 25,105 banking offices in the 
U.S., an increase of 863 during the 
year. All of the increase represented 
additional branches, since there oc- 
curred a reduction of five in the num- 
ber of banks, and an increase of 868 
in branches. More new banking of- 
fices were opened in 1960 than in any 
other year since the beginning of 
Federal deposit insurance. The great 
majority of new offices were branch- 
es; only 14 were new banks. Of 
these, 40% were in Texas, Florida, 
and Illinois, in which branch bank- 
ing is prohibited. A large part of the 
rest were in other states which pro- 
hibit branch banking or were outside 
the areas where branching is al- 
lowed. 

From the end of 1950 through 
1960 the number of banking offices 
increased by 26%, while population 
grew by only 20%. At the end of 
1960 population per banking office, 
including commercial and mutual 


Pertinent Ratios — Three Selected Years 


Amounts per $100 of current operating earnings 1952 
Interest on U.S. Government obligations 
Interest and dividends on other securities 


Income on loans 


Service charges on deposit accounts 


Salaries, wages and fees 


Interest on time and savings deposits 


1959 1960 
$17.91 
5.65 
61.73 
5.50 
27.19 


16.34 


$22.29 
5.62 
56.46 
4.96 
30.95 
9.29 
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savings banks, was about 7,200; and 
for commercial banks alone, about 
7,500 per office. Population per bank, 
including mutual savings banks, was 
about 13,000; and per commercial 
bank alone, about 13,500. 

Total assets of all banks increased 
in 1960 by 5.1%, more than double 
the 2.3% rate of increase in 1959, 
but less than the 7.2% increase in 
1958. There was considerable diver- 
sity of rate of growth of the different 
types of bank assets. Agricul- 
tural loans increased 13.1%, real es- 
tate loans increased 4.9%; loans for 
carrying securities increased 5.1%, 
“other loans to individuals”  in- 
creased 9.3%; but loans to financial 
institutions declined 9.5%. 

Total deposits increased in 1960 by 
4.5% in all banks. U.S. Government 
deposits increased by 16.3%, depos- 
its of state governments and subdi- 
visions increased by 11%, interbank 
deposits by 10.5%, time and savings 
deposits by 5.6%. 

Bank capital accounts grew by 
7.1% in 1960 for all banks. 

The report contains statistics on 
the largest banks in 65 metropolitan 
areas. In the whole U.S. the largest 
bank holds 4.5% of the deposits of 
all commercial banks. The largest 10 
banks hold 20.1%; and the largest 
100 banks hold 45.9%. The largest 
1% of the commercial banks hold 
50.1% of the commercial bank de- 
posits. There are 135 banks in this 
group. Thirteen banks, comprising 
1/10 of 1% of all commercial banks, 
hold 22.9% of total deposits. 


FDIC Bond Holdings 

On June 30, 1959, FDIC’s port- 
folio of U.S. Government obligations 
showed a paper loss of about $141,- 
000,000, due to market depreciation. 
At the end of June 1960 this loss had 
been reduced to $76,000,000, presum- 
ably as a result of improved market 
prices and portfolio switches. 

The published data do not break 
down the FDIC’s portfolio, so it is 
not possible to tell how much of it is 
invested in long-term bonds and how 
much in short maturities. Presum- 
ably a sizable part is in bonds, which 
are subject to considerable market 
fluctuation in price. The amortized 
cost of FDIC’s Governments on June 
30, 1960, was $2,288,786,045. Their 
market value was $2,213,148,123. In 
a portfolio of this size, including 
bonds, market fluctuations can mean 
big changes in portfolio values. 
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1947-1948 


The OUTLOOK and 
CONDITION OF BUSINESS 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 31) 


Construction outlook 


In the 1- to 4-family category, the general expectation 
is for a moderate increase, although some areas foresee 
no change from present levels. In the Richmond District 
it is noted that the supply is beginning to exceed the 
demand. 

In multi-family construction, the outlook, over-all, is 
somewhat better, although a possible decline is reported 
from the 10th District. Urban renewal is credited with 
the prospective moderate increase now seen in the 4th 
District. 

For commercial and industrial construction the out- 
look varies from “no change” to “good,” but forecasts 
are mixed within the same trade areas. 

Public construction is seen heading upward generally, 
based on school, Federal project, and road construction. 


Business Outlook 


Reasons for the hopeful credit and general business 
outlook vary from one Federal Reserve district to an- 


Footnotes to the Charts, page 33 


INVENTORIES AND BANK LOANS—Inventory 
changes play a key role in changes in the over-all econ- 
omy. Concerning GNP movements, inventories often rep- 
resent the most basic component of over-all change. 

Statistical evidence points to a close correlation be- 
tween business loans and manufacturing inventories. Ex- 
perience shows that business loans rise in periods of 
rapid stock accumulation and fall during periods of in- 
ventory liquidation. 


RESERVE POSITIONS AS MEASURES OF CREDIT 
AVAILABILITY—The lending capacity of banks is 
measured by their reserves. 

In interpreting changing credit conditions, data on 
reserve positions should be coupled with examination of 
other data such as loan-deposit ratios, the velocity of the 
money supply, total money supply, and the trend in in- 
terest rates. 


1954 


1955 1956 1957 1958 1959 1960 1961 


other, and they vary considerably even within any one 
district. 

Expectation of improvement is based on (depending 
on the locality) rebuilding of inventories, new durable 
goods orders, increased industrial production, general 
advance in business activity, various indexes, larger re- 
tail sales, local improvement in the employment situa- 
tion, crop prospects, and construction activity. These 
factors, of course, were not present on the positive side 
in all areas. 

That the forecast mixture should be flavored with cau- 
tion was generally noted. One reason given—applicable 
to the long-term rather than the immediate months 
ahead—was the tone and activity of the securities mar- 
kets (“frenzied,” one banker called it) ; another reason 
is possible demands by labor. Liabilities for the long run 
include unbalanced Federal budgets, inflationary pres- 
sures, and absence of any solution for the gold problem. 

Months ago, when the Sixties were still a magic era 
in the future, there was too little caution mixed with the 
optimism. 

Subsequent events produced disillusionment that was 
equally out of perspective. 

The views expressed in the current Credit Policy Com- 
mittee survey are avoiding both extremes—as they have 
in the past. They merit careful consideration. 

WILLIAM P. BOGIE 


BANK DEBITS—Bank debits, or charges made by 
banks to the accounts of their depositors are a measure 
of aggregate withdrawal against demand deposit ac- 
counts. Because debits reflect a broader coverage of ac- 
tivity than GNP, debit totals are many times larger than 
GNP. In 1960, GNP totaled $503-billion; debits amounted 
to $2.8-trillion. 

Changes in GNP and bank debits, historically, have 
reflected close correlation. Use of total debits as an indi- 
cator of economic direction of the over-all economy, how- 
ever, is hindered by the fact that purely financial trans- 
actions in New York City and in six other large money 
centers can have a misleading influence. 

Debit data are also useful as a measure of the velocity 
of money—the rate at which money supply -is being 
turned over. 

Increases or decreases in velocity can reinforce or di- 
minish the effects of changes in the money supply itself, 
aiding interpretation of monetary policy changes. 
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is an AMERICAN SIGN of our heritage 


The Westport office of the Connecticut National Bank, 
Westport, Connecticut, features a distinctive Double 
TT symbol of individual identification. Together with 
day/night, year-’round accurate time and temperature 
information is a splendid example of good public serv- 
ice advertising. Signed by AMERICAN. 


this is an AMERICAN SIGN 
of good public service advertising 


Time, July 4, 1776 . . . birthday of America — adoption of the 
Declaration of Independence! And, prior to its adoption, emo- 
tional temperatures of the colonists ran high in final determina- 
tion that “these United Colonies are, and of right ought to be, 
free and independent states.” Ringing of the Liberty Bell 
proclaimed this action, and thereafter became a symbol of the 
founding of a free and independent nation. In a way, Double 
TT time and temperature displays are like the Liberty Bell. 
Day and night, year-in, year-out they proclaim guaranteed 
accurate time and temperature information. They are a recog- 
nized symbol of good public service for the financial institutions 
identified by them. May we send you complete information 
about Double TT time and temperature identification service? 
Please write us, 8 South Dearborn, Chicago 3, Illinois. 


AMERICAN SIGN 


& INDICATOR CORPORATION 


Offices in Chicago, Los Angeles, New York, Philadelphia, Atlanta and Seattle 
® Double TT is a registered trademark of American Sign & Indicator Corporation. Home Office — Spokane, Washington . . . Representatives serving every city. 
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GOOD SERVICE doesn’t 


"Just Happen’ 


The National Cash Register Company has devoted many years to 
building an efficient service organization. 

Over 4000 factory-trained servicemen supplied with factory-made 
parts—both supported by 77 years’ experience in research, engineering 
manufacturing and maintaining National Cash Register Company equip- 
ment—Make GOOD SERVICE “HAPPEN.” 

One way they “make” it happen is with a National Maintenance 
Agreement. This saves you service dollars and provides you with legible, 
dependable records for the management of your business. It increases the 
efficiency of your business system and frees your mind from worry about 
the mechanical condition of your Money-Saving National equipment. 

For your convenience there are more than 500 points of service— 
always as near as your telephone—located in the United States and Canada. 
Call your nearest National Cash Register Company office for Om 
information and service. 


*SERVICE MARK REG US. PAT. OFF 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, Dayton 9, Ohio Wialtional 


1039 OFFICES IN 121 COUNTRIES © 77 YEARS OF HELPING BUSINESS SAVE MONEY a, E RVICE 4 
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